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THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL* 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


I 


EFORE we can advantageously compare the religion of 

Israel with the religions of the ancient Near East, we must 
appraise the state of our knowledge in both fields. Moreover, 
we must ask ourselves whether our interpretation of the data 
is affected by extrinsic considerations, such as preconceived 
theories of the evolution of religion. Each field has its own pit- 
falls. In dealing with the ancient Near East we must carefully 
estimate the degree of assurance with which we can translate 
our documents and interpret our archaeological materials. In 
approaching the OT we must reckon not only with textual cor- 
ruption but also with the elusive problem of dating. All our 
efforts to reconstruct the chronological order of events and docu- 
ments, and to deduce a satisfactory scheme of historical evolution 
from them, are inevitably influenced more or less strongly by 
our philosophical conceptions, as will be pointed out briefly 
below. 


II 


There are four main groups of religious literature from the 
ancient Near East which are of particular importance for the 
light they throw on the origin and background of Hebrew religion: 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian (Sumero-Accadian), Horito-Hittite, 
and West Semitic (Canaanite, Aramaean, South Arabian). In 


*The Presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Society on 
December 27th, 1939, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
8s 
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every case it is much more important to know whether a trans- 
lation is philologically reliable than whether the translator is a 
specialist in the history of religions. Comparative treatment is 
relatively futile until the texts on which it is based have been 
correctly explained as linguistic documents. It is quite true that 
a trained student of religions may divine the true meaning of a 
text before philological confirmation is available. In such 
instances comparative religion has a definite heuristic value. 
An excellent illustration is furnished by Julian Morgenstern’s 
happy interpretation of a passage in the Gilgamesh Epic as 
somehow connected with widely diffused stories of the theft of 
the divine gift of immortality from man by a serpent.t How- 
ever, this remained only a plausible hypothesis until the present 
writer corrected the reading gulultum, supposed to mean ‘‘curse”’ 
to quluptum (quliptum), “slough of a serpent.’ The writer 
would not have stumbled upon this correction, now accepted 
by all Assyriologists, without having read Morgenstern’s paper. 

For convenience we may distinguish three main periods in the 
history of the interpretation of ancient Near-Eastern docu- 
mentary sources: 1. decipherment and rough translation; 
2. the development of grammatical and lexicographical study, 
accompanied and followed by much greater accuracy in inter- 
pretation; 3. detailed dialectic and syntactic research, accom- 
panied by monographic studies of selected classes of documents.’ 
In Egyptology the first phase may be said to have begun with 
Champollion’s famous Lettre d M. Dacier (1822) and to have 
come to an end with the appearance of Erman’s Neudgyptische 
Grammatik (1880). The second phase includes the principal 
grammatical and lexicographical work of Erman and Sethe and 
was brought to a close by the publication of the grammatical 
studies of Gunn and Gardiner (1923-27) and of the main part 
of the great Egyptian dictionary of the Berlin Academy (1925- 
31). The third phase began in the middle twenties and is still 
in progress; notable illustrations of its achievements are the 


t Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XXIX, 284-301. 

2 Revue d’Assyriologie, XVI, 189 f.; Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXVI, 278 ff. 

3 Cf. the general discussion of the progress and present state of Near-Eastern 
studies in Jour. Am. Or. Soc., LVI, 121-144. 
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publication of detailed documentation for the words listed in 
Erman’s Worterbuch (since 1935), the publication of Sethe’s 
-translation and commentary to his edition of the Pyramid Texts 
(since 1935), the Egyptological publications of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago (since 1930), Gardiner’s 
publication of the Chester Beatty papyri (since 1931), the appear- 
ance of the Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca of Brussels (since 1932), etc. 

Assyriology has passed through a similar cycle. The first phase 
may be said to have begun about 1845 and to have closed with 
the establishment of the Delitzsch school of trained philological 
exegesis about 1880. The second phase saw the solid foundation 
of Assyrian philology through the work of Delitzsch, Haupt, 
Zimmern, Jensen, Meissner, and Ungnad and of Sumerian 
through the work of Delitzsch and Thureau-Dangin. With the 
emergence of the Assyriological school of Landsberger in the 
early twenties and the appearance of Poebel’s Sumerische Gram- 
matik (1923) the third and current phase began. This phase is 
characterized by intense activity in detailed grammar and lexi- 
cography, especially among the members of the now scattered 
Landsberger school and at the Oriental Institute, where it centers 
about the great Assyrian dictionary which is being prepared by 
Poebel and his associates. Goetze and Speiser are developing 
important schools of Accadian linguistics. It is also marked by 
monographic activity in all important fields of Assyriology, 
continuing and supplementing the work of the second phase, 
which was synthesized by Meissner in the two volumes of his 
Babylonien und Assyrien (1920-25). 

The story of the recovery of the Horito-Hittite languages is 
not yet finished. The decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs 
was begun in 1877 by Sayce and was successfully launched by 
Meriggi, Gelb, Forrer, and Hrozny between 1928 and 1933; it is 
still under way and no translations of these enigmatic texts can 
yet be relied on. The decipherment of Horite (Hurrian, Mitan- 
nian) was successfully begun by Jensen and Briinnow in 1890; 
it has been facilitated since the War of 1914-18 by the discovery 
of new documentary sources at Bogaz-kéy, Nuzu, Ugarit, and 
Mari, and is now making very rapid progress, thanks especially 
to the work of Friedrich, Speiser, and Goetze; Speiser has a 
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grammar of the language nearly ready for publication. How- 
ever, great care must be exercised in dealing with questions in 
the field of Horite philology; translations of unilingual texts are 
still very precarious. Cuneiform Hittite was deciphered by 
Hrozny in 1915; progress in its philological interpretation has 
been rapid and continuous, and good grammars and glossaries 
are now available. Recent advance has been due largely to the 
efforts of Friedrich, Ehelolf, and Sommer in Germany, and of 
Goetze and Sturtevant in America. The first stage of progress 
in this field may be said to have been surmounted as early as 
1925, but we are still far from aspiring to the third stage. Trans- 
lations by the best authorities in the field may, however, be 
followed with considerable confidence. 

In this connection we may briefly refer to the tremendous 
advance in our knowledge of Anatolian and Aegean religion ~ 
which may be confidently expected from the impending decipher- 
ment of Mycenaean and Minoan script. The 1600 tablets from 
Cnossus in the cursive script known as Linear B, excavated by 
Sir Arthur Evans forty years ago, would probably have been 
deciphered already if any appreciable part of them had been 
published. Blegen’s sensational discovery of 600 more tablets 
in this same script in Messenian Pylus (spring of 1939)4 renders 
decipherment merely a question of time and effort, since these 
documents are almost certainly in archaic Greek and many 
phonetic values are probably deducible from the Cypriote script. 
Once the phonetic values of the syllabic characters of Linear B 
have been obtained in this way, it will only be a matter of time 
and availability of material until the Cnossian tablets are also 
deciphered. To judge from the evidence of place-names, their 
language may be only dialectically different from cuneiform 
Hittite, Luvian, and proto-Lycian. In short, many vexed prob- 
lems connected with the relation between Mycenaean and later 
Greek religion may soon find their solution, at least in part. 
Since the Cnossian tablets date from about 1400 B.C. and the 
Pylian ones apparently from the thirteenth century, their 

4 See Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1939, 564 ff. I have extremely interesting infor- 


mation from oral sources with regard to the progress of research on these docu- 
ments, information which justifies optimism. 
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decipherment will cast direct light on the sources of Homer, 
thus perhaps enabling us to decide the question of the extent 
to which the Iliad and Odyssey reflect the Late Bronze Age. 

The fourth of the main groups of documentary material to 
which we referred above is the West Semitic. This term we use 
here in a wide sense, to include both Canaanite and Aramaic 
inscriptions in Northwest Semitic and South Arabic, as well as 
the rapidly increasing number of documents in early North 
Arabic. After many more-or-less abortive attempts, Phoenician 
was finally deciphered by Gesenius in 1837 and South Arabic 
yielded almost simultaneously to Gesenius and Rédiger about 
1840. Since their time the number of known inscriptions has 
increased vastly, especially in South Arabic. In 1868 the dis- 
covery of the Mesha Stone pushed the date of the oldest ‘‘Phoeni- 
cian” document back to about 850; in 1923 discoveries at Byblus 
carried this date back to before 1100; since then miscellaneous 
finds have taken it back still farther to the sixteenth century 
or even earlier.’ Because of their close linguistic resemblance to 
Biblical Hebrew, practically all “Phoenician” inscriptions from 
the twelfth century or later can be read with general certainty; 
the obscurity of older ones, including the proto-Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions from the late Middle Bronze Age (partially deciphered by 
Gardiner in 1916),° is due solely, we may suppose, to the paucity 
of texts on which to work. 

The sensational discovery of tablets in a previously unknown 
cuneiform alphabet at Ugarit (RAs esh-Shamrah) on the North- 
Syrian coast in 1929, followed by their decipherment through 
the joint efforts of Bauer and Dhorme in 1930, has opened up a 
new phase of Canaanite literature. Successive finds of docu- 
ments by the excavator, C. F. A. Schaeffer (1929-39), have now 


S For recent accounts of this material see the divergent treatments by the 
writer (Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 63, pp. 8 ff.) and by Obermann (Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc., LVIII, Supplement; Jour. Bib. Lit., LVI, 239 ff.). Flight has 
given a very judicious survey in the Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and 
the Bible (1938). 

6 The writer's proposed decipherment (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, 334 ff.) 
remains the only one which fits the linguistic situation in Syria and Palestine 
as we now know it from Ugarit and Amarna. This does not, of course, prove 
that it is correct, since our material is inadequate. 
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brought so much material, still only partly published, that we 
may confidently expect the major difficulties of interpretation 
to be solved within a few years, if Virolleaud’s yeoman work in 
editing is not stopped by the present war. The first detailed 
grammar of Ugaritic is about to be published by C. H. Gordon 
in Analecia Orientalia. The use of current translations of the 
Ugaritic religious texts requires great caution, since the pioneer 
work of Virolleaud cannot be regarded as definitive and much 
of the interpretative work of others is either fanciful or is already 
antiquated by the progress of investigation. The best recent 
work has been done by H. L. Ginsberg, with whom the writer 
finds himself generally in agreement. 

In their present form the Ugaritic documents carry us back 
only to about 1400,’ but the syllabic inscriptions on stone and 
copper which have been excavated at Byblus and in small part 
published by Dunand seem to date from the late third millen- 
nium B.C. That they are in early Canaanite seems highly 
probable, and most of them presumably have religious signifi- 
cance.’ Their decipherment may some day enable us to pene- 
trate into an early stage of Canaanite religion, comparable in 
antiquity to the Pyramid Texts and the contemporary Sumero- 
Accadian documents from Babylonia. 

After being successfully launched by Gesenius and Rédiger 
about a century ago, the interpretation of South Arabic made 
little progress until the number of accessible documents had been 
greatly increased by subsequent explorations, especially those 
of Glaser. The first stage of their interpretation was brought 
to a close by the publication of Hommel’s Siid-arabische Chres- 
tomathie in 1893. Owing to the uniformity of the material and 
to the fewness of investigators, the progress of the past half 
century has been disappointing. By far the best man in this 
field is Rhodokanakis, to whom we are indebted for nearly all 
real advance in the field. To him and to his pupils, especially 
Miss Héfner, we also owe substantial improvement in our gram- 


7 For this date see Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 77, pp. 24 f. and the refer- 
ences there given. Several colophons show that the tablets containing the 
mythological texts of Ugarit date from the reign of Niqméd. 

8 Cf. Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 60, pp. 3-5; No. 73, p. 12. 
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matical knowledge. Aside from the commonest formulae and 
from clear narrative passages, there is still wide divergence in 
the translations offered by leading scholars in the South-Arabic 
field. Consequently the reconstructions of South-Arabian religion 
offered by Nielsen and Hommel are not to be taken too seriously. 
Thanks to the recent work of F. V. Winnett, the early North- 
Arabian inscriptions written in South-Arabic script are becoming 
intelligible and are beginning to yield reliable material for the 
historian of religion.» The work of Grimme, though stimulating 
and sometimes brilliant, is erratic and undependable. It is now 
clear that the earliest Dedanite inscriptions go back as far as 
the Minaean, perhaps even farther than the latter. If we date 
the earliest documents in the South-Arabic script, whether North 
Arabic or South Arabic, to about the seventh century B.C. we 
can hardly be far off. A date in the eighth century is possible 
only for the earliest Sabaean texts. All treatment of proto- 
Arabic inscriptions must be affected by the fact that they gen- 
erally belong to an age when native South-Arabic culture had 
been long influenced, not only by Assyro-Babylonian, Persian, 
and Aramaic culture, but also by Hellenistic and Nabataean. 


Ill 


Progress in the field of OT criticism, whether textual, literary 
or historical, has been incomparably less marked during the 
past century. Moreover, practically all important forward steps 
in the historical criticism of the OT since 1840 fall in the genera- 
tion from 1850 to 1880, that is, at a time when the interpretation 
of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and South-Arabian documents 
was still in its first stage, and before there was either sufficient 
material or philological foundations strong enough to bear a 
reliable synthesis of any kind. The greatest Semitic philologian 
of modern times, Theodor Néldeke, stubbornly disregarded the 


9 See Winnett, A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions (Toronto, 
1937) and the writer’s discussion of it, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 66, pp. 30 f.; 
“The Daughters of Allah,’’ Moslem World, April, 1940, 1-18. A letter 
from him dated April 3rd, 1940, reports that he has made important further 
progress in his decipherment and interpretation of the Lihyanite inscriptions. 
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young field of Assyriology, though after he had passed his six- 
tieth year he expressed regret that he had not mastered it. For 
all his profound control of Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and the 
Aramaic dialects, he was helpless, as he candidly confessed, in 
the terrain of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Sabaean.'®? What was 
true of Néldeke was true a fortiori of the great founders of modern 
OT science: Wellhausen, Kuenen, Robertson Smith, Budde, 
Driver, etc. No less a man than Wellhausen, great Semitist 
though he was, neglected the new material from the ancient 
Orient with a disdain as arrogant as it was complete. In his 
invaluable work, Reste arabischen Heidentums (second edition 
1897) he does not even apologize for his total disregard of the 
newly revealed South-Arabic sources. Néldeke at least had the 
grace to apologize. Of course, one cannot help sympathizing 
with the suspicion which the greatest Semitists showed toward 
the new disciplines of the ancient Orient when one thinks of 
their parlous state at that time. Nor can one fail to recognize 
that the adventurous expeditions of a Winckler or of a Hommel 
into the terra incognita of historical synthesis were not calculated 
to win the approval of masters of exact method in the older 
disciplines. At the same time, there can no longer be the slightest 
doubt that neglect of the ancient Orient, whether justified at 
that time or not, could result only in failure to understand the 
background of Israel’s literature and in consequent inability to 
place the religion of Israel in its proper evolutionary setting. 


No great historian or philologian is likely to construct his 
system in a vacuum; there must be some body of external data 
or some exterior plane of reference by the aid of which he can 
redeem his system from pure subjectivity. Since no body of 
external data was recognized as being applicable, men like Well- 
hausen and Robertson Smith were forced to resort to the second 
alternative: the arrangement of Israelite data with reference to 
the evolutionary historical philosophies of Hegel (so Wellhausen) 
or of the English positivists (so Robertson Smith). Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen, the joint creators of the so-called Wellhausenist 


10 See Néldeke, Beitrige sur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 1 (1904), p. v, 
II (1912), p. v. 
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system, were all Hegelians, and Wellhausen, who was the greatest 
thinker of the three, avowed his allegiance in unmistakable 
terms when in the introduction to his famous Prolegomena (1878) 
he wrote (p. 14): ‘Meine Untersuchung... nahert sich der 
Art Vatke’s, von welchem letzteren ich auch das Meiste und 
das Beste gelernt zu haben bekenne.” Now Vatke was, we must 
remember, an ardent disciple of Hegel, who was one of the first 
and certainly the most successful exponent of Hegelianism among 
German Protestant theologians; his most important work ap- 
peared in 1835. This Hegelianism, more implicit than explicit 
with Wellhausen, became even clearer with his followers, espe- 
cially in the books of Marti, whose influence was much greater 
than his scholarly merit would seem to warrant. OT literature 
was now divided into three phases: early poetry and saga, 
prophetic writings, and legal codes. The religion of Israel 
exhibited three stages: polydemonism, henotheism, monotheism. 
To Wellhausen the fully developed religion of Israel was latent 
in its earlier stages, spirit and law replacing nature and primitive 
freedom from fixed norms, all this development following strictly 
Hegelian dialectic: thesis (the pre-prophetic stage), antithesis 
(the prophetic reaction), synthesis (the nomistic stage). 
Robertson Smith was no less a positivist because he nowhere 
described his theory of the evolution of Israel in formal positiv- 
istic terms than Wellhausen was a Hegelian because he failed 
to reduce his system to explicitly Hegelian language. The his- 
torical chain of students of comparative religion formed by 
Tylor, Robertson Smith and Frazer was largely dependent on 
the philosophical temper of the age in England, a temper which 
was powerfully influenced by the work of John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer, through whom the positivism of Comte passed 
into the history of religion and related fields. It is quite impos- 
sible to understand the development of Robertson Smith’s 
thought without understanding the nature of English positiv- 
istic philosophy. English OT scholarship subsequently fell even 
more completely under the domination of the positivist tradition, 
as is particularly evident in the writings of S. R. Driver and 
S. A. Cook, to name only its most prominent representatives in 
the two generations that have elapsed since Smith’s death. In 
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France the positivist tradition has also been dominant, except 
in Catholic circles, as is clear from the recent work of such 
Protestant scholars as Lods and Causse.". With the latter we 
move into a new stage, which has been deeply influenced by the 
sociological schools of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. It is his- 
torically important to stress the fact that, in spite of the far- 
reaching resemblances between the conclusions of the German 
and of the Anglo-French schools, they go back to essentially 
different philosophical horizons. Accidentally, however, it hap- 
pens that there is a striking superficial resemblance between the 
evolutionary religious schemes of Hegel and of Comte, since the 
latter also thought in triads as illustrated by his progressive 
sequence: fetishism, polytheism, monotheism. On the other 
hand, Comte’s triple hierarchy of modes of thought (theological, 
metaphysical, and positivistic or scientific), which was in some 
respects diametrically opposed to Hegelian doctrines, has led 
Anglo-French and more recently American Biblical scholarship | 
into more and more drastic evolutionary materialism. Under 
the influence of current instrumentalist philosophy, American 
Biblical scholarship tends to construct unilateral schemes of 
evolution, oriented either toward some form of socialism or 
toward ethical humanism. In these systems mechanical progres- 
sivism competes with a remorseless meliorism to produce increas- 
ingly artificial results. Whenever doubts arise they are quickly 
suppressed by appeal to the authority of Biblical criticism, which 
by establishing the chronological sequence, early poems and 
sagas, prophetic writings, legal codes, appears superficially to 
confirm the evolutionary schemes in question. 


11 | take this opportunity to correct the erroneous emphasis I placed on the 
Hegelian atmosphere of Causse’s work in my review (Jour. Bib. Lit., LVII, 
220), where I wrote: “‘The sociological determinism of the author is thus 
essentially Hegelian.” In a recent letter to me Professor Causse protests 
against this statement, insisting that he is actually opposed to Hegelianism. 
The “rigid Wellhausenism” for which I tax him later does, in fact, give his 
picture of Israelite evolution a Hegelian appearance. However, direct philo- 
sophical influence on his work is mostly of neo-positivistic character (Frazer, 
Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl), and Max Weber, whom he often quotes, was as 
much of a positivist as he was a Hegelian. 
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The reaction against these suspiciously aprioristic construc- 
tions came first in Germany, where they originated. The first 
competent scholar to give formal utterance to the new attitude 
was none other than Rudolf Kittel, in his historic address, ‘‘Die 
Zukunft der Alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft,’ delivered at 
the first German Orientalistentag in Leipzig, September 29th, 
1921: ‘Es fehlte dem Gebadude (d.h., der Schule Wellhausens) 
das Fundament, und es fehlten den Baumeistern die Massstabe.’’ 
In this address he stressed, as we have, the fact that the founders 
of modern OT science had no idea of the great world of the 
ancient Orient, which was just then opening up, and that their 
successors also failed to reckon with it, in spite of the vast increase 
in our knowledge. There were two weaknesses in Kittel’s pre- 
sentation. In the first place, he was premature. The past twenty 
years have enormously extended and deepened our knowledge 
of the ancient Near East; in fact they have brought the first 
real syntheses, which were still absolutely impossible when 
Kittel spoke. Even nine years ago, when I wrote my first partial 
synthesis of the results of Palestinian archaeology for Biblical 
scholarship, the time was not ripe for a successful effort to 
reinterpret the history of Israel’s religion in the light of archaeo- 
logical discoveries. Such a reinterpretation I hope to offer in 
two volumes which should appear in the coming two years; the 
present article contains a greatly condensed abstract of certain 
chapters of them. Kittel’s second weakness was that he lacked 
the perspective from which to judge the philosophical tendencies 
inherent in the development of Biblical research, especiaily in 


12 Zeits. Alttest. Wiss., 1921, 86. 

13 The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (New York, 1932-5). For an 
accurate foreshadowing of my present attitude see ‘Archaeology Confronts 
Biblical Criticism,” The American Scholar, 1938, 176-188, with W. C. Graham’s 
reply, ‘Higher Criticism Survives Archaeology,” Jbid., 409-427. In the latter 
article Principal Graham makes so many concessions that in some respects 
the difference between our stated views becomes a matter of terminology. 
However, he continues to maintain a theory of the development of Israelite 
religion which I cannot accept, while I adhere to the standard critical position 
with regard to the order and chronology of J, E, D, P, though he is ready to 
abandon it. 
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Germany. It is all very well to declare that the historico- 
religious edifice of Wellhausen lacked a solid foundation and to 
point out his ignorance of the historical and cultural background 
of Israel, but conviction can come only after an exposition of 
the intrinsic reasons for the artificiality of this edifice and a 
synchronous demonstration of a better structure, founded on 
solid historical material. 

Since 1921 there have been sporadic attempts, mainly in Ger- 
many, to shake off the yoke of a rigid Wellhausenism, but it 
cannot be said that any has succeeded, though there have been 
numerous partial successes and many correct observations. 
However, voices are more and more often heard decrying the 
artificiality of most modern theories of the religious evolution 
of Israel. The important and influential school of Albrecht Alt 
has performed exceedingly valuable services for Israelite history 
as a whole, but it is clear that it is weak in the sphere of religious 
history. Meanwhile the crisis of religious faith in Central Europe 
which heralded the victory of National Socialism in Germany, 
has brought with it a violent reaction against historicism (His- 
torismus) in all its manifestations, ‘a reaction almost as pro- 
nounced among foes of the movement as among its friends. The 
great work of the Swiss scholar, Walther Eichrodt, Theologie 
des Alten Testaments (1933-39), expresses the author’s conviction 
in emphatic words: ‘In der Tat ist es hohe Zeit, dass auf dem 
Gebiet des Alten Testaments einmal mit der Alleinherrschaft 
des Historismus gebrochen und der Weg zuruckgefunden wird 
zu der alten und in jeder wissenschaftlichen Epoche neu zu 
lésenden Aufgabe, die alttestamentliche Glaubenswelt in ihrer 
strukturellen Einheit zu begreifen.”™ 


IV 


This is hardly the place in which to present my philosophical 
credo, but a few observations are in order, since one’s philo- 
sophical position is inseparably bound up with one’s efforts at 
synthesis — perhaps more in the field of this paper than in most 


“I, 5. 
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essays at historical interpretation. In the first place, I am a 
resolute positivist — but only in so far as positivism is the expres- 
ston of the modern rational-scientific approach to physical and 
historical reality. I would not call myself a positivist at all if 
it were not for the insistence with which National-Socialist 
theorists have rejected the rational-scientific approach to reality, 
calling it ‘‘positivism.’’ I am even in a sense an instrumentalist, 
but only to the extent that I acknowledge the truth of an instru- 
mentalism sub specie aeternitatis, in complete opposition to the 
metaphysical system of the Dewey school. Men can judge the 
value of a movement or of a method only by inadequate criteria, 
and to set up such criteria as absolute guides is the most danger- 
ous possible procedure, both in science and in life. I am an 
evolutionist, but only in an organismic, not in a mechanical or 
a melioristic sense. All such aprioristic evolutionary systems 
as those of Hegel and Comte are so artificial and so divorced 
from physical or historical reality that they cannot be safely 
used as frames of reference, though they have undoubtedly pos- 
sessed real heuristic value — a partially erroneous classification 
is generally better than no classification at all. Subsequent 
evolutionary philosophies are so unilaterally determined that 
they can at best reflect only one facet of a polyhedron. Favorite 
forms of determinism in our day are socio-economic, ranging 
all the way from the brilliant and often correct work of Max 
Weber's to the plausible but factitious reconstructions of ortho- 
dox Marxists. 

The most reasonable philosophy of history, in my judgment, 
is evolutionary and organismic. Evolution is not unilateral 
progress, it is more than a series of abrupt mutations; yet, like 
organic development, it falls into more or less definite forms, 
patterns, and configurations, each with its own complex body 
of characteristics. In recent years we have been made familiar 
with “Gestalt” in psychology, with “patterns” in the history of 
religions and sociology, with “cultures” in archaeology and eth- 
nography. A comparison of successive organismic phenomena dis- 


8 ] do not wish to give the impression that all Weber's work was charac- 
terized by socio-economic determinism. Far from it. I wish here only to 
emphasize the relative soundness of this phase of his work. 
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cleses definite organic relationships, which cannot possibly be 
accidental and which require some causal or purposive explana- 
tion, whether it be some latent or potential entelechy or whether 
it be interpreted teleologically. But the task of the historian, 
as distinguished from the philosopher or the theologian, is to 
study the phenomena as objectively as possible, employing 
inductive methods wherever possible. My task is restricted as 
far as possible to historical description and interpretation, leaving 
the higher but less rigorous forms of interpretation to others. 
Though I am, as will be clear from the above sketch, essentially 
an historicist, my point of view remains very different from that 
of the older representatives of Historismus, whose interpreta- 
tion was distorted by erroneous postulates and false frames of 
reference, and who sinned grievously in subordinating structural 
and organismic considerations to sequential relationships. 


Broad classifications of historical phenomena are inevitably 
inadequate, yet if they are planned with sufficient care they can 
be illuminating. I have found the following classification of 
mental operations very useful in the study of the history of 
religions. The late R. Lévy-Bruhl® introduced a happy new 
term into current terminology: “prelogical’’ thought. In other 
words, primitive men and modern savages share a type of think- 
ing which never rises to the logical level, but always remains 
more or less fluid and impersonal, not distinguishing between 
causal relationships and coincidences or purely superficial simi- 
larities, unable to make precise definitions and utterly uncon- 
scious of their necessity. Most ancient mythology goes back to 
the prelogical stage of thinking. Next above this stage is what 
I would term “empirico-logical”’ thought, in which sound, though 
unconscious, observation and simple deduction from experience, 
subconscious as a rule, play an important part. This stage, in 
which most of the fundamental discoveries and inventions of 
primitive man were made, was to a large extent contemporary 
with the prelogical stage, but it assumed the dominant role 
during the third millennium B.C. and continued until the dawn 
of logical reasoning in sixth-century Greece. Empirical logic 


6 See especially Lévy-Bruhl, La mentalité primitive (1922). 
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became self-conscious in the systematic “‘science” of the Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, at least as early as 2100 B.C.; it is best 
illustrated by the elaborate systems of magic and divination 
developed in Babylonia during the following centuries, where 
we find a “proto-inductive”’ method of gathering data and 
methodical deduction from these “inductions” as well as from 
empirically developed or mythologically conditioned postulates. 
Empirical logic survived long after the discovery of logical 
reasoning by the Greeks, even in some dominant intellectual 
circles. It goes without saying that prelogical thinking has never 
become extinct among savages and children, and that a discon- 
certing proportion of contemporary adult thinking is essentially 
prelogical, especially among uneducated people, in the most 
civilized lands. Empirico-logical thinking is still commoner. 
However, since we must classify modes of thought according to 
their best examples and since chronological progress in dominant 
types of thinking is certain, our classification is just as instruc- 
tive, mutatis mutandis, as the archaeologically useful (but cultur- 
ally somewhat misleading) series, stone — bronze — iron. 


V 


After these preliminary remarks, whose apparently dispro- 
portionate length is required by the nature of our theme, we 
may turn to consider the subject of our paper. The space at 
our disposal is, however, too short to allow a full treatment of 
so extensive a topic, and we shall restrict ourselves to a brief 
comparison of the conceptions regarding the nature of deity 
among the peoples of the ancient Near East between cir. 2000 
and 1000 B.C. with those prevailing in Israel between cir. 1200 
and 800 B.C. Since the national and cultural evolution of Israel 
shows an inevitable lag (which must not be exaggerated!) when 
compared to that of the surrounding peoples this apparent 
chronological disparity is quite justified. When we remember 
that Israel was situated in the middle of the ancient Near East 
and that all streams of influence from the richer and older centers 
of culture percolated into Palestine, when we recall that Israelite 
tradition itself derived both its ancestors and its civilization 


126497R 
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from Babylonia, Egypt, and Canaan (Phoenicia), then our 
chronological postulate is not only justified but becomes inevi- 
table. Incidentally, it has the practical advantage of scrupulous 
fairness, since we are not retrojecting ideas which are expressed 
in documents of — say — the seventh century B.C. into the 
middle of the second millennium, following the example of many 
members of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule, who did not 
hesitate to relate the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles to 
the Mandaean liturgies and the Corpus Hermeticum, though 
the latter cannot antedate the third century A.D., and the 
former can hardly be earlier than the sixth century A.D. 
Slight chronological uncertainties must remain: it is by no means 
always certain that a given religious text from the ancient Orient 
(including the Bible) actually reflects the period when it was 
ostensibly compiled; it may belong to a considerably earlier 
period, being handed down orally or in writing and then adapted 
to a special purpose, with no change in its religious atmosphere. 
Moreover, in dealing with Biblical literature unusual care must 
be exercised in dating and interpreting our material, both because 


of its complicated transmission and because of frequent textual 
and lexical uncertainty. 


Among the most serious methodological fallacies of most 
current OT scholarship is the tendency to telescope an evolution 
that actually took many thousands of years into the space of 
a few centuries.'? This is a direct result of adherence to a uni- 
lateral evolutionary scheme which requires a definite succession 
from simpler and cruder to more complex and more refined forms, 
and which tries to eliminate the latter from early stages and the 
former from later stages of a given development. Actually, of 
course, the order of evolution is, in the main, correct, but we 
must go back several thousand years to find prelogical thinking 
dominant in the most advanced circles. The religious literature 


17 This tendency is by no means the exclusive property of OT scholars. 
An example of it, though much less drastic, is Breasted’s brilliant book, The 
Dawn of Conscience (1933), in which he seems to date the effective emergence 
of social conscience in Egypt in the Old Empire. However, since he defines 
“conscience” in social terms, his conclusion is not without some historical 
justification. 
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of the ancient Orient is mainly empirico-logical and there is 
little evidence of true prelogical thought except in such bodies 
of material as the Pyramid Texts, unilingual Sumerian religious 
compositions of the third millennium, and other documents 
transmitted to later times but redolent of their primitive origins. 
Even in magic and divination after the beginning of the second 
millennium, there was increasing tendency to restrict the pre- 
logical element to inherited elements (very numerous, of course) 
and to employ empirico-logical methods to innovate and develop. 
The mythological substratum of fertility cults and ritual retains 
its prelogical character longest, but after 2000 B.C. there is an 
increasing tendency to explain away inconsistencies and to turn 
the originally impersonal, dynamistic figures of the ‘“drama’”’ 
into definite forms with tangible personalities, fitted into a 
special niche in an organized pantheon. On the other hand, of 
course, empirico-logical thinking generalizes by intuitive ‘‘induc- 
tion,” and reasons by intuitive analogy, so we cannot be surprised 
to find the highest religious thought of the late third and the 
second millennia B.C. engaged in modifying the fluid dynamism 
of early religious expression in two directions: pantheism and 
monotheism. Both in Egypt and in Babylonia pantheistic 
tendencies appear clearly but remained in general abortive. 
After the middle of the second millennium B.C. monotheistic 
tendencies also appear in our sources, but were also repressed 
by the standard pluralistic polytheism of the age — except in 
Israel, where monotheism flowered. In India, on the‘other hand, 
primitive dynamistic ideas persisted and were transformed into 
pantheistic conceptions by the empirico-logical thought of the 
Upanishads and of the earliest Buddhism.”* 


18 There is no reason whatever to date the first appearance of strictly logical 
reasoning in India before the Greek period (third century B.C.). It must also 
be remembered that some comprehension of Greek ways of thinking must 
have percolated into Babylonia and even farther east through the intermedi- 
ation of Greek traders and professional men during the fifth century B.C. 
It is hard to escape the conclusion that the remarkable development of sys- 
tematic astronomical research in Babylonia during the late fifth and the fourth 
centuries was due to an intellectual impulse originating in Greece and trans- 
mitted through Asia Minor and Phoenicia. I expect to discuss this subject 
at more length elsewhere. 
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VI 


In this paper we are not so much interested in sporadic evi- 
dences of pantheism or of monotheism in the ancient Near East 
as we are in the nature of the organized polytheism of the Assyro- 
Babylonians, Canaanites, Hurrians, Hittites, Achaeans, Egyp- 
tians, in the second millennium B.C. All of these peoples pos- 
sessed a definite pantheon, which naturally varied from district 
to district and from period to period, but which was surprisingly 
stable. In the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, before 
1600 B.C.*9 the Babylonian pantheon was organized on the basis 
which it occupied for a millennium and a half, with little further 
change. Head of the pantheon was Marduk of Babylon, hence- 
forth identified with the chief god of the Sumerian pantheon, 
Enlil or Ellil, “lord of the storm.” As head of the pantheon 
Marduk was commonly called bélu, ‘‘lord,” and the appellation 
Bél soon replaced his personal name for ordinary purposes. In 
Assyria Marduk’s place was naturally held by Asshur, chief 
deity of the city Asshur, who was also identified with the old 
Sumerian god Ellil. Under the head of the pantheon were many 
hundreds of other deities, ranging from the great gods to minor 
divinities, often of only local significance. The boundary line 
between gods and demons was none too clear and fluctuated 
constantly. For our present purposes it is important to stress 
the fact that most of the gods were cosmic in character and that 
the multiplication of names was due largely to the differentiation 
of originally identical divinities, whose appellations became 
attached to different local cults,?° as well as to the introduction 
of many foreign deities. Only a small part of these figures may 
be said to have developed clear-cut personalities, as was undoubt- 
edly true of Ea, Nabfi, Shamash, Ishtar, etc. Almost any impor- 
tant deity was at the same time connected with numerous 
different localities and temples; he was charged with some cosmic 
function which required his presence in many different places 


19 For this chronology see Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 77, pp. 25 ff. Very 
important confirmation of my new low dates is at hand from other sources. 

20 See, e.g., Bertholet’s instructive study, Gdtterspaltung und Gétterver- 
sinigung. 
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and under many different conditions; he was considered to have 
his own residence in heaven or the underworld, or both. Nowhere 
except in astrological speculation of relatively late date is a great 
god assigned exclusive dominion over a given district or country. 
Marduk is called ‘‘king of (foreign) lands” (Jugal kurkurra) by 
Kurigalzu III (fourteenth century). In the canonic list of gods, 
which was composed before 1600 B.C., we find numerous identi- 
fications of Sumero-Accadian deities with Hurrian and Northwest- 
Semitic ones; e.g., Ishtar is identified with Shaushka and Ash- 
tartu, Adad is identified with Ba‘al or Dad(d)a and with Teshub. 
Nothing can be clearer than the universal cosmic significance of 
the great gods, especially of Marduk in the Creation Epic, which 
dates in its present form from the early second millennium. In 
the somewhat earlier Gilgamesh Epic we are told that Gilgamesh 
journeyed a prodigious distance westward in search of his 
ancestor, the Flood-hero Ut-napishtim. In order to reach the 
Source of the Rivers”! he traversed the western desert; he reached 
the mythical mountains of Mashu; he traveled in darkness for 
twenty-four hours, with gigantic strides; he emerged into the 
beautiful garden of Siduri, the goddess of life; he crossed the 
redoubtable waters of death, shunning no toil in order to attain 
his goal. But no matter how far Gilgamesh traveled he could 
not escape Shamash, who traveled around the earth in a single 
day. Even at the Source of the Rivers the gods are all-powerful, 
for they placed Ut-napishtim there after the Flood, following 
the command of Ellil. 

Nothing can be clearer from Assyro-Babylonian literature of 
the second millennium than the total absence of any suggestion 
of henotheism, ‘‘the belief in one god without asserting that he 
is the only god,’’3 or, as commonly meant by Biblical scholars, 
the belief that the chief god or the patron deity of a given land 
was lord only of that land and people. Whenever the Meso- 
potamians came into sufficiently close and persistent contact 
with a foreign cult to become acutely conscious of the existence 
of its deity, they adopted him into their own pantheon, either 


a See Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXV, 161-195. 
#2 See Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXVI, 258 ff. 
23 Concise Oxford Dictionary, s. v. 
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identifying him directly with one of the native deities, or assign- 
ing him some special place or function in their pantheon. Theo- 
logical disputes must constantly have arisen over details. One 
school, for example, regarded Ishtar as daughter of the old god 
of heaven, Anu (Sumerian An, ‘‘Heaven’’), while another con- 
sidered her as daughter of the moon-god, Sin. Similarly, one 
group regarded Ninurta as the greatest and most powerful of 
the gods, while another group insisted that this honor belonged 
exclusively to Marduk. 

The recognition that many deities were simply manifestations 
of a single divinity and that the domain of a god with cosmic 
functions was universal, inevitably led to some form of practical 
monotheism or pantheism. To the second half of the second 
millennium belong, on clear intrinsic evidence, two illustrations, 
one monotheistic and the other pantheistic in tendency. The 
first is the well-known tablet in which Marduk is successively 
identified with a whole list of deities, each of whom is called by 
his name; e.g., Sin is Marduk as illuminer of the night. The 
second is a document which lists all important deities, male and 
female, as parts of the cosmic body of Ninurta; e.g., Ellil and 
Ninlil are his two eyes, Marduk is his neck. 

Among the Hurrians and Hittites the process of syncretism 
was carried so far that it becomes almost impossible to guess the 
origin of a god’s name by the place of his residence, or rather, by 
the places where he is specially worshipped. The extraordinary 
fusion of Sumero-Accadian and Hurrian pantheons is illustrated 
by documents from Nuzu in northeastern Mesopotamia, from 
Mitanni proper, from Mari, and from Ugarit, but nowhere so 
clearly as in the rich material from the Hittite capital (Bogaz- 
kéy). One Hurrian myth describes the primordial theomachy, 
in which the father of the gods, Kumarbi, is defeated by the 
storm-god, Teshub, with whom are allied an impressive list of 
Hurrian and Accadian deities.4 Three Sumero-Accadian god- 
desses ranged particularly far to the west: Nikkal, whose cult 
is attested from different parts of Syria and Cappadocia in the 
second millennium; Kubaba, who apparently started as the 


24 See provisionally Forrer, Journal Asiatique, CCXVII, 238 f. 
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Sumero-Accadian k2-Baba (the holy Baba)?5 and became increas- 
ingly popular, especially in Asia Minor, where she was finally 
borrowed by the Greeks as Cybebe, identified with Cybele; 
Ishtar of Nineveh, a long list of whose cult-centers in different 
countries is found in a Hittite document from about the thir- 
teenth cerntury.** To the Hittites all storm-gods were Teshub, 
all mother-goddesses Hebat; in Hittite literature there is no such 
thing as henotheism. The religious catholicity of the Hittites is 
shown not only by their wholesale adoption of Accadian and 
Hurrian deities, but also by their use of ritual formulae and 
incantations in several different tongues, including Babylonian. 


It is increasingly evident that in many respects there was close 
similarity between the Anatolian (Horito-Hittite) religion of 
the late second millennium B.C. and the Aegean, both as we 
see it in Minoan and Mycenaean monuments and as we find it 
vividly portrayed in the Iliad and the Odyssey. While it is, of 
course, true that the Homeric epics in substantially their present 
form belong to the beginning of the first millennium, it is now 
recognized by virtually all scholars that they reflect the culture 
and the conceptual world of sub-Mycenaean times, i.e., of the 
last two centuries of the second millennium — in certain respects 
even of the Late Mycenaean (fourteenth-thirteenth centuries). 
In the Iliad and Odyssey there is no suggestion that any of the 
great gods were restricted by nationality in their sphere of action, 
though they often play favorites. Zeus, Hera, and Apollo are 
worshipped by both Achaeans and Anatolians; Odysseus en- 
counters Poseidon and is aided by Athene wherever he wanders. 
From Zeus, who still bears the Indo-European appellation 
“father of men and gods,’”?7 to Helius, whose favorite abode is 


2s | hope to discuss this figure elsewhere; see provisionally my note in 
Mélanges Syriens offerts d M. R. Dussaud, I, 118, n. 2. 

36 See Friedrich, Der Alte Orient, XXV, 2, pp. 20-22. The Ninevite goddess 
is summoned to come to the Hittite capital from Ugarit, Alalkha, and other 
places as far south as Sidon in Syria, from parts of northern Mesopotamia as 
far south as Asshur, from Cyprus, and from southern Asia Minor as far west 
as Masha and Karkaya (probably the Achaemenian Kark& and therefore 
Caria). 

27 See Nilsson, Archiv fiir Religionsgeschichte, XXXV, 156 ff. 
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in the land of the Ethiopians in the far south, the great gods are 
cosmic in function and unlimited in their power of movement. 


Turning to Canaanite religion, we find ourselves in an entirely 
different situation from our predecessors, thanks especially to 
the religious literature of the fifteenth century B.C. from Ugarit, 
but also to archaeological discoveries at Ugarit, Byblus, Beth- 
shan, Megiddo, and Lachish. It is now certain that the religion 
of Canaan was of the same general type as that of Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, and the Aegean in the second millennium. Organized 
cult in temples played the chief role, and sacred rocks, trees, 
and springs were much less significant than has been supposed. 
Moreover, the religion of Canaan was true polytheism, not poly- 
demonism, and no henotheism can be proved to exist in it. 
Thanks to the documents from Ugarit we now know that the 
account of Phoenician mythology preserved by Sanchuniathon 
of Berytus (about the seventh century B.C.?)?* and condensed 
by Philo Byblius (first century A.D.) into the form in which we 
have it, reflects, with substantial accuracy, the mythology of 
the Canaanites in the middle of the second millennium. A mass 
of fragmentary data from Canaanite, Egyptian, and Greek 
sources helps to round out and complete the picture. The titular 
head of the pantheon was the high god, El, who no longer took 
too active a part in the affairs of men, and who lived far away, 
at the source of the rivers, ‘‘in the midst of the fountain of the 
two tehoms.’’?? In order to reach the home of El it was necessary 
even for deities endowed with superhuman strength to journey 
through ‘‘a thousand plains, ten thousand fields.”3° El and his 
consort Asherah (who was much more than a sacred tree!) were 


28 Cf. provisionally Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 70, p. 24. An earlier date 
is defended by Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton, 1939, 67 ff., against 


all onomastic and historical probability. 
29 Cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XIV, 121 and notes 93-94. The text reads as 


follows (repeated so often that form and meaning are quite clear): 
‘ima Eli mabbtki nahartma girba ’ap(i)gé tiham(a)téma 
“to El who causes the rivers to flow in the midst of the fountains 
of the two deeps.”” 
3° For this rendering, which imposes itself as soon as pointed out, see de 
Vaux, Revue Biblique, 1939, 597. 
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the progenitors of gods and of men. Next to him was the head 
of the pantheon de facto, the storm-god Hadad, the lord (Ba‘lu, 
Ba‘al) par excellence. That Ba‘al early became his personal 
name as well as his appellation, just as was later true of Adon? 
(Adonis), of Aramaean Bé and Bél#, etc., is certain from the 
fact that it was borrowed by the Egyptians in this sense as early 
as the fifteenth century and that it was listed as such in the still 
earlier Babylonian canonical list of gods. Baal was the lord of 
heaven, the giver of all life, the ruler of gods and of men, to 
whom it is said: t#qgahu milka ‘6lémika, dérkata déta dardérika, 
“thou shalt take thy eternal kingdom, thy dominion for ever 
and ever.’ The throne of Baal is on a lofty mythical mountain 
in the far north, certainly to be compared with the Mesopotamian 
mountain of the gods, Arallu, also in the far north and also the 
mountain of gold. 

The extent to which Canaanite gods were fused with Egyptian 
has become very clear as a result of Montet’s excavation in the 
ruins of Tanis, which was the capital of the Ramessides in the 
thirteenth century B.C. The native god of Tanis, Sfitah (later 
Séth), who became the patron deity of the dynasty, was identified 
with Baal, and his consort Nephthys became Anath. Canaanite 
Haur6n was identified with Horus, Astarte with Isis. The 
Ugaritic texts show that the artificer of the gods, Késhar (later 
Kishor), was identified with Egyptian Ptah, as had long ago 
been correctly guessed by G. Hoffman,3} and a hieroglyphic 
inscription from Megiddo now proves that there was a temple 
of Ptah at Ascalon. Much older, of course, is the identification 
of the West-Semitic Ba‘latu, ‘‘the Lady,” with Egyptian Hathor, 
both at Byblus and in Sinai and Egypt itself. To the Canaanites 


3t Ras Shamra III AB, A, line 10 (Virolleaud, Syria, XVI, 30). 

32 Ibid., V AB, D, lines 44f. (Virolleaud, La déesse ‘Anat, 51 ff.). For the 
imagery and the cosmological ideas involved see especially Delitzsch, Wo lag 
das Paradies?, 117 ff.; Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, 203 ff. (to be 
rectified in the direction of Delitzsch’s position); Jeremias, Das Alte Testament 
im Lichte des alten Orients?, 568; Albright, Jour. Bib. Lit., XX XIX, 137 ff. 

33 Zeits. f. Assyriologie, XI, 254, independently discovered by H. L. Ginsberg 
through his study of the Ugaritic material (Orientalia, IX, 39-44). Very 
important additional evidence for Ginsberg’s position has since come to light 
and will be treated soon by the present writer. 
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there was no limit to the power of their deities; of Késhar-Ptah 
it is said, ‘‘for his is Crete, the throne on which he sits, Egypt, 
the land of his inheritance.’’4 Similarly, Canaanite, Amorite, 
and Accadian deities were exchanged and identified to a discon- 
certing degree. Gods like Hadad and Dagan, Ashirat (Asherah) 
and Astarte (Ishtar) were worshipped in the second millennium 
from the Delta of Egypt to the mountains of Iran. In the cunei- 
form tablets found in Syria from the period 1500-1300 B.C., 
we find Sumero-Accadian names and ideograms used so widely 
for native deities that we are often quite unable to say what 
their native names may have been. Such cases as Bélit-ekalli 
of Qatna, Damu of Byblus, Ninurta of a town in the territory 
of Jerusalem are the rule, not the exception. Some of these 
deities became permanently domiciled in the West. 

In Egypt also we find a similar situation, though its advanced 
civilization and its natural conservatism combined to produce 
a remarkable polarity, in which the most pantheistic and rarified 
monotheistic conceptions are found side by side with extremely 
primitive myths and beliefs. The god Amfin-Ré‘, who was not 
only the sun-god but was also creator and lord of the universe, 
is praised in the following terms in the great hymn to Amfn 
(from the fifteenth century B.C., but unquestionably older in 
conception) : 

Thou far traveller, thou prince of Upper Egypt, lord of the land of the 
Matoi (Eastern Desert of Nubia) and ruler of Punt (East Africa), 

Thou greatest of heaven, thou oldest of the earth, lord of what exists... 

Whose sweet odor the gods love, as he comes from Punt, rich in frag- 
rance as he comes from the land of the Matoi, with fair countenance as 
he comes from ‘God’s Land’ (Asia) .. . 


‘Hail to thee!’ says every foreign land, as high as heaven is and as wide 
as earth is and as deep as the sea is. . .35 


34 See Ginsberg, loc. cit. My translation differs slightly from Ginsberg’s, 
since I translate the word klh (left untranslated by the latter) as kf-lahu, “for 
to him (is). The second passage, which threw Ginsberg off the track, is 
characteristically abbreviated and should be read: b‘l bkpt ‘el . kih (Kptr 
ks'u . thth . Hkpt 'ars . nhlth), “lord of Egypt-of-God, for to him (i.e., to 
Késhar) belongs (Crete, the throne on which he sits, etc.).” 

38 For good recent translations see Scharff, Aegyptische Sonnenlieder, 1921, 
47 ff., and Erman, Die Literatur der Aegypter, 1923, 350 ff. 
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The archaism of the language and of the geographical termi- 
nology should not prevent us from recognizing the fact that this 
text forms a perfect conceptual bridge between the ideas of the 
third millennium, as illustrated by the hymns‘to Ré‘ in the 
Pyramid Texts, and the great Hymn to the Aten, which dates 
from the fourteenth century. Even after the reaction had set in 
strongly against monotheism in the late fourteenth century we 
find that Wen-Amfin can say to the prince of Byblus in the early 
eleventh century: “‘There is no ship on the waters that does not 
belong to Amfin, for his is the sea and his is Lebanon, of which 
thou sayest, ‘It is mine’.” It is interesting to note that the 
Canaanite prince is represented as admitting freely that Amfin 
is supreme and as adding that Amfin taught and equipped Egypt 
first, so that Egypt was able to instruct the Canaanites in the 
art of civilization. It may be observed that this idea agrees with 
the conceptions of the Ugaritic texts of the fifteenth century 
regarding Ptah-Késhar, as well as with the Biblical view that 
Canaan was son of Ham and brother of Mizraim; so there is no 
reason whatever for suspecting its essential authenticity. 

The general character of the Aten religion is so well known 
that there is no occasion for us to dwell on it here at length. In 
spite of occasional denials by scholars, there can be no doubt 
that it was a true monotheism, though specifically solar in type 
and consequently far below the lofty spiritual monotheism of a 
Second Isaiah. This is proved not only by many statements in 
the Hymn to the Aten which sound monotheistic but also by 
the wave of erasing names of other gods from public monuments 
which then swept over the country. It is also confirmed by other 
points, such as the absence of shrines of other gods or of their 
representations in contemporary remains at Tell el-‘Am4rnah. 
The solar disk is addressed as ‘‘the only god, beside whom there 
is no other,” as creator and sustainer of Syria and Nubia as well 
as of Egypt, as creator and lord of all, including the most distant 
lands. 

After the Aten cult had been, at least officially, stamped out, 
the priests of Amfin had a brief period of glory. Not, however, 
for long. The north reacted a second time against the religious 
tyranny of the south, and Sfitah of Tanis was made patron of 
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the Ramesside kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty. Above we 
have sketched the remarkable fusion of Egyptian and Canaanite 
pantheons which took place at Tanis. So complete was the fusion 
that it is difficult to determine the origin of any given image of 
Sfttah-Baal from iconography alone without clear stylistic 
. indices; from Nubia to Ugarit we find substantially the same 
iconographic type. The extent of this amalgamation of cults 
may be illustrated in many ways. The phenomena are absolutely 
certain and it is, therefore, quite clear that nothing remotely 
like the ‘‘henotheism” of Biblical scholars is reflected by our 
Egyptian sources during the period from 1500 to 1000 B.C. 

In spite of the inadequacy of our treatment, which could easily 
be extended and amplified in many directions, the picture of 
ancient Near-Eastern polytheism in the second half of the second 
millennium is entirely clear. It was this world into which Israel 
was born and in which it took up its inheritance. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that this is not the world pictured by 
Wellhausen and his followers. 


VII 


It is quite impossible to develop my conception of early 
Israelite religious history here in detail. Though accepting the 
assured results of modern Biblical criticism, I fail absolutely to 
see that they carry the implications for the religious evolution 
of Israel with which they are generally credited. The very fact 
that J, E, D, and P reflect different streams of tradition gives 
us reasonable confidence that the outstanding facts and circum- 
stances on which they agree are historical. It is true that J and 
E may have separated into two streams of tradition in the 
eleventh century, but this would carry us back so close to the 
age of Moses and Joshua that only hypercriticism could doubt 
the substantial historicity of the common source. Moreover, 
thanks to recent archaeological discoveries and to the research of 
such scholars as Nyberg, we are coming to have a much higher 
respect for the historical value of oral tradition than we had a 
few decades ago. If we eliminate the Book of Genesis because 
it reflects many pre-Israelite traditions, whose originally poly- 
theistic character is sometimes transparent, and if we eliminate 
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all the rhapsodist prophets of the eighth century and later, 
together with the Hagiographa as a whole, D and P, the latter 
part of the Book of Kings, and clear Deuteronomic and Priestly 
elements in the earlier books, we still have a very considerable 
body of material to illuminate the period from 1200 to 800 B.C. 
Only the most extreme criticism can see any appreciable differ- 
ence between the God of Moses in JE and the God of Jeremiah, 
or between the God of Elijah and the God of Deutero-Isaiah. 
The rebellion against historicism of which I spoke above is 
justified, yet it should not be a revolt against sound historical 
method but rather against the unilateral theory of historical 
evolution, which makes such an unjustified cleft between the 
official religion of earlier and of later Israel. A balanced organ- 
ismic position may consistently hold that the religion of Moses 
and of Elijah, of David and of the Psalmists was the same in all 
essentials, just as the religion of Jesus was substantially identical 
with that of St. Francis and the faith of Paul was also the faith 
of Augustine. In other words it is not really historicism that is 
at fault, but rather the philosophy of history which is too often 
associated with it. 


I am, of course, fully aware of all the conventional arguments 
brought by scholars against early Israelite monotheism, but I 
consider virtually all of them as invalid and some of them as 
quite absurd. This is, however, not the place to refute them in 
detail. I wish only to point out that the literature of early Israel 
all comes from the empirico-logical age, in which there were no 
such concepts as philosophical interpretation or logical definition. 
Wisdom was gnomic or graphic; long inherited expressions were 
used without thought of their being treated as material for 
logico-analytical hermeneutics or for philosophical deductions. 
The sixth century B.C., with Thales and Pythagoras, with 
Deutero-Isaiah and Job, had not yet come. No one could have 
predicted that the First Commandment would have been 
explained in the Nineteenth Century as henotheistic; no one 
could have imagined that the words of Jephthah or of Elijah, 
written down in their present form about the seventh century, 
but presumably following old tradition, would have been inter- 
preted otherwise than as simple statements of what everybody 
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knew to be the Ammonite or Tyrian point of view. As a matter 
of fact there is nothing in the earlier sources which sounds any 
more polytheistic than the words attributed to Solomon by the 
Chronicler in the fourth century B.C. — ‘‘for great is our God 
above all gods” (I Chron 25). Nor is any allusion to the “sons 
of God,” to the angels, or to the possible existence of other deities 
in some form or other (invariably very vague) any more heno- 
theistic than the views of Philo, of Justin Martyr, or of the 
Talmud with regard to pagan deities. As should be clear 
without explanation, much of the onslaught on early Israelite 
monotheism comes from scholars who represent certain theo- 
logical points of view with reference to monotheism, i.e., who 
deny that orthodox trinitarian Christianity, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, is monotheistic and that orthodox Judaism and 
orthodox Islam are monotheistic. I do not need to stress the 
fact that neither of the last two religions can be called “‘mono- 
theistic’ by a theologian who insists that this term applies only 
to unitarian Christianity or liberal Judaism. No standard 
“dictionary”’ definition of monotheism was ever intended to 
exclude orthodox Christianity. 

If monotheism connotes the existence of one God only, the 
creator of everything, the source of justice and mercy, who can 
travel at will to any part of his universe, who is without sexual 
relations and consequently without mythology, who is human 
in form but cannot be seen by human eye nor represented in 
any form— then the official religion of early Israel was certainly 
monotheistic. The henotheistic form constructed by scholars 
sinks below the level attained in the surrounding ancient Orient, 
where the only alternatives were polytheism or practical mono- 
theism, henotheism being apparently unknown. There is nothing 
to show that the early Israelites were either ethically or religi- 
iously below their contemporaries. The highest manifestations 
of spiritual life among surrounding peoples cannot be raised to 
the level of corresponding forms among the precursors of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. Moses and Elijah still stand high above the 
religious leaders of neighboring peoples and the God of Israel 
remains alone on Sinai. 


Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods? 





THE SCENE OF JOHN’S MINISTRY AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE PURPOSE AND 
OUTCOME OF HIS MISSION 
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The Problem 


PUZZLING discrepancy appears in the three Synoptic 
accounts of the ministry of John the Baptist. According to 
Mark (1 4f.), he appeared in “the wilderness,” a specific but 
unspecified locality, and “all the Judean country and all the 
Jerusalemites’”’ went out to him and were baptized in the Jordan 


river. The natural inference is that his activities centered about 
that part of the Jordan which is nearest Judea, the lower reaches 
near the Dead Sea. Similarly the Q passage preserved in Mat- 
thew 11 7#. and Luke 7 2. proves that the earliest tradition 
connected the preaching of John the Baptist with ‘‘the wilder- 
ness,”’ just as Mark did. But the simple term, ‘‘the wilderness,” 
is quite uncertain as to its localization and application. Neither 
Matthew nor Luke was satisfied with it and each tried to improve 
upon it in his own way. Why was such a term used? 


The Greek word, épnuos, translated ‘‘wilderness,” really 
means merely a “lonely, uncultivated, uninhabited”’ place; it is 
not necessarily a desert, deprived of water, though it may be a 
dry, sandy, or rocky waste. Like the OT midhbar, which it 
usually translates, it applies best to grazing land, or steppe. 
The region about the lower Jordan at MahAdet el-Hajleh, the 
traditional site of Jesus’ baptism, or on the other side, where 
the Madeba map placed an Aenon, was truly “wilderness” in 


the sense of the Greek and Hebrew words. But there are 
113 
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numerous regions in Palestine which are midhbar, épnuos. The 
OT speaks of a midhbar of Judah, of Tekoa, of Siph, of Paran, 
of Zin. Moreover the word is never, or almost never, applied to 
the Jordan valley. Grazing was more commonly done on the 
mountains. Why then does Mark use it if he meant the Jordan 
valley, and why does he not use some term to indicate which 
wilderness he had in mind? 

Doubtless feeling that some specification was necessary and 
easily inferring that the region was near Jerusalem, Matthew (3 1) 
adds to his Marcan source two words which makes it the wilder- 
ness ‘‘of Judea.’”’ Luke draws an entirely different picture. 
According to his account, John did not preach in the wilderness 
at all, but received his call there, where, according to Luke, he 
had been reared (1 so, 3 2), and then went “‘into all the environs 
of the Jordan preaching.”” Thus Luke kept the tradition of con- 
nection with the wilderness and also answered the question which 
everyone sooner or later asks of Mark: How did John get an 
audience in the wilderness? The only indication as to where the 
baptizing was done is in Luke’s statement that Jesus went from 


the Jordan into the wilderness for his temptation. For the locale 
of John’s ministry there are, then, three indications: “the wilder- 
ness,’ or, perhaps better, “the steppe’ (Mk); the “wilderness 
of Judea’’ (Mt); and “all the environs of the Jordan’’ (Lk). 


“The Wilderness”’ 


As to Matthew’s simple emendation, all considerations of 
language, geography, and history rule it out as impossible. The 
term, midhbar yehiidhah, appears only twice in the OT, once in 
a Psalm title (63 1) where it applies to David’s adventures when 
fleeing from Saul, or, possibly, when on his flight from Absolom 
(II Sam 162); and once in Judges (1 16), where the accepted 
text shows clearly that the wilderness of Judah did not include 
the region about Jericho, with which it is contrasted. In fact 
no known usage includes the Jordan plain in the wilderness of 
Judah, or in any wilderness.? 


1 Except a passage in Josephus, BJ III, 515 (x, 7), on which see below. 
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There is no evident reason why a “baptist’’ sect should be 
founded in a desert where there is no water. Moreover, the 
distance between the Jordan and the Judean section of the west 
Palestinian midhbar is so great that it is difficult to suppose that 
John preached in the one and baptized in the other. He would 
run the risk of losing his converts en route. Once again, both 
the NT and Josephus put Jchn in the territory of Herod Antipas, 
that is in Perea, never in Judea under Pontius Pilate, and 
Josephus’ account of his imprisonment in Machaerus plainly 
suggests the southern end of Perea. The Byzantine site at Aenon 
opposite the present traditional place of baptism at Mah4det 
el-Hajleh seems to be the correct site for at least the final phase 
of John’s ministry, as practically all scholars who know the 
geography of the region agree. 

Furthermore, on the hypothesis that Jesus had a mind which 
functioned normally in vivid, appropriate pictures, the Second 
Source account in Mt 11 7#. and Lk 7 24. makes it clear that 
“the wilderness”’ was in the Jordan Valley, not in the dry jumble 
of gorges and precipices that is called the Wilderness of Judea. 
“Why did you go out into the wilderness?” asked Jesus; “‘to see 
a reed shaken by the wind?” Reeds would not naturally be 
associated with the waterless Wilderness of Judea. They were 
innumerable along the banks of the Jordan. Clearly Jesus’ 
mental picture of John places him by the river. On the whole 
the figures of speech which John used fit such a locality ad- 
mirably.2?, The stones from which God would be able to raise 
up children to Abraham might be more numerous in the hill 
country, but they are far from wanting in many places on the 
banks of the Jordan. Mark could hardly have been the source 
of the allusion to the wilderness activity of John in Jesus’ saying 
in Q, nor again Q of Mark’s localization of John’s activities. 
Both passages are simple and straightforward with no joints to 
suggest editorial adjustments. 

The very difficulty which led both Matthew and Luke to 
make alterations in the initial narrative speaks for the originality 


2 George Adam Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 6th ed., 
New York, 1899 (hereafter cited as HGHL), 495 f. 
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and probable historicity of the wilderness tradition. The more 
difficult reading is to be preferred. Understanding the geography 
perfectly, the eyewitnesses upon whom it depended felt no need 
for explanation. Only when the narratives and sayings were 
edited in other lands and by other hands did difficulties appear. 
Both Mark and Q, then, provide an unintended, but clear double 
attestation for localizing John’s activity in “‘the wilderness” on 
the banks of the Jordan. But two difficulties still remain: Why 
do Mark and the Second Source use merely the term “the 
wilderness,’’ and what do Luke and Matthew mean by “all the 
environs of the Jordan’’? 


“All the Circuit of the Jordan” 


The clue to the solution of the first difficulty is, I believe, to 
be found in the second. The phrase, “‘all the environs of the 
Jordan” (raca % mepixwpos tov “lopdavov, Mt 35; Lk 33), 
comes from a definite and surely familiar setting in the OT with 
a fairly precise meaning. In Genesis 13 10, where Abraham and 
Lot look upon ‘‘the whole circuit of the Jordan,” the Septuagint 
translates eth-kal kikkar hay-yardén by wacav Thv wepixwpov 
tov "lopdavov, “all the environs of the Jordan.” This is the 
usual translation of the phrase in the Septuagint. In Deuter- 
onomy 343 the ‘“‘kikkar of the plain of Jericho...as far as 
Zoar” translated as Ta mweplxwpa "leperxw,... ews Zyywp, 
evidently refers to the same region. In I Kings 7 46, as in 
Genesis 19 25, 29, the phrase is translated weplocxos but in the 
parallel passage, II Chronicles 4 17, by repixwpos. Whereas the 
Targums and the Syriac, usually also the Vulgate, translate 
kikkar as ‘“‘plain,’’ thus misleading English translators, the 
Septuagint always retains the sense of ‘“‘environs, surrounding 
country,” where it does not transliterate. 

The passage in Kings and Chronicles just mentioned takes 
the kikkar hay-yardén as far north as Solomon’s bronze factory 
at Sarthan (Zarethan).4 How far south it ran cannot now be 


3 Gen 13 10f.; cf. 1917, 28. In II Sa 18 23 and Ne 3 22 it is transliterated. 
4Cf. HGHL, 488 f. 
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determined, even if one knew where Zoar was. The Deuteronomic 
passage plainly places it in connection with Jericho; and the 
Lot stories, in which Abraham and Lot look down from the 
neighborhood of Bethel and Ai upon the Jordan Valley, make 
it equally clear that, for the writer, kikkar hay-yardén, “the 
circuit of the Jordan,” must include the territory north of the 
Dead Sea in the neighborhood of Jericho. Wherever the penta- 
polis of these stories was, it is not possible to suppose that the 
“circuit of the Jordan” was only at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea where there is no Jordan. Whatever may be the 
original facts underneath the Lot legend, to the Judeans who 
set these stories down and who edited the books in which the 
expressions, hak-kikkar, and kikkar hay-yardén, appear, they 
would seem to be eminently fitting as applied to the land enclosed 
by the mountains of Moab and Gilead on the one side and of 
Judah on the other, for these mountains, towards the famous 
crossing at Jisr ed-Damieh, seem almost to meet and enclose 
this wider, southern section of the Ghér. Is it not possible that, 


in its Aramaic form, the account of John’s baptizing in the 
Second Source borrowed this Hebrew expression in its original 
sense and that the translator used the Septuagint equivalent 
when he rendered it into Greek? 


Whatever the Aramaic phrase in the primitive Christian tradi- 
tion, to the Christian who knew his Septuagint and his geography, 
the phrase, taca 7) mwepixwpos rod "Iopddvov could have but 
one meaning. But it was easily misunderstood by Greeks like 
“Matthew” and “Luke,” who did not know Palestinian geog- 
raphy. Matthew and Luke use it differently, Matthew simply 
to enhance the sense of John’s wide popularity, Luke to escape 
the supposed difficulty of having John find hearers in the wilder- 
ness, although the later passage, where Jesus discusses John, uses 
exactly the language of Mark and proves that the Second Source 
also knew that John preached in “the wilderness.”” The use 
which Matthew and Luke make of the phrase, “‘all the environs 
of the Jordan,” shows that they did not understand it in the 
sense of the Lot stories and also that they knew very little of 
the “environs of the Jordan.” 
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The Character of the Valley 


It is not a suitable country for a great mission. Josephus, 
who did know the country, aptly remarks that the river, after 
leaving Lake Gennesar, ‘‘takes the measure of much solitude” 
(€pnuia) before emptying into Lake Asphaltitis.s In Jesus’ day, 
to be sure, doubtless there were more inhabitants in the Jordan 
Valley, as well as elsewhere in Palestine, than there are today. 
One has but to read the descriptions of Jericho and the Jordan 
Valley in Josephus, Strabo, and Pliny, and to visit the ruins of 
Docus, Livias, Phasaelis, Pella, and Scythopolis to realize that 
the valley floor on either side of the Zér, the narrow strip of 
flood land in the middle of the valley, was prosperous and fairly 
well populated.6 The records of Byzantine pilgrims and the 
remains cf Byzantine and early Arab occupation prove the same 
to have been true, probably in much larger measure, down to 
Ummayyid times.’? Under the relatively safe and settled con- 
ditions which prevailed during Roman and Byzantine times, the 
population of Palestine probably increased greatly and the Ghér 
became more and more crowded. 

In the summer, from May to September, the heat of the valley 
is intense enough to be distinctly disagreeable and decidedly 
enervating.* Sandfly fever and malaria are endemic. The in- 
habitants of Jericho and of Shfineh, at the foot of the hills on 
the opposite side of the Ghor, are not models of energy and 
enterprise. Many who now own and cultivate land within the 
valley live in the hills on either side. The valley floor has a 
small population. Granted, then, that the archaeological remains 


s BJ III, 515 (x, 7). 

6 BJ IV, 459-75 (viii, 3); Strabo XVI, ii, 41; Pliny HN XII, 54; V, 15; 
HGHL, 486 ff.; Gustaf Dalman, Orte u. Wege Jesu, 250 f., 255-60. 

7 St. Aetheria X, 1-XVI, 4 (ed. Geyer, pp. 50-59); Theodosius 18 ff. (ibid., 
145 f.); Antoninus Plac. 9-15 (ibid., 165-70); sec. recensc., pp. 199-202, 
Arculf (Adamnus) II, 13-18 (sbid., 263-67); Dalman, op. cit., 89 ff. 

8 Josephus, BJ IV, 457 (viii, 2): éxwupotrac 5¢ dpa Oépous 1d redlov. 
See HGHL, 489. A government meteorological station is now established at 
Jericho and dependable data are becoming available. I have been in the 
valley in every month of the year and speak from personal observation and 
experience which is still vivid. 
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and the literary allusions appear to establish the fact, however 
it may be explained, that former ages found living conditions 
there not intolerable, and that the population in NT and early 
Christian times, especially the latter, was probably larger than 
it is today, there is still no evidence to prove that the Jordan 
Valley was as thickly populated as were the highlands or that 
it would have been especially attractive or fruitful as a mission 
field. 


Luke and the Fourth Gospel Mistaken 


John might have ranged the length of the valley, as Luke 
suggests, and have spent part of his time on one bank, part on 
the other bank of the river. He might thus attract the people 
from the highlands on either side and stir practically the whole 
nation.? Perhaps this is just what Luke meant to imply, whereas 
Matthew’s use of the expression, “all the environs of the Jordan” 
as a source of John’s multitudinous audience, produces a peculiar 
picture, since it omits the much more highly populated moun- 
tains and the densely populated Galilee. 

This picture, however, as suggested by Luke and also by the 
fourth Gospel and accepted by Byzantine tradition, does not fit 
the geographical and historical facts so well as does Mark’s for 
five reasons: 1. If this had been the Baptizer’s method, surely 
the sources would have spoken otherwise concerning him. Men 
would not have gone ‘‘out into the wilderness” to see him, but 
“down to the Jordan.” 2. Luke’s record (in 7 24) of Jesus’ saying 
regarding John clearly belies his own earlier account (3 2¢.) 
which unequivocally implies that John left the wilderness before 
he began to preach. Along with Luke 41, it distinguishes the 
“‘wilderness”’ where he heard the call, from the “environs of the 
Jordan” where he was supposed to preach, and the Jordan where 
he baptized. 3. The Fourth Gospel’s location of its Aenon and 
Salem, if they are not allegorical, may be in Samaria near Tiibas 
(Thebez). But its unique geographical notices are, for the most 
part, unsupported by contemporary references or modern topo- 


9 Even if this was true, neither Mark nor the Second Source was aware 
of it. They knew only of John’s preaching in the Wilderness. 
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graphical discoveries. They hang in the air, without support 
except for the very dubious testimony of Byzantine tradition, 
which, in locating them would be under the influence of Luke 
and John and of later conditions, different from those of the 
Baptizer’s time.’® At best they represent the vivid memories of 
a pilgrim’s visits to centers of the Baptist cult rather than 
authentic reminiscences of Jesus’ activities. 4. Such wide-ranging 
activity as pictured above would seem likely to have brought 
the herald of the new age into conflict with Pontius Pilate and 
the Jerusalem authorities, but of such danger there is no sugges- 
tion in either Josephus or the Gospels." 5. Matthew’s state- 
ment is awkward and forceless, while Luke’s is so naturally 
explained as an editorial ‘‘correction” that it can have no weight, 
especially in view of the uncertainty of his topographical and 
geographical information in other cases.” 

This being true, one is driven back for the original meaning 
of the phrase in the earliest Christian tradition to the OT 
meaning of “all the circuit of the Jordan,” that is the circum- 
scribed and limited region at the head of the Dead Sea. 


“The Wilderness” and the ‘Arabhah 


What, then, do Mark and the Second Source mean by “the 
wilderness’’ and how do they come to use an expression appar- 
ently so indefinite? Both questions are solved and the inter- 
pretation put upon “all the environs of the Jordan” further 


% Professor Albright’s argument for the ‘Ainfin and Salim near the head 
Wadi Far‘ah as the Johannine Aenon and Salem, HTR, XVII, 193 f., does 
not escape the objections raised against the historicity of Fourth Gospel 
topography by B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 
New York, 1910, 386-89, and Karl Kundsin, Die topologische Ueberliefe- 
rungsstoffe im Johannesevangeli (Forsch. 2. Rel. u. Lit. des A. u. NTs., 
N. F. XXII), Géttingen, 1925. Professor Bacon’s enlargement upon the 
theme in his Gospel of the Hellenists, New York, 1933, 398-402, seems to 
me less satisfactory than his earlier suggestion. 

% Theoretically such activity on John’s part is possible. The preaching 
in the wilderness might be only the final phase of his mission. 

1 Cf. JPOS, X (1930), 50-53, 57; JBL, LI (1932), 109 f., 115. 
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defended by noting the other name which the OT puts upon 
that same region at the head of the Dead Sea, the term ha- 
‘arabhah, or ‘arebhéth. 

The Hebrew word most commonly used for the great depres- 
sion through which the Jordan runs is ha-‘arabhah. The name 
still clings to that part of the cleft which runs from the watershed 
a little south of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, and which 
is known to the Arabs as Wad’ el-‘Araba. Since the Hebrew 
word is related to the word for Arab, from ‘arébh, ‘‘to be dry, 
parched, sterile, waste,”’ it might be supposed to mean simply 
“steppe,” “uncultivated land,” for the Arabs were originally 
dwellers on the steppe. It is occasionally so used in the OT, 
but its most common use is as applied to the Jordan Valley, 
the Ghér, as the Arabs now call it, extending south from the 
Sea of Galilee.*? So closely is the name associated with that 
part of the great gorge in which the Dead Sea lies that this 
most remarkable sea in all the world is called the ‘sea of the 
‘Arabhah.”* A late Deuteronomist in three geographical pas- 
sages uses the term from the standpoint of a Jerusalemite obvi- 
ously thinking of the Ghér just north of the Dead Sea."5 In the 
P document the plural, ‘Arebhéth Mé4bh, is used repeatedly. 
As its precise definition in several instances through the phrase 
“by,” or “across the Jordan” shows clearly — though P’s geog- 
raphy is far from clear — the writer means the desolate plain 
east of the Jordan and north of the Dead Sea.** Corresponding 
to the ‘Arebhéth Méabh are the ‘Arebhéth Jerihé, also in P, 


%3 The following passages are usually so understood: Dt 317 (a gloss of 
doubtful meaning and value); Jos 11 2; II Sa 2 29; 47; II Ki 254; Ez 47 8, 
but see below. The uncertainty of the ancients is well illustrated by Eusebius, 
Onom. 213, 49 f. 

4 Dt 3 17; 4 49; Jos 3 16; 12 3; II Ki 14 25; Eusebius, Onom. 219, 80; Jerome, 
91, 31. 

i$ Jos 12 8; 1116; Dt 17; cf. HGHL, 681-88; Abel, Géographie, I, Paris, 
1933, 421. 

16 Nu 22 1; 26 3, 63; 31 12; 33 48-50; 35 1; 36 13; Dt 341, 8; Jos 13 32; cf. 18 18; 
see Eusebius Onom. 213, 44-48; Jerome, 87, 7, 13 (ed. Klostermann, pp. 12 f); 
and Gray (ICC) ad Nu 221. St. Aetheria calls Nebo Mons Arabot: 10.1; 
and has Arabot Moab for campestris Moab in a quotation of Dt 34 8; see 10 4 
(Geyer, pp. 50f.). 
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or from a late editor."7 In D the ‘Arabhah is the Ghér and the 
‘“‘ ‘Arabhah to the east’’ describes the eastern side of the Ghér.** 
It should be clear, then, that the part of the Ghér just north of 
the Dead Sea is ‘‘the ‘Arabhah” par excellence, and the passages 
which seem to imply a reference to the whole of the Jordan 
Valley will often appear to be more easily understood in the 
more restricted sense."? 

The word thus commonly used in the Hebrew OT for the 
region under discussion is therefore actually a proper name and, 
in the Septuagint (as in modern versions), it is always trans- 
literated when it is understood to refer to the Jordan Valley. 
In three cases the Septuagint translates ‘arabhah by Epnuos 
where it is used in its etymological sense of a “dry place, 
steppe.’*° It may seem perverse, therefore, to suggest that 
épnuos in Mark and the Second Source stands for ha-‘Arabhah. 
Yet that is exactly the conclusion that seems inevitable. 

Both hak-kikkar and ha-‘arabhah were, practically speaking, 
proper names. Perhaps neither should have been translated. 
But, in the Gospels, they were translated, in both cases, so it 
seems, by the appropriate equivalent found in the Septuagint. 
In the case of hak-kikkar, the chosen Greek word, repixwpos, 
allowed an easy misunderstanding which led to its misuse by 
both Matthew and Luke. The Greek equivalent, 4 épnyos, for 
ha-‘arabhah, suggested questions which later led to misleading 
‘“improvements,”’ because it also was misunderstood and there- 
fore regarded as a mistake. Its use, therefore, raises nice ques- 
tions of Synoptic criticism and early Christian history which 
must be discussed below in a larger context. 

The fact that John preached in the ‘Arabhah, or more pre- 
cisely, in the ‘Areb6th Méabh, has extraordinary significance 
for his own life and work. The two expressions, hak-kikkar and 
ha-‘arabhah, both had in the OT and in Jewish myth and specu- 


7 Jos 4 13; 5 10; cf. II Ki 25 5=Jer 39 5=52 8. 

% Dt 1 7; Jos 11 16; 12 1, 3, from D. 

» Dt 317; Jos 11 16; 123; II Sa 4.7; II Ki 254 (cf. v. 5); Ez 478. 

2 Is 351 (for both ‘arabhah and midhbar); Za 1410 (a mistranslation); 
Job 396. In Jer 27 (50) 12 a single épnuos stands for three words, midhbar, 
siyyah, and ‘arabhah; in Is 403 for midhbar and ‘aradbhah. 
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lations nongeographical connotations which may be supposed to 
have led, not only to the choice of 4 épnyos in Mark’s transla- 
tion, but also originally to John’s selection of the locality. These 
connotations and connections are most important as illuminating 
the original intention of John’s ministry and explaining the 
causes of his arrest and execution. 


The Message of Judgment and the ‘‘Circuit of the Jordan” 


There are several possible reasons why John should have 
chosen the ‘Arabhah as the locale for his preaching. His message, 
quite in contrast to that of Jesus, was one solely of judgment. 
His baptism with water was to be succeeded by one with fire. 
He appears to have said little about the conditions which would 
ensue upon the completion of the coming judgment when the 
wheat should have been gathered into the garner and there was 
to be a baptism with the Spirit. He may not even have men- 
tioned the coming of the reign of heaven, for the phrase occurs 
only in Matthew’s account of his ministry and may be borrowed 
from the later preaching of Jesus. John saw the ax laid at the 
root of the tree and the fire burning the chaff. His chief pre- 
occupation seems to have been the wrath to come, the approach- 
ing woes of the last days. 

For such a message the bare and forbidding stretches of rock, 
sand, and stony soil, the dull gray hills of marl, and the tangled 
jungles of oleanders, tamarisks, bamboo, and other trees and 
shrubs which border the Jordan made in themselves an admirable 
setting. But, for the Hebrew who was familiar with the tradi- 
tions of his people, this region, which the unsophisticated reader 
of the OT must have identified as the location of the wicked 
cities of the plain, was symbolically the best possible background 
for such a message. No place in Palestine could have provided a 
better atmosphere for John’s threat of a baptism with fire. 

Whether this consideration weighed with John when he selected 
the site for his mission must remain uncertain. Sodom and 
Gomorrah are not mentioned in the brief notes of his preaching 
preserved in the Gospels. That omission is not significant, for 
the early Christian missionaries, as they preached and wrote, 
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were interested only in hastening on to the ‘coming One’”’ for 
whom, in their view, John was but a preparation. Their accounts, 
then, cannot serve as a basis for a precarious argumentum e 
silentio. There are, however, still better reasons which may have 
led John to choose this strange and forbidding locality for his 
mission. These reasons are to be discovered in the historical 
and eschatological connotations of the two terms, ‘ardébhah and 
épnuos. 


The Use of Isaiah 40 3 


First, however, there is a fundamental difficulty to consider 
which has been raised by the formgeschichtliche, better, the tra- 
ditionsgeschichtliche, Schule regarding the use of épnyos in this 
connection, because of the apologetic use of Isaiah 40 3 to prove 
that John was the forerunner of Jesus. As long ago as 1910 
Wilhelm Brandt suggested that the allusion to the wilderness 
in the story of John might have been due to the passage in 
Isaiah which mentions the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
But Brandt found it impossible to explain how John should ever 
have been discovered in the verse if he had had no connection 
whatever with a wilderness. Therefore he adopted the Q passage 
(Lk 7 24#.=Mti17#.) as genuine and supposed that John, 
having been driven out of Judea by Pilate, appeared “‘in the 
wilderness,”’ that is in the “uncultivated territory near some 
Galilean city,’’ where the crowds flocked out to hear him and 
where he was shortly arrested by Antipas.* Though Brandt 
might have appealed to the story of the wilderness meal of Jesus 
and his disciples (Mk 6 35=Mt 14 15=Lk 9 12) as confirmation 
of this theory, nevertheless his account is too imaginative and 
departs too radically from any data supplied by either Josephus 
or the Gospels for it to have won acceptance. 

Recent representatives of Formgeschichte have adopted more 
radical conclusions. Karl L. Schmidt and Rudolf Bultmann, for 
example, are convinced that the connection of John with the 
wilderness is a purely Christian invention based upon Isaiah 40 3 


™ Jiidische Baptismen (Beih. z. ZAW, XVIII), Giessen, 1910, 71-74, 76. 
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and intended to display the Baptizer, who once had numbered 
Jesus and many early Christians among his followers, in a sub- 
ordinate role as the promised forerunner of Jesus the messiah. 
Both the phrase ‘“‘in the wilderness” in Mark 14 and the de- 
scription of John’s wilderness manner of life in v. 5 are additions 
which Christiar. tradition made to the story of John in order to 
fit him into the picture drawn by Isaiah 40 3.7 Bultmann does 
not regard this material as added by Mark, for, he says, it is 
not editorial in character. It is rather to be traced to docu- 
mentary tradition. 

If the assumption be put aside that no account in the Gospels 
can be historical when there is any possibility of explaining it 
as borrowed from earlier literature or as born of the convictions 
of the early church, the only allegation worthy of the name of 
argument which can be offered in support of the above conclu- 
sions is the fact that Josephus does not refer to John’s connection 
with the wilderness although he has described the desert life of 
his own former teacher, the hermit Bannus. But such an argu- 
ment e silentio has no force. In the first place, Bannus is men- 
tioned in the Life (11), not in the Antiquities along with John. 
In the second place, especially if Bannus lived in the Wilderness 
of Judea and John in the ‘Arabhah, there was little in the one 
to suggest the other. John was not in what was commonly known 
as ‘‘wilderness.”” At best the arguments of Schmidt and Bult- 
mann only suggest that Mark or his source may have been 
influenced by the Isaiah testimony in the choice of the term. 

As Brandt rightly saw, it is difficult to account for the appli- 
cation of Isaiah 40 3 to John if he had had no connection with 
a wilderness.” But the closest connection between John’s story 
and Isaiah 40 3 is not midhbar or épnyuos, but ‘arabhah. There 
is nothing to prove that John thought of himself as fulfilling 


22 Schmidt, Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, Berlin, 1919, 22 ff.; Bultmann, 
Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 2. ed., Géttingen, 1931, 261; but Bult- 
mann thinks Jesus’ remarks regarding seeking John in the wilderness “‘viel- 
leicht ein echtes Jesuswort” (ibid., 178) and thus, like Luke, he inconsistently 
surrenders his whole position. 

%3 See also M. Goguel, Au seuil de l’Evangile; Jean Bapt., Paris, 1928, 
35, n. 2. 
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that prophecy. It was probably one of the discoveries of the 
early church, but, even so, the discovery was not necessarily 
made after the Aramaic accounts of Jesus’ life and work had 
been translated into Greek. Since the Hebrew has both midhdar 
and ‘ardbhah, the application of the passage to John would have 
occured more naturally to a Hebrew-speaking Christian than to 
one who spoke Greek. The idea having once been suggested, 
the Greek-speaking Christian would use only the word épyyos, 
which translates both Hebrew words in the Septuagint trans- 
lation, and this usage would lead to the complete elimination of 
the word ‘arabhah.* 


The Wilderness in Eschatology 


A plausible explanation of John’s choice of locality has been 
suggested by Professor Joachim Jeremias. He calls attention to 
the fact that numerous messianic pretenders in the first century 
went into the wilderness.**> Three are named by Josephus, one 


in the time of the procuratorship of Felix, shortly thereafter the 
Egyptian mentioned in Acts (21 2s), and in 73 A.D. a certain 
Jonathan of Cyrene.* Jesus himself is represented as warning 
against messiahs who appear in the wilderness.?”7 The explana- 
tion is that the new deliverance was expected to come in the 
same manner as the first. As, at the establishment of the nation, 
Moses led the children of Israel through the wilderness to the 
promised land, so at the beginning of the new age they must 
again return to the wilderness and pass through it before the 
divine reign could begin. The idea was as early as Hosea, and 
a late rabbinical saying quoted certain of his prophecies in sup- 
port of the maxim, “‘like the first deliverer, so the last deliverer,” 
and added, ‘‘Where will he lead them? Out of the country into 


% Hebrew word order and poetical form do not justify the Christian adap- 
tation as of ‘‘one crying in the wilderness,” but apparently the LXX inter- 
preters so understood it. 

% ZNW, XXVIII (1929), 319 f. 

% BJ II, 259 (xiii, 4), 262 (xiii, 5); VII, 438 (xi, 1). 

7 Mt 24 26; cf. Rev 126, 14. 
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the Wilderness of Judea.”** Jeremias concludes, ‘“‘When the 
Baptist appeared in the wilderness, he therefore consciously 
made connection with the expectation that God’s revelation at 
the making of the Covenant during the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness represented the prototype of the messianic revelation.” 
This offers another plausible explanation for the translation of 
‘arabhah into €pnyos, as well as valuable suggestions regarding 
the purposes and methods of John. 


A Return to the ‘Arabhah and its Implications 


Professor Jeremias’ valuable suggestion overlooks the distinc- 
tion between ‘aradbhah and midhbar. It seems to me that it is 
possible to move still nearer to what Hugo Gressmann called 
Paldstinas Erdgeruch and therefore doubtless to John’s way of 
thinking. If it is true that the scene of John’s preaching was 
not known as the midhbar, } épnuos, but as “the ‘Arabhah,” 
this term, used in both the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint, 
and not midhbar, is primary. On the principle of returning to 
the beginning, John would go to the ‘Arabhah because of what 
it meant in the history of Israel. That place, as actually midhbar, 
and as the end and climax of the long period of “‘wanderings in 
the wilderness,’ would be taken as a surrogate for the whole. 
John’s garb and food do not indicate that he expected his 
followers to adopt a desert mode of life. There is no hint of 
such a demand in his message, but, in his advice to the soldiers 
and tax collectors, just the contrary. The return was evidently 
to be symbolical and moral, not actual. 

No Jew who knew his Bible could have missed the fact that 
John had established himself on the site of the camp of Joshua 
and Israel just before they entered the Promised Land and cap- 
tured Jericho. If the last was to be like the first, if the nation 
must return to its ‘Wilderness wanderings before the new age 
was to dawn, then it must also encamp in the ‘Arebhéth M6abh 


* From rabbis of the early fourth century in Midrash Ruth on Ruth 2 14, 
quoted by Jeremias, op. cit., 320, and by Billerbeck, Kom. z. NT, 1, Munich, 
1922, 86 ff.; Ho 2 14 (16); 12 9 (10). Cf. McCown, Genesis of the Social Gospel, 
New York, 1929, 133-57. Perhaps Matthew’s correction of Mark into “the 
Wilderness of Judea” rests upon early rabbinic tradition. 
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and pass over Jordan before its reconquest of the resanctified 
Land of Promise. Whether John the Baptist ever dreamed of a 
warlike entry into Canaan or not would not in the least alter 
the program. The Gospels imply no political aims or activities 
on John’s part. The ethical emphasis of his few reported remarks 
points in the opposite direction. His advice to soldiers makes it 
appear that he did not dream of any attack upon constituted 
authorities. He may have been waiting simply and confidently 
for God to dry up the Jordan once again and throw down the 
walls of Jerusalem as formerly he had those of Jericho. Possibly 
he hoped to call out of Judea all those who were true sons of 
Abraham and see ‘sod rain down fire upon the desecrated Holy 
Land as once he had upon the cities of the kikkar. Such a 
pacific, or nonmilitary, conquest is not inconsistent with a theory 
based upon religious faith, but rather implies it instead of a 
trust in practical politics or military force. 

The Gospel accounts mention no interference of John with 
public affairs except his criticism of the private life of Herod 
Antipas. But anyone who proclaimed the imminence of the - 
Day of Yahweh and of the appearance of some “mighty one” 
who would punish sinners was inevitably involving himself in a 
project for the overthrow of the powers that were. The Evan- 
gelists, whether preaching or writing, were so much concerned 
with proving that John was the forerunner of Jesus and that 
Christianity had no political aims that they would certainly omit 
any directly revolutionary pronouncements in which John might 
have indulged. 

Josephus was determined to minimize the eschatological hopes 
of his people for he wished to lay the blame for their civil dis- 
obedience, not upon their nationalistic ambitions, but upon their 
invaded rights. He wished to represent them as justified in 
rebelling against Roman mistreatment. He therefore reduced 
John’s fiery preaching of the Day of Yahweh to colorless warn- 
ings to be good. But he does make it clear that John was 
fostering a nationalist movement,?? and that Herod Antipas had 


2» Ant XVIII v, 2; cf. Ernst Lohmeyer, Johannes der Téufer, Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1932, 31 and n. 3. 
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him imprisoned because he feared that John would cause a revolt. 
Josephus’ account does not exclude the Gospel report that John 
criticized Herod’s morals. The latter would naturally be a part 
of an attack upon the government intended to demonstrate that 
the evils of the last days were at hand. Neither account proves 
that John was planning a military attack but both make clear 
why he should have been accused of doing so, just as later 
Jesus was. 

Whatever John’s plans and purposes may have been, his 
desert rendezvous, his choice especially of the ‘Arabhah, and his 
preaching would naturally attract those who did wish to revolt. 
He may well have been used by bold and calculating spirits as 
a means of rallying a group which would march across the 
Jordan to attack Jericho and then Jerusalem. He may, there- 
fore, have suffered as unjustly as Jesus for a political crime 
which he never dreamed of committing, but which his choice of 
the ‘Arabhah may have suggested to others. 


Practical Value of the ‘Arabhah 


For such plotting, the ‘Arabhah, with the religious character 
of John’s message as a blind, would have seemed eminently 
suited. Therefore to these arguments is to be added another, 
practical, consideration which may have bulked very large in 
his choice of the ‘Arabhah and in the causes of his tragic end. 
A wilderness, any wilderness, is the natural home of the nomad, 
and, as such, the wilderness figured largely in the social ancestry 
of the Jews. It also played a large part in the every-day life of 
a very considerable number of the nation, many of whom, though 
agriculturalists, spent a part of every year under the “house of 
hair,” the black tent, in the open country and the wilderness 
following their flocks in search of pasture and carrying on their 
agricultural activities. Still more important for an understanding 
of John is the fact that, due to its proximity, its ubiquity one 
might say, in all Palestine, the wilderness was a natural resort 
of all who were dissatisfied with existing conditions and found 
them intolerable. As the modern American bandit takes to the 
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city, so the ancient, like the modern, Palestinian bandit, took 
to the wilderness. As I have said elsewhere: 


David and his outlaw followers, Elijah, John the Baptist, Jesus, and 
many another on the roll of faith, in flight from danger or in search of 
solitude, ‘wandered in deserts and mountains and caves and holes of the 
earth’ such as the wilderness offers. The Kenites, the Rechabites, the 
Essenes, the last Sicarii, and generations of Christian hermits made it 
the place of their last stand against the abuses and repressions of organized 
civilization. Robbers, revolutionaries, and reactionaries, martyrs, monks, 
and prophets, all found it a natural place of refuge.** 


The wilderness had saved David and the Maccabees. It was 
the most natural thing in the world for anyone who wished to 
arouse revolt against Rome to raise his standard in the wilder- 
ness, where Roman informers would not easily and quickly learn 
of his plans, and where a rendezvous once discovered could in- 
stantly be exchanged for another without any outsider’s knowl- 
edge and almost without leaving a trace. It was probably the 
practical advantage of the uninhabited wilderness as a rendez- 
vous as much as desire to fulfill prophecy which led the messian- 
ists whom Josephus mentions to assemble their followers there. 
It may have been a large factor in John’s choice of a locale for 
his preaching. For him the Jordan Valley had the further ad- 
vantage of being a boundary. He could escape from Pilate to 
Perea, from Antipas to Judea. The local gens d’armes in the 
two independent jurisdictions probably had no system of co- 
érdination. 

There are, then, four possible reasons why John should have 
chosen the ‘Arabhah as the scene of his preaching: 1. it recalled 
the divine vengeance upon Sodom and Gomorrah; 2. it fitted 
the prophetic and rabbinic idea of a return to beginnings, espe- 
cially to the joy of Israel's first espousals to Yahweh in the 
“‘wilderness”; 3. the return to the former course of Israel’s 
history at the Jordan and Jericho started over again the vic- 
torious progress of Israel’s conquests of the Promised Land; 
and 4. the ‘Arabhah offered a natural place of safe rendezvous 
for those who might wish to revolt against Rome. 


3° See McCown, “The Wilderness of Judea and the Nomadic Ideal,” 
Journal of Geography, XXIII (1924), 333-49, esp. 338, 343 ff. 
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That John could have preached where he did without having 
these ideas in mind seems almost impossible. If not taken too 
literally in a political and military sense, they admirably agree 
with the two historical accounts which we have of John — in 
the Synoptics and Josephus — and give further body and color 
to those meager records. They allow but do not prove the infer- 
ence that John may have had some kind of chimerical overt 
action in mind. They clearly suggest that he harbored vivid, 
concrete expectations as to the future exactly parallel to the 
colorful language which the Gospels ascribe to John. Moreover, 
the historical connections of the ‘Arabhah with Israelite history 
explain how John could be accused, whether falsely or justly, 
of planning a nationalistic uprising, and could be executed on 
this charge just as Jesus was a little later. 








THE DATE OF DEUTERONOMY 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


N SPITE of the fact that there have been many discussions 

of the date of Deuteronomy in recent years, notably the com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject in the symposium published 
in JBL, XLVII (1928) 305-379, I do not feel that the last word 
has been said in the matter. 

The method of dating documents by relating them closely to 
the most appropriate period for their production, called by the 
Germans Formgeschichte, has made great progress in the past 
few years in NT study. This method has long been employed 
in OT study, but at some points a larger use would seem desirable. 
This is particularly the case with an outstanding document like 
D. Here is a code containing not only a program of reform, 
which is the feature most frequently emphasized, but also an 
extensive collection of laws for the guidance of the people in all 
kinds of questions, religious and otherwise. The nature of the 
code thus clearly demands for its production a period marked 
by essentially new conditions in the national life. 

I assume, with many recent students, that the story of the 
return from the exile at about 538 as given by the Chronicler is 
unhistorical; there was no real return, only the coming back of 
some individuals. The magnitude of the deportations, further, 
is exaggerated in Kings, and even more in Chronicles. 

According to the story of the Chronicler, the rebuilding of 
the national life was the work of the exiles who returned from 
Babylonia, Ezra, chs. 1-2. These numbered, according to him, 
49,897, and they brought with them 8,136 riding animals, horses, 
mules, camels and asses. This was soon after 538. 

The true situation seems to be that the reawakening of Jewish 


national life after the exile originated in Palestine, and was 
133 
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brought about largely by the preaching of Haggai, 520, and 
Zechariah, 520-518. The story of the Chronicler, that the re- 
building of the temple was begun earlier, Ezra 3 8-13, is contra- 
dicted by the evidence of Haggai and Zechariah. The preaching 
of Haggai and Zechariah resulted in the rebuilding of the temple, 
although the date of its completion, 516, rests simply upon the 
authority of the Chronicler, Ezra 6 15, and is therefore doubtful. 
Haggai and Zechariah, while true prophets, showed a prophetic 
spirit mingled with a priestly interest, like most of the other 
later prophets; their idea was that the national life centered 
about the temple in Jerusalem. 

The period from 586 to 520 was evidently marked by con- 
siderable change in religious conditions in Palestine, not directly 
recorded, but reasonably to be inferred. After 586, in spite of 
the laying waste of the temple in Jerusalem, worship was still 
carried on at the old site, since the offering of sacrifices on the 
altar, without the use of the temple, was entirely practicable. 
This is shown by the incident narrated in Jer 41 5, which tells 
of the coming of certain men from the north bringing offerings 
to Jerusalem after 586. 

The important change which may reasonably be inferred is 
that the inhabitants of Judah and of the province of Samaria 
came to an understanding on religious matters. I do not feel at 
all sure, as Kennett does, ‘“The Origin of the Aaronic Priesthood,” 
JThSt, V1 (1905), 161-186, that all the Zadokite priests were 
deported from Jerusalem in 597 and 586; the account of II Kings 
seems exaggerated. However, it appears evident, as Kennett 
maintains, that the priests of Bethel, who were Aaronites, moved 
to Jerusalem, and that thus Palestine became once more united 
religiously, with Jerusalem as the recognized center of worship, 
and, in fact, the only legitimate sanctuary. 

In connection with this religious union, it is probable that J 
and E were combined into JE. No doubt there was communi- 
cation between the prophets of the south and of the north at 
all times. Consequently, the people of the south were doubtless 
somewhat acquainted with E. But the actual combination of J 
and E, with considerable editing, took place much more prob- 
ably during the exile, with the change of religious conditions at 
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that time, than at any earlier time. The combined code, JE, then 
came into use as a more or less definitely recognized authority. 

J and E had been written, however, certainly more than a 
century before the exile, and probably much earlier than that. 
The process of editing was principally one of harmonizing, more 
or less successfully, the two documents, with considerable omis- 
sions, where the two accounts were closely parallel, but with no 
material additions. The resulting code, JE, therefore, took no 
account of changes in practice which had come to pass since 
the composition of its two component parts. The reawakened 
national life of 520 required a more comprehensive code, since 
JE was inadequate for the needs of the time. The Aaronite 
priests, further, would have needed to be instructed in the cus- 
toms of Jerusalem. 

The only code which can have been prepared at this time to 
meet the conditions is D. It is a comprehensive code which 
meets all the requirements of the new national life. 

My position is that the code D was written at this time, that 
is, about 520, or, more probably, a few years later, as a result 
of the new movement in the national life. A code is quite as 
likely to be the result of new conditions as to be the cause of 
them. Of course D embodied more or less older traditional 
material. 

There are two principal reasons for this conclusion, besides 
several minor ones. The two principal reasons are these: 1. the 
new national life of that time required a new code, and D is 
the only one that is suitable; 2. the nature of D is such that it 
reflects the spirit which prevailed among the prophets at about 
520, and at no earlier time. 

The first of these reasons has already been considered, the 
second requires some further notice. 

It is usually agreed that D is a prophetic work, from which 
judgment I see no reason to dissent. ‘‘Deuteronomy is essen- 
tially a prophetic, not a priestly document — this despite the 
fact that its final form shows priestly influence” (Dahl, ‘The 
Currently Accepted Date of Deuteronomy,” JBL, XLVII (1928), 
362). ‘The social passion of Amos, the national devotion of 
Isaiah, and, above all, Hosea’s dramatic and touching plea for 
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the recognition of love as the essence of religion, all these find 
repeated expression in this remarkably human and warm-hearted 
program of reform. Love easily becomes the dominant note of 
the book {Deuteronomy]” (Dahl, p. 373). 

It is an understatement, however, to say that the book is 
prophetic with priestly influence in its final form. It shows 
throughout a prophetic spirit, mingled constantly with a priestly 
interest, which is precisely the prophetic attitude at about 520. 
The prophets Haggai and Zechariah, as already noted, are true 
prophets, but their immediate concern is to promote the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, a priestly matter. In this respect they show 
the usual prophetic attitude of the postexilic period. 

These two principal reasons assigned for dating D at about 
520 are also reasons against its being dated at 621 or some years 
before. There was no marked change in the national life at that 
time such as to require a new code. The long reign of Manasseh, 
who preceded Josiah on the throne, evidently deserves all the 
obloquy cast upon it in Kings, but Manasseh’s wickedness dif- 
fered from that of most of his predecessors in degree rather than 
in kind. 

The nature of D, with its combined prophetic and priestly 
interest, also, is entirely out of harmony with the prophetic 
attitude around 621. The preexilic prophets directly opposed 
anything priestly. In my opinion, the portions with a priestly 
tone in Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel are all later additions. 
This is quite commonly recognized in reference to Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. I think it is equally true of Ezekiel, as I have main- 
tained elsewhere. 

In this connection, it is significant to note that Jeremiah was 
not consulted in reference to the newly discovered book; it was 
the prophetess Huldah who was chosen, whose figure appears 
in history only in connection with this incident. Jeremiah’s atti- 
tude of opposition to anything priestly is explicitly defined in 
such passages as 7 21-23, 8 8, and often elsewhere. In the face 
of such expressions, it seems to me impossible to consider 
Jeremiah the author of 11 1-s. 

Some minor considerations may be added further. It is difh- 
cult to imagine any circumstances in which an essentially pro- 
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phetic book such as D could have been deposited in the temple. 
This would, however, have been natural in the case of a priestly 
book, such as H. 

The rebuilding of the nation after the exile was naturally 
regarded in postexilic thought as parallel with the deliverance 
from Egypt, as seen in Is 51 9-11; Ez 20 33-36, and elsewhere. 
The form in which D is put, that of speeches by Moses after 
the deliverance from Egypt, is therefore a natural one for the 
time of Haggai and Zechariah: it would be less natural at an 
earlier time. 

The code D contemplates the selection of a king, stipulating 
that he shall not be a foreigner, Dt 17 14-17; this is inappropriate 
at a time when there was a king on the throne. The expectation 
of independence under a king around 520 is shown by the pre- 
dictions of Haggai and Zechariah concerning Zerubbabel. 

Kennet gives as a reason for assigning the later date to D 
the fact that the code is addressed to all Israel. Israel, on the 
view here presented, was united religiously during the exile, as 
it had not been at any previous time since the division of the 
kingdom. I think there may be some force in this argument, 
although an obvious answer is that the address to all Israel 
might be regarded as a necessary result of representing the code 
as the utterance of Moses. 

An obvious unfitness of D to be the code of 621 appears in 
the fact that at one point it contradicts the practice recorded 
in Kings. Dt 18 6, 7 provides that the priests of the high places 
shall have the right to officiate at Jerusalem; II Kgs 23 9 says 
that they did not do so. If it be said that the statement of 
II Kgs 23 9 implies the existence of a regulation which was not 
followed, the answer would be that the final revision of the books 
of Kings was probably later than the date here assigned to D. 

The name of the sacred mountain is Sinai in J and Horeb in 
E. Sinai is found only once in the book of Deuteronomy, in the 
(added) poem, 33 2; elsewhere it is Horeb, which appears many 
times. This fact is against the early date, at which time the usage 
of J would naturally have been followed, and in favor of the late 
date, when the united document JE had been formed. 

The proposed dating for D helps in understanding the attitude 
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of D toward Aaron and toward the priests. The original D 
quite clearly made no mention of Aaron: his name appears three 
times in the book, 9 20, 10 6, and 32 50, but it is generally agreed 
that all are later additions. 

Consequently the story of the golden calf appears in an 
expurgated form with no mention of Aaron, the sin being that 
of the people, Dt 9 12-21 (v. 20 being a later insertion); compare 
the version of E, Ex 32, in which Aaron is the prominent figure. 
The omission of Aaron from the story would seem to be an 
attempt to ignore his sin, out of respect to the Aaronite priests. 
Such an attempt would have been unlikely in the period around 
621. 

The situation in reference to the priests in 520 must have 
been confusing. The Aaronite were actually prominent, but the 
Zadokites had a traditional position. The author of D evades 
the question of conflicting claims by saying that all Levites are 
priests. This, also, would have been unnatural in 621. 

The supposed evidence for the existence of D in 621 because 
of its influence on other literature may well be regarded as 
doubtful. So far as Jeremiah is concerned, all such passages are 
probably editorial, or at least rewritten editorially. “It must, 
indeed, be admitted that many of the passages of Deuteronomic 
flavor in Jeremiah are exceedingly difficult morsels to digest. 
Some of them are in all probability secondary” (Dahl, op. cit., 
370). I have maintained elsewhere that similar passages in 
Ezekiel are late. The books of Joshua, Samuel, and Kings, 
where Deuteronomic influence appears, probably received their 
final revision after the date here assigned to Deuteronomy. 

My paper “The Code Found in the Temple,” JBL, XXXIX 
(1920), 44-51, was answered by Freed, “The Code Spoken of 
in II Kgs 22-23,” JBL, XL (1921), 76-80. There is some force 
in his arguments, but I do not consider them entirely conclusive. 
It may perhaps be said that the evidence concerning the chrono- 
logical relation of D and H, on literary grounds, is not very 
definite. 

I still think that the code found in 621 was probably H. This 
is a priestly code, such as might naturally be laid up in the 
temple, and fits the conditions reasonably well. 
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The account in II Kgs 22-23 is doubtless based upon a genuine 
historical tradition. There is no reason to think, however, that 
it is accurate in all details, for a general tendency to exaggerate 
the greatness and importance of the work of Josiah is evident. 

No consideration has been given in this discussion to the 
question of the extent of the original code D, since that question 
is unimportant for our purpose. Doubtless the original code D 
has been enlarged by several supplements. With the date here 
assigned to D, however, there is no reason why these supple- 
ments may not have been added soon after the completion of 
the original work. 

Since writing the above, I have read the article of Irwin, “An 
Objective Criterion for the Dating of Deuteronomy,” AJSL, 
LVI (1939), 337-349. The principal position taken in this article 
is that the latter part of Dt 28, an addition to the original D, 
contains some verses which are a prediction ex eventu, that is, 
they are a description of the actual siege which ended in 586, 
so vivid, it is claimed, that they must have been written by an 
eye-witness. Hence these verses are considered to have been 
added soon after 586, and hence the original D must have been 
written earlier than that. 

The evils of the siege, there narrated, comprise three elements, 
horrors in general, famine, and cannibalism. The first two of 
these, as Irwin recognizes, were standard features of sieges in 
that period, and hence have no particular significance. Cannibal- 
ism, however, as described in Dt 28 53-57, was not usual. Irwin 
considers these verses particularly to have been written by an 
eye-witness, and compares the accounts in Lam 2 20, 4 10, also 
regarded as written by an eye-witness. 

Other explanations of the significance of Dt 28 55-57 are pos- 
sible in addition to that given by Irwin. One very natural 
explanation is that this description of cannibalism is an amplifi- 
cation of the language of Lamentations, hence not the work of 
an eye-witness but of a later writer. It is evident that these 
verses are highly rhetorical. This explanation seems to me more 
probable than the one given by Irwin. Hence I see no reason 
to change the conclusion given above. 





THE GALATIAN GOSPEL 


ROBERT M. HAWKINS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Y FAR the most important problem in any study of the 

Epistle to the Galatians is that of determining the gospel 
which Paul preached in this field. Much more attention has 
been given to such questions as the location of the church or 
churches to which the epistle was sent, or the harmonizing of 
the seemingly diverse accounts of the “Council in Jerusalem,” 
as given in Acts and Galatians. Such considerations mean much 
more for a study of Acts than for one of Galatians. 

The importance of defining the Galatian Gospel grows out of 
Paul’s vehement assertion that there can be no other gospel 
than the one he had preached to the Galatians. By the very 
fact that his converts are being seduced to follow another gospel 
Paul is forced to consider the character and content of his own. 
He reaches a conclusion, which, if understood and received, is 
startling. It is not that this other gospel is false, but that no 
gospel other than his own is true. Let the logicians among us 
note that we have here a question of the distribution of the 
middle term. Paul is not guilty of the fallacy of the “undis- 
tributed middle,” although we, in our interpretation of him, are 
in deadly peril of such guilt. 

This conclusion is not the enthusiastic hyperbole of the tyro. 
The chronological data furnished by the epistle are open to 
more than one interpretation, but upon any interpretation Paul 
is at this stage of his career a veteran evangelistic campaigner. 
He has been Christian, and perhaps missionary of the faith, for 
at least fourteen years. 

During this time his gospel must have been thought out, and 


given specific formulation. As we understand it from this epistle, 
141 
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it is certainly mature enough not only to be consistent, but to 
be sharply differentiated from every other type of thought. 

To it Paul gives his entire allegiance. He not only holds it 
as over against every other formulation, but he will not allow 
it to be modified, either by himself, or, even at the furthest 
stretch of imagination, by an angel from heaven. Let him who 
would proclaim any other gospel be anathema. 

It must therefore appear that we can not validate any other 
gospel as being Pauline by force of the consideration that this 
Galatian Gospel was the immature formulation of the rash en- 
thusiasm of his early youth, and that he later grew into an 
understanding of the full orbit of the true gospel. We do meet 
with other gospels thought to be Pauline in materials commonly 
taken to be his. But we are not to think of them as any shift- 
ing, or advance, often amounting, as it does, to sheer contra- 
diction, in his maturer apprehension of the gospel. So to under- 
stand them would be to deny categorically the position which 
Paul has here so emphatically enunciated. Paul will have unwit- 
tingly fallen under the curse of his own anathema. 

An alternative hypothesis is that these conflicting strains in 
the so-called Pauline Literature are to be explained as modifica- 
tions of the Pauline writings by other men with quite different 
minds. This explanation has been all but universally adopted 
in connection with the Pastoral Epistles, and. might well be 
extended to cover so much of the Pauline field as shall be found 
to be necessary. 

We may easily be led astray by the fact that Paul has been 
forced to state the formulation of his gospel against the back- 
ground of a single other gospel, now troubling his converts. 
This gospel appears to have been a Jewish or Judaistic one, 
which had much to say of the necessity of circumcision and the 
Law, and represented itself as the true and original gospel, as 
held in the church in Jerusalem, and as proclaimed by the 
original apostles. This would, of course, lead Paul to array him- 
self against many of its most characteristic details. 

But this must not cause us to think that Paul has made the 
great discovery that this one other gospel is false. His discovery 
is much more comprehensive. It is that only his own gospel is 
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true, and that all others, whatever they may be, are false. It 
would therefore be a mistake to find the significance of the 
Pauline gospel in the negative factors of the attacks he makes 
upon certain positions taken in the one gospel here confronting 
him, and to conclude, for example, that the significance of the 
Pauline gospel is to be found in its “universalism,” i. e. in the 
freeing of the church from the shackles of a Judaistic faith. 

Paul would have had to fight with equal vigor any other 
conceptions contrary to his fundamental understanding of the 
meaning of Christ and of the nature of the Christian life. His 
opposition to the Jewish Law was merely incidental to the situ- 
ation with which he was then confronted. That which was es- 
sential was the fundamental point of view from which he con- 
demned the specific aberrations of this gospel, and from which 
he would have had to condemn any and all aberrations in any 
other gospels he might have faced. 

As we study the Epistle it becomes immediately apparent 
that the Galatian Gospel is not the traditional gospel as taught 
by the church in Jerusalem, and by its leaders. Paul is at much 
pains to show that both before and after his conversion his con- 
tacts with that church and with its leaders had been so few, 
and of such a character, that they could not have influenced 
his understanding, or his preaching of the gospel. Before his 
conversion he had been completely alienated from the mother 
church: in fact, he had been her enemy and persecutor. There 
had been contacts since his becoming a Christian, it is true, but 
their influence upon him had been nil. He is positive in stating 
that whatever influence there might have been was on the other 
side. As a matter of fact, we have in 2 11-21 a specific instance 
in which Paul does not hesitate to instruct even Cephas! 

His encounter with Cephas in Antioch is naturally told as 
tending to support his assertion of complete independence 
of the church in Jerusalem, and even of Cephas himself. But 
this soon proves to be only a secondary purpose in the telling. 
His mind and heart are so full of the gospel he has been preach- 
ing that the passage overflows into a priceless statement of its 
exact content. He urges upon Cephas what was his own, and 
should have been Cephas’s faith. 
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In 2 19-21 we have the unequivocal assertion of the Galatian 
Gospel. ‘‘For I through the law died unto the law, that I might 
live unto God. I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which 
I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself up for me. I do 
not make void the grace of God: for if righteousness is through 
the law, then Christ died for nought.’”’ The positive significance 
here given to the death of Christ, and to the Christ who lived 
after he had been slain, is that the man who has faith in him, 
may, through the grace of God, die with the crucified Christ, 
and with the risen Christ live a righteous life. Further study 
will show that Paul does not seem to differentiate the life lived 
in fellowship with the indwelling Christ from the life lived in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Our study of the Epistle will abundantly justify the position 
that this was the gospel which Paul had preached to the Gala- 
tians. Was it not before their eyes that Christ was openly set 
forth in his crucifixion? And had they not received the Spirit 
by the hearing of faith rather than by compliance with the 
practise of circumcision? 

This was the gospel which underlay all of God’s dealings with 
his people. For Abraham had faith in God, and they who have 
since had faith have been blessed with the faithful Abraham, 
having received the Spirit through faith. The Promise thus 
antedated the Law, which could not disannul it. The Law could 
only be an ad interim provision. It could not make alive: it 
could but lead to the realization of human inability, and as a 
slave boy, conduct the child to him who should come, in whom. 
alone the purposes underlying the Law could be fulfilled. But 
through faith in Christ we have attained righteousness. We are 
sons of God: for we have put on Christ. 

Let us then stand fast in our freedom in Christ, in whom 
neither circumcision avails anything, nor uncircumcision, but a 
dynamic faith which works through love. This freedom must 
not be used for an occasion to the flesh: indeed it cannot be. 
For by faith in Christ we have received the Spirit. Flesh and 
Spirit are contrary. The life that is dominated by the flesh is 
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one of pettiness, of envy, of strife, of impurity. But the life 
that is dominated by the Spirit is happy, and kind, and good. 
They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, and walk by 
the Spirit. 

This should make us not proud, but humble, and sympathetic 
with our weaker brethren. We should not glory in any outward 
human circumstance: far be it from us to glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom the world has 
been crucified to us, and we to the world: we have become new 
creations. 

So the Galatian Gospel stands before us in its simplicity and 
its power. All other details in the letter shrink to nothingness 
beside this titanic conception. I am crucified with Christ: the 
world, and the flesh, for me, and I, myself, have perished on 
his Cross. But in him I live, a new creation. I am God’s son. 
Christ lives in me. His Spirit fills my life; he makes me right- 
eous, i.e. he makes me good, and kind, and pure. Christ has 
not died for nought. I died, and I live, in him. 

Now it would seem that if Paul understood his own gospel, 
and if he were right in maintaining, not that there was one 
other gospel which was false, but that there was mo other gospel 
which was true, and that his gospel was not subject to modifi- 
cation, either by himself, or even by an angel from heaven, we 
have here a sure criterion for understanding what he really 
preached, and for judging whether any other gospel, even though 
put forward in his name, or occurring in a letter as though from 
him, be really his. An intelligent and unwavering application 
of this criterion must result in a radical reorientation of our 
position, both in our understanding of Pauline thought, and in 
our literary analysis of the Pauline Epistles. 

For other gospels do appear in them, even in this letter to 
the Galatians. In the very salutation we read, “That he might 
snatch us out of this present evil age.’” This is the expression 
of an apocalyptic defeatism, which needs but to be compared, 
in however superficial a manner, with the true Pauline gospel 
of triumphant attainment in the Spirit-filled life, to cause us to 
realize that to this gospel Paul could give no quarter. In 3 13 
we read, ‘“‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
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become a curse for us.” This should be rejected, if for no other 
reason, because of the violence it does to the context. It must 
be rejected because of the fact that it gives voice to a gospel 
radically different from that of Paul, in which there is assigned 
to the death of Christ an utterly different meaning from that 
in Paul. It is regarded as a sacrifice, a substitution, rather than 
as the basis for a radical, transforming spiritual experience. For 
Paul, by whomsoever this gospel might be proclaimed, it must 
be anathema. In 55 we read, “For we through the Spirit by 
faith wait for the hope of righteousness.” This, too, is another 
gospel, one in which righteousness, instead of being now realized 
in a life of joyful participation in the enabling grace of the 
Holy Spirit, through our experience of being one with Christ 
in the death of the flesh, and one with him in the newness of the 
risen life, can only be hoped for in a future we must passively 
await. For Paul, this, too, must be anathema. 

Such gospels as these would seem to be attempts to set matters 
right upon the part of such of those as thought our brother Paul 
had written many things hard to understand. And indeed, it 
were harder still for them to understand why he had failed to 
write so many things they had come so surely to believe. But, 
greatly as the thought of the Apostle has been obscured, the 
Galatian Gospel, which, upon examination, will be found to be 
also the Corinthian Gospel, and the Roman Gospel, and the 
Philippian Gospel, will prove the Ariadne thread to lead us out 
of the labyrinth. 





WAS JESUS ACCUSED OF NECROMANCY? 


CARL H. KRAELING 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ECROMANCY, strictly speaking, is the practice or art of 

obtaining information concerning the future by communi- 
cation with the dead who, belonging as they do to the spirit 
world, are thought to share with gods and demons a knowledge 
of things beyond the ken of living mortals. The classic Biblical 
example of this practice is the story of how the witch of Endor 
called up the spirit of Samuel to provide Saul with a baneful 
prophecy of the outcome of the impending battle between the 
Israelites and the Philistines (I Sam 28). But spirits of the 
dead were conjured up and used for other purposes than those 
of prophecy. From the literature and the magical texts of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods we learn that they did the 
necromancer’s bidding in bringing the objects of his affection 
under his control, in wreaking vengeance upon his enemies, and 
in performing for him acts transcending human capacity.* Thus 
the term necromancy has a wider connotation by virtue of 
which it describes the practice of accomplishing through the 
instrumentality of the spirits of the dead any or all of the deeds 
belonging to the sphere of ‘“‘black magic.” It is in this wider 
sense of the term that the question is raised here: Was Jesus 
accused of necromancy? The question is suggested by a group 
of statements found in the Gospel of Mark concerning the 
relation of Jesus and John the Baptist, and by the expressions 
used to describe the relation of both to the world of demons. 


t The materials for our knowledge of the necromantic practices are made 
available in T. Hopfner, ‘‘Griechisch-dagyptischer Offenbarungszauber,” 
Studien sur Palaeographie u. Papyruskunde, XXI, XXIII, 1921, 1924 esp. 
§§ 335-355, and in the articles s. vw. Nekromantie and Nekydaimon in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realensyklopaedie, by Hopfner and Preisendanz respectively. 

147 
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Mark has three statements about Jesus’ relation to John. 
One is contained in the story of Peter’s Confession, where Jesus 
asks his disciples, ‘Who do men say that I am?”’ The disciples 
reply, “‘(Some say you are) John the Baptist, and others Elijah, 
but others one of the prophets” (Mk 8 2s). The second and 
third statements will be found in the awkwardly constructed 
passage Mark 6 14-16 which the evangelist uses to introduce the 
account of the Baptist’s death (Mk 6 17-29). 

The passage Mark 6 14-16 opens with the observation that 
‘King’ Herod “heard.” What he heard is not indicated, but 
since Mark explains his observation by referring to the fact 
that Jesus’ reputation (6voua) had been established,? we must 
assume it was the report of the “mighty works” done by Jesus 
and recounted in Mk 5-6 that had come to Herod’s attention, 
as the evangelist viewed the matters So Matthew and Luke 
have interpreted in the parallel passages (Mt 14 1-2; Lk 9 7-9). 
After the explanatory reference to Jesus’ reputation the reader 
of Mark might well expect to find a statement of what Herod 
said upon hearing this report, and the text of a large number of 
codices including Sinaiticus has accommodated itself to this 
expectation by reading xal €devyev at the beginning of vs. 14¢ 
But this reading has all the earmarks of a correction, and if 
adopted would make Mark transmit in juxtaposition two 
statements of Herod, virtually identical in import. This is 
inherently improbable. Adopting the reading xal éXeyov, as 
we must with Vaticanus and other codices, we then find Mark 
continuing from the explanatory reference to Jesus’ reputation, 
to what the people were saying about Jesus and his “mighty 
works.”’ Herod has been set aside momentarily. What some of 
the people were saying to explain Jesus and his deeds of power 
was, “John the Baptizer has been raised from the dead and 


2 Mark apparently views the developments leading to the establishment 
of Jesus’ reputation as a part of the general process by which “the hidden” 
is ‘made manifest.” Hence the use of @avepds here as in 4 22. 

3 Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Marci, 1903, 48 correctly rules out the 
suggestion that what Herod heard was the popular belief that “John the 
Baptizer is risen from the dead” (Mk 6 4c). 
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therefore do these powers work through him (Jesus).’* Others 
said, “‘He is Elijah,” and still others, ‘(He is) a prophet like 
one of the (other, well-known) prophets.”5 With vs. 16 we 
finally return to Herod, and find the third of Mark’s statements 
about Jesus’ relation to John. It is contained in the words 
which Herod uttered when he heard about Jesus’ “mighty 
works,” namely, “John, whom I beheaded, he is raised up.” 

Before going on to interpret these three statements, it should 
be noted that the first and second are closely related and prob- 
ably originally identical. Both summarize popular opinion, and 
both mention John the Baptist, Elijah, and the prophets in the 
same order in interpreting Jesus. We are therefore dealing, 
actually, with two rather than three bits of information, one 
expressing an opinion of the people, the other an opinion of 
Herod. Of the two forms in which the first of these is presented 
by Mark, that of 6 14-15 appears to be the more primitive.’ © 
If so it must originally have existed as a separate element of 
the tradition awkwardly telescoped by Mark with the item con- 


4 It seems unnecessary to assume a mistranslation from an Aramaic original 
at this point in vs. 14 as Torrey does (The Four Gospels, 1933, 81 and the 
note on Mt 14 2, p. 293) following the example of Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 
1898, 164-165) and to translate: “and it is by him (John the Baptist) that 
these wonders are wrought.” This may be close to the sense of the original 
statement, but does not seem to be required for Mark. Avvdyes are either 
“mighty works” (cf. Mk 6 5) or the powers by which such works are done 
(cf. in Mk 5 30). 

5 On the interpretation of the last statement cf. Blass-Debrunner, Gram- 
matik des ntl. Griechischs, 1921, § 306, 5. 

6 There is a difference of opinion on this point between Bultmann and 
Goguel. The former regards Mk 6 14c-15 as derived from Mk 8 28 (Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition?, 1931, 329), while the latter takes the opposite 
position (Au seuil de l’évangile. Jean-Baptiste, 1928, 46-49). I am inclined 
to agree with Goguel, not only because Mk 6 14c, in the reference to the 
“powers working through Jesus,” gives a plus over Mk 8 28, as Goguel says, 
but also because the function of the reference to people’s opinion in Mk 8 28, 
is utterly negative, exhibiting the false opinion of those who do not have 
the “mysteries of the Kingdom” revealed to them. If such items as the 
popular opinion about Jesus were handed down at all, it is probable that 
they were preserved because they were thought originally to contain elements 
of positive value. 
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veying Herod’s opinion, and also used in malam partem by 
those who formulated the story of Peter’s Confession. 

Now Mark’s own interpretation of the sense of the opinions 
uttered by the people and Herod concerning the relation of 
Jesus and John the Baptist is thoroughly clear. Mark thinks 
that some of the common folk and Herod believe Jesus is John 
the Baptist come back to life. This is clearly implied in the 
form in which the statement is made in 8 28, and is basic to the 
combination of the statement about Jesus and John with that 
about Jesus and Elijah. Since the latter must mean that Jesus 
is Elijah, the former must have been taken to mean that Jesus 
is John if the two were to be combined. So Matthewand 
Luke both have interpreted, and so modern commentators on 
Mark correctly interpret Mark’s interpretation. 

That people should actually have said, ‘‘Jesus is Elijah,” is 
not entirely beyond our comprehension. Of course the state- 
ment, John is Elijah, is still more intelligible, because there was 
so much more of the historical Elijah about the Baptist. But 
Elijah was expected to return to earth, he did belong to a 
distant past, and the haggadah which eventually transformed 
his character completely may well have been at work even in 
this early period, softening down the harsher personal traits of 
the historical Elijah, and might thereby conceivably have paved 
the way for the belief that Jesus was Elijah returned.’ 

That people actually said Jesus is John raised from the dead, 
as Mark thought and in 8 23 made them say, is very difficult 
to believe for a number of reasons. In trying to understand 
why this is so difficult we must first realize that the inference, 
so and so has been raised from the dead, is not one to be drawn 
casually and without real justification. There must be an 
unusual factor in the situation to warrant such an exceptional 
conclusion. Moreover, if the opinion of the people was, Jesus 
is this risen John, then the unusual factor ought to be some- 


7On the haggadic development of the Elijah figure, cf. L. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, 1V, 1913, 195-235. Does Jn 1 21 imply that Jesus, rather 
than John, is Elijah? 
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thing which the two share, and which is so inexplicable in Jesus 
on other grounds that the inference, John has been raised from 
the dead, is necessary to explain it. 

As they are given in Mark 6, the two statements about Jesus 
and John serve to account for Jesus’ wonder-working. Granted 
that Jesus’ wonder-working provides the unusual factor in the 
situation, it does not appear why the explanation offered should 
be, Jesus is John raised from the dead, for, to the best of our 
knowledge, John performed no mighty works himself during his 
lifetime. This is the first difficulty in the way of accepting 
Mark’s interpetation of what Herod and some of the people 
were saying about Jesus and John. Commentators since Theo- 
phylactus have tried to escape from the difficulty by arguing 
that in his risen state John would have had powers beyond 
those of a living mortal.* The statement is true in itself, but it 
begs the question as applied here. We begin by asking how 
Jesus can be said to be John raised up, and in our answer show 
how Jesus could be John if John was raised up. The fact that 
John’s having been raised up is already presupposed in the 
question, and therefore forms part of what is to be explained, 
has escaped us entirely. Apart from the logic of the matter, it 
will probably be granted that the explanation offered is not of 
a kind suited to explain “popular” opinion. Popular opinion 
needs a more massive, tangible basis for the identification of 
Jesus and John than that suggested. 

But there is still another, in fact a far greater, difficulty 
involved in Mark’s conviction that what the people and Herod 
were saying was, Jesus is John risen from the dead. This 
difficulty, which seems to have escaped commentators entirely, 
is to be found in implications concerning not John but Jesus. 
We must recall here once again that the people and Herod were 
saying. what they did, according to Mark himself, in order to 
explain Jesus’ ‘mighty works.” If, in explaining Jesus’ “mighty 
works” they said Jesus is John redivivus, then it must follow 
that for them Jesus’ wonder-working began only after John’s 


8G. E. Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium?, 1926, ad loc. 
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death. For if they had known Jesus as a wonder-worker in the 
period before John’s death, then another explanation than that 
of Jesus’ being John brought back to life would necessarily have 
been called for. Now there is a well-established tendency in the 
later Gospel tradition to date Jesus’ ministry back as far as 
possible into John’s life-time. The Fourth Gospel has Jesus’ 
and John’s ministry overlap, and in this it is doubtless guided 
by apologetic purposes. This makes it necessary to query the 
earlier tradition which states that Jesus began preaching after 
John was put in prison but before he was executed, with some 
interval of time supposed to have elapsed between the two. 
Should this earlier tradition also prove false, the implications in 
Mark’s interpretation of the two statements about Jesus and 
John, far from discrediting his interpretation, would actually 
uphold it and would give the statements an unusual historical 
importance. But the tradition that Jesus began his ministry 
after John’s imprisonment and sometime before his death can- 
not be dismissed lightly. It has no visible apologetic tendency. 
It is found not only in Mark, from whom Matthew and Luke 
derive it, but also in Q, in the pericope telling how John sent 
two of his disciples to Jesus from prison, asking him, ‘Art 
thou he that cometh” (Mt 11 2-«=Lk 7 1s-23). It provides a 
satisfactory basis for our understanding of how it came about 
that Jesus emerged from obscurity and from among those who 
had accepted John’s preaching and baptism, to become himself 
a preacher of the Kingdom now that John’s voice had effectively 
been stilled. Nor have we any real reason to question the 
common conviction of all the evangelists that Jesus’ ministry 
was attended from the outset by unusual events such as those 
chronicled in Mark’s story of the Day at Capernaum (Mk 
1 21-39), events providing the factual basis for the origin of the 
wonder-working tradition. Indeed we may without hesitation 
assume that it was the report of Jesus’ wonder-working that 
spread most rapidly and first attracted popular attention to 
him. If there was an interval between the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry and John’s execution, as the tradition indicates, it is 
most unlikely that popular opinion concerning the relation of 
Jesus and John would have been formulated in complete ignor- 
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ance of such reports. Because it implies this unlikely procedure, 
Mark’s interpetation of what the people were saying about 
Jesus and John is unacceptable. 

Two ways of escaping from the difficulties involved in Mark’s 
view that according to popular opinion Jesus is John, have been 
proposed. One is to suppose that it was Jesus’ continuation of 
John’s ministry and message which first suggested to people a 
closer relation between the two figures, and that the explanation 
of Jesus’ wonder-working followed from this once John’s resur- 
rection had been inferred on other grounds. The other is to 
construe the words about John’s “resurrection” as a figure of 
speech originally intended to imply no more than close simi- 
larity, and thus to make Jesus, in popular opinion, John’s 
alter ego.*° 

Both of these suggestions are lame. The first overlooks the 
chronological problem already discussed and fails to take into 
account the strong individuality of John and the difference 
between him and Jesus. The second waters the statements 
down to the point where they lose the massive, robust character 
of popular opinion. 

If Mark’s interpretation of what the people said and Herod 
said about the relation of Jesus and John is beset with too many 
genuine difficulties to be acceptable, it may be permissible to 
offer a different interpretation. The area within which this 
interpretation is to be found is that of -necromancy, as the 
title of this article suggests. The best way to approach it is to 
observe what the Gospels tell us about the relation of men and 
demonic spirits. 

In the relations of men and demons there are two basic 
possibilities, either a demon has a man in his possession, or a 
man has a demon under his control. In the first instance the 
demon is the master and the man his unfortunate play-thing; 
in the second the demon is the servant and the man a magician. 
When the NT speaks of persons who are possessed by demons, 


9 So e.g. J. Weiss, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1, 1917, 128. 
1° So e. g. H. Branscomb, ‘‘The Gospel of Mark,” Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary, 1937, 107. 
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it usually refers to them as datmwovfduevos This is the 
standard usage of the Synoptic tradition. Only in the Fourth 
Gospel and in one passage in Luke is a different expression 
ever used. The expression in question is éxew datudnor, 
this being applied to Jesus in Jn 7 20; 8 48, 49, 52; 10 20 and to 
the Gerasene demoniac in Lk 8 27 in the sense that they are 
possessed by demons. Elsewhere in the Synoptic Gospels 
the locution éxew daiudyviov has the very opposite meaning, 
namely to have a demon under one’s control and to make him 
do one’s bidding. A clear case of this is the Beelzebub contro- 
versy, in which Jesus is said ‘“‘to have Beelzebub’”’ BeefeBodr 
éxet (Mk 3 22). This does not mean that Jesus is the unfor- 
tunate plaything of Beelzebub; it means, rather, that Jesus is 
accused of being a magician who by incantations and magical 
practices has obtained control over Beelzebub and makes him 
do his bidding even when this is to Beelzebub’s own disad- 
vantage. The word, Mt 11 1s=Lk/7 33, “John came neither 
eating nor drinking and men say, He has a demon (6atpdvtov 
éxeu),”” should be interpreted in the same way. The point here 
is that John has no visible, human sources of food supply. The 
pious believers would have said, God supplies him, as God fed 
Elijah in the wilderness, or as the angels ministered to Jesus 
during the period of his temptation. But the unbelievers said, 
he has a demon under his control who supplies him with food 
surreptitiously at his command. Both John and Jesus, then, 
were thought of as magicians who had demonic spirits under 
their control, through whom they did unusual things. 
Between demons as the servants of magicians, and spirits of 
the dead used in a similar way there is no basic distinction. 
Both are beings of the spiritual order, not limited by time or 
space, and endowed with supernatural powers. The only 
difference is the relative availability of the two types of spirits, 
and the range of technical, magical knowledge necessary to 
bring them under one’s control. It was commonly believed in 
ancient times that there were two classes of spirits of the dead 
which were relatively easy to conjure up and were thus most 
accessible for the purposes of “black magic.” The first class is 
that of the Gra@ot, spirits of persons who had not received a 
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regular burial. These spirits were restless and unhappy until 
their erstwhile bodies had been decently buried, and because 
they desired to point out the location of their bodily remains 
to living mortals they readily answered the call of the magician 
who summoned them. The second class, relatively more 
numerous and less immediately attached to a specific locality, 
is that of the BrawoPavarot, spirits of persons who had died 
a violent death. Spirits of such persons were believed to be 
accessible to the necromancer because the nature of their death 
had deprived them of the opportunity of completing a normal - 
span of life in the body. They were anxious and willing to 
return to earth and to do the magician’s bidding because of 
the opportunity this might offer to revenge themselves upon 
those who had done them violence, and to compensate them- 
selves for the frustration the abrupt termination of their bodily 
existence had entailed. 

The existence of these popular beliefs, well documented by 
Hopfner in the publications mentioned above, makes possible 
the suggestion that what the people and Herod originally said 
about Jesus’ relation to John was that Jesus was using the 
spirit of John brought back from the dead to perform his 
miracles for him. In other words the original idea was not 
“Jesus is John” as Mark thought, but, to use Mark’s own 
terminology, ‘‘Jesus has John,” as he was thought to “have 
Beelzebub.”’ 

A number of observations can be made in support of this 
suggestion. 1. John is a BraoPavaros. He belongs to the 
category of people who have died a violent death, and the idea 
of his being brought back from the dead would therefore readily 
suggest itself if a magician was available to conjure him up. 
2. In Jesus his opponents actually believed to see a magician, 
for they charged him with having Beelzebub under his control 
and of driving out demons through the prince of demons. It 
was only a step from this to the belief that he worked also with 
the aid of spirits of the dead. 3. The term used for conjuring 
up spirits of the dead in magical texts, namely éyelpev, is 
the same as that used by Mark in 6 ub and 16. 4. Since these 
spirits are commonlv helieved to perform miracles for those who 
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control them, the charge “Jesus Aas John, brought back from 
the dead,” can have been used to explain Jesus’ wonder-working 
as Mark indicates. 5. The charge of necromancy is “popular” 
in kind, and thus satisfies the requirements laid down by Mark 
for the statements about Jesus and John as representing the 
opinion of the ‘‘people.’”’ In fact we have an exact parallel to 
the interpretation offered, in a most interesting passage in the 
Clementine Recognitions, 11, 13. Here Simon Magus is asked by 
Niceta how he does his mighty works. Simon answers, 


I have made the soul of a boy, unsullied and violently 
slain and invoked by unutterable adjurations, to assist me, 
and by it is done all that I command. 


The arch-heretic of Samaria is thus made to confess that he is 
guilty of the charge of necromancy, apparently because that 
was the kind of thing of which people suspected wonder-workers. 
6. Neither of the two statements quoted by Mark in 6 14b-e, 16 
actually says that Jesus is John, as Mark has inferred. The 
first says: John the Baptist has been raised up from the dead 
and for this reason do these powers operate through him (Jesus). 
The second says: John, whom I beheaded, is raised up. Both 
are completely objective and amenable without reserve or 
restriction to the interpretation here suggested. In fact the 
inclusion of the clause ‘whom I beheaded,” in Herod’s state- 
ment is particularly appropriate if the necromantic interpreta- 
tion is adopted, because it accounts for John’s having been 
raised up by pointing to the fact that he is a Prawavaros 
7. The suggestion here offered, finally, resolves the chronological 
difficulty inherent in Mark’s interpretation of what the people 
and Herod were saying. If Jesus does not have to be John 
brought back from the dead, to do his “mighty works,” then 
the question whether or not he did ‘‘mighty works” before 
John’s death does not need to be raised. As a matter of fact 
Jesus could, if our suggestion is adopted, have been regarded 
from the outset as a wonder-worker by the people, his wonder- 
working being explained in the period before John’s death by 
the charge of having Beelzebub under his control. For the 
works done after John’s execution a new and more damaging 
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interpretation could subsequently have been offered, an inter- 
pretation suggested by the nature of John’s own personality and 
death, and going beyond the first by adding ‘“‘black magic” to 
the list of Jesus’ dangerous arts. 

If, when the people and Herod said “John has been raised 
up,” they meant ‘‘Jesus is a necromancer who has brought the 
‘ spirit of John back from the dead to do his miracles for him,” 
how are we to account for Mark’s idea that they meant, ‘“‘Jesus 
is John?” This is the last question which requires consideration 
here. The answer is to be found in the nature of the tradition 
with which we are dealing. It is a Christian tradition, which 
expresses the devotion of believers to Jesus as the object of 
their faith. Such a tradition could not preserve derogatory re- 
marks about Jesus unless they were immediately contradicted 
and patently contradictable, or unless they could be used to 
convey significant positive impressions. The charges behind the 
words of Mark 6 14-16 belong to the second category. They 
could not be contradicted as the Beelzebub charge had been 
by the simple statement about the house divided against itself 
(Mk 3 23-26), but they could be taken to imply the significant 
fact that John had returned to life, and it was in terms of a 
simple statement suggesting this fact that they were handed 
down. This simple statement naturally had meaning for the 
Christians only in proportion as it said something positive 
about Jesus, and since it was Jesus’ wonder-working in connec- 
tion with which John’s return had originally been mentioned, it 
was easy to turn the point of the accusation by interpreting it 
to mean Jesus is John raised up, and in so doing to discover 
and make available a testimony to the powerful, though still 
erroneous, impression made by Jesus upon the outsiders. In 
this capacity it could serve as a foil to the still more profound 
and strictly accurate impression received by those like Peter to 
whom the “hidden” was revealed. Mark’s use of the material 
presupposes these developments, but the developments have not 
been able completely to obscure the basis from which they 


began. 
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HE present second* extract from the Code of al-Qirqisani? 
represents the earliest discussion of the supposed Biblical 
evidence of metempsychosis on the part of a Karaite writer, 
and forms a detailed and illuminating pendant to the earliest 
discussion of the same subject by a Rabbinic writer, that of al- 
Qirqisdni’s distinguished contemporary and opponent, Sa‘adiah 
al-Fayyiimi.3 
The history of the doctrine of transmigration among the Jews‘ 
is well worth a separate monograph; it is a curious field of con- 


t See JBL, LVII (1938), 411-420 (Chapter on suicide). 

2 The first two volumes of the complete edition of the Code have just been 
published: Kitab al-Anwar wal-Mardagib, Code of Karaite Law by Ya‘gib al- 
Qirgisani. Edited by Leon Nemoy. Volume I: First Discourse, Historical Intro- 
duction; Second Discourse, Philosophical and Theological Principles of Juris- 
prudence. Volume II: Third Discourse, Criticism of Sectarian Doctrines; Fourth 
Discourse, Methods of Construction and Interpretation of Law. New York, 
1939-40. The second volume contains inter alia a detailed discussion of the 
doctrines of the Logos and the Trinity. 

3 Sa‘adiah discusses metempsychosis in the concluding portion of the 6th 
discourse of his main philosophical work, Book of Beliefs and Convictions 
(in Arabic: Kitab al-A manat wal-I‘tigadat; better known in the Hebrew trans- 
lation entitled mytm ninonn 1p), German tr. Fiirst, Leipzig, 1845, 372 ff. 
Sa‘adiah’s terms for transmigration are “tanadsukh” and “karr” (or “‘takrir’’); 
the corresponding Hebrew terms are npnyn (literally, “translation,” in the 
original sense of ‘“‘trans-latio”’) and bda, see below. 

4 For want of an exhaustive monograph on the subject, the best sketch is 
still Moses Gaster’s article in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
XII, 435-440. 
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siderable interest for the psychologist as well as for the historian. 
Neither the OT nor the Mishnah and Talmud offer any solid 
evidence for the existence of this belief amongst the Jews in 
either Palestine or the Diaspora.s It appears first at the end of 
the eighth century of the Christian Era, when Anan, the titular 
founder of the Karaite sect, is said to have subscribed to it, 
and some of his immediate disciples are reported to have followed 
him in this belief.6 Anyway, in the first half of the tenth cen- 
tury the doctrine had attracted a sufficient number of adherents 
to appear as a serious menace which had to be combated by 
eminent leaders of both Rabbinism and Karaism. These com- 
bative efforts seem to have proved successful, for the doctrine 
disappeared from the Jewish historical scene, though probably 
not without a struggle marked by a certain amount of contro- 
versial literature; unfortunately, the second half of the first mil- 
lenium of the Christian Era is one of the most obscure periods 
of Jewish history, and a great deal of the extensive literature 
produced by the contemporary violent spiritual struggles has 
been irretrievably lost. In any case, the subsequent years, after 
Sa‘adiah and al-Qirqisani, show few, if any, traces of a belief 
in the migration of the spirit, until finally the great blossoming 
of Cabbalistic mysticism in the thirteenth century brought forth 
its revival, and the theory of the “rolling around of the soul” 
(the Hebrew terminus technicus is wpm bud1) became one of the 
pillars of the Cabbala’— but this later stage is outside the scope 
of this paper. 


5 However, it was presumably held by some groups of Hellenized Jews in 
the Diaspora who must have been acquainted with the Pythagorean theory 
of the migration of the @pyv. Philo, too, seems to have had at least a modi- 
fied notion of metempsychosis. 

6 The authority for this information is again al-Qirqisani; cf. L. Nemoy, 
“‘Al-Qirgisani’s Account of the Jewish Sects and Christianity,” Hebrew Union 
College Annual, VII (1930), 386: “It is said about him [7. e. Anan] that he 
believed in metempsychosis and composed a book about it; besides, we have 
seen some of his followers who also profess the same belief.” 

7 The Zohar, the Bible of the Cabbala, declares flatly (II, 99b): ‘‘All souls 


are subject to transmigration.” (xbub12 poxy ppnow 55). For further details 
see Gaster, op. cit. 
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There can be little doubt that the appearance of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis in the eighth, or tenth, century was due to 
importation from Arabic philosophy,*® which in its turn insisted 
on having borrowed it from the thinkers of India, who had in 
the Muslim world the reputation of transmigrationists par 
excellence*— a reputation which seems to have good historical 
backing. Having adopted the doctrine, however, both its Mus- 
lim and Jewish adherents were compelled to reconcile it with 
their summa lex, the Koran and the OT respectively. The results 
of this Gleichschaltung with the Jewish Holy Writ are set forth 
in the chapter here translated, and while the exegetical twists 
exhibited in it would seem to us as far-fetched as they had 
seemed to al-Qirqisani, yet they reveal an ingenuity and a knowl- 
edge of the Scripture which are, to say the least, remarkable. 

To be sure, the tenth century adherents of metempsychosis 
did not rely exclusively on Biblical evidence of the direct sort, 
but placed their main emphasis on indirect evidence of a purely 
philosophical nature, namely the knotty problem of the suffering 
of little children. This latter argument of the transmigrationists 


is also discussed in detail by al-Qirqisani in a separate chapter,'° 
but since it is quite long and of no direct exegetical interest, 
a summary of it will be sufficient here. 

We all, argued the transmigrationists, agree that God is the 
Lord of Justice and that he would not chastise a human being 
except as a result of sins committed beforehand by the latter. 
Yet we often see little children suffer the pain of illness, oppres- 


8 On metempsychosis in Islam see the excellent (but much too short) 
summary by Carra de Vaux in the Encyclopedia of Islam, art. ‘‘Tanasukh,” 
(IV, 648-649), and the references given there. 

9 Cf. al-Biriini, (11th century), Zndia, chapter V, beginning (English tr. 
Sachau, London, 1910, I, 50): ‘‘As the word of confession, ‘There is no god 
but God [and] Muhammad is his prophet,’ is the shibboleth of Islam, the 
Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of the Sabbath that of Judaism, 
so metempsychosis is the shibboleth of the Hindu religion.” The entire 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Hindu theory of metempsychosis. 
Cf. also al-Shahrastani, (12th century), Religionspartheien und Philosophen- 
Schulen, uebersetzt von Th. Haarbruecker, Halle 1850-51, II, 362-363 (Hindu 
metempsychosis), and I, 297-298 (Muhammadan metempsychosis). 

t0 Discourse III, chapter 17. 
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sion, and death, although it is evident that they could not have 
committed any sins or transgressions to have earned this chas- 
tisement. Hence they must have committed these sins during a 
previous existence, and are atoning for them in their new stage 
of life. The same argument applies as well to the suffering of 
righteous adults. There can be, said the transmigrationists, no 
other explanation compatible with the unimpeachable righteous- 
ness of God. 

To this al-Qirqisdni has a great deal to say, but the gist of it 
may be reduced to a short argument: it is no less just of God, 
says he, to chastise an innocent person in order to make him 
deserving of eternal reward; in other words, it is not incompatible 
with God’s perfect justice to reverse the usual order of deed and 
requital and to mete out punishment first, so that the punished 
might earn his “heavenly credits” in advance. Consequently 
the children’s suffering is but a passport for their admission to 
eternal bliss under the wing of the Almighty. In fact, argues 
al-Qirqisani, it would have been manifestly unjust of God to 
chastise children for sins committed during a previous existence, 
considering that the children neither have any recollection of 
these sins nor are able to grasp the meaning and cause of their 
suffering — whereas it is one of the cardinal earmarks of God's 
righteous punishment that the sufferer should be fully informed 
and conscious of the cause and justification of the chastisement 
meted out to him. 

All this, one might say to-day, is surely an artificial and 
unconvincing answer. So indeed it is, but are we now, ten 
centuries after al-Qirqisani, able to supply a better one? The 
age-old query of the tortured human mind, torn between a long- 
ing for a Utopia of ideal moral perfection and a bitter realization 
of the immoral actuality of the earthly course of human affairs, 
remains even now as unanswerable as the ancient prophet’s 
anguished cry: “Righteous art thcu, O Lord, when I dispute 
with thee, yet would I challenge thee to judgment: wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper, wherefore are all dealers in 
treachery at ease?’’™ 


Jer 121, 
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CHAPTER XVIII” 


ON THEIR CLAIMS BASED ON THE SCRIPTURE, 
AND THEIR REFUTATION 


Some of them claim support in some passages of the Scripture 
in which are contained, as they imagine, proofs leading to the 
verification of their belief [in the transmigration of souls]. 

One of these is the verse [Gen 9 6]: ‘“Whoso sheddeth the blood 
of man, by man shall his blood be shed.”*3 They say that this 
is a statement to the effect that whoso has shed the blood of a 
human being, his blood shall be shed [only] while he, too, is in 
the shape of a human being,” which leads to the conclusion that 
the shedder of blood is sometimes clothed with a shape other 
than human, and that he must not be executed for the murder 
which he had comitted unless he is in a human form, even as 
he had killed while he was in that form. Now we have already 
explained in our commentary on Genesis’S that this [verse] is 
[simply] a command to men to kill all murderers, the phrase 


t The Arabic original of this chapter (forming part of the third discourse 
of al-Qirqisani’s Code) was first published, without translation, by Samuel 
Poznanski in Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut, Berlin, 
1897, 449-453. Poznafski’s text was taken from the British Museum manu- 
scripts alone. The present translation is based on a revised text, collated 
with the manuscripts in the State Public Library at Leningrad and consider- 
ably improved. 

139Dv" 1D7 OIA OWN OF Dw. I am giving here the Hebrew text of most 
of the Biblical citations, because a great deal of the argument is based on 
the use of identical or similar words and expressions by the Biblical writers, 
—a point which cannot very well be brought out in the English renderings. 
This method of exegetical and legal construction by analogy (Arabic ‘‘qiyas,” 
Hebrew wp'n), is a favorite device of the Karaite philosophers and jurists, 
although they, and particularly Anan, often went to such extremes with it 
as to reduce it to absurdity. Al-Qirqisani himself was a staunch adherent 
of analogy as the most powerful and reliable method of construction and 
interpretation of law and Scripture. It is, of course, constantly used also in 
Muhammadan and Rabbinic jurisprudence. 

™ T.e., they translated o7Na ‘‘within man,” instead of “by man.” 

1s Only a fragment of this commentary has been preserved, published by 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, Qirgisant Studies, London, 1918. 

%6 Add “fi dhalika” after ‘‘quina,” and “anna hadha” after nwxn3. 
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o7N3 [etc.] meaning, his blood shall be shed by a human being, 
i. e., I [the Lord] have imposed upon human beings the duty of 
killing him. 

Another verse is [Lev 11 43]: ‘Do not make yourselves unclean 
with them, in order that you might not be defiled by them.”” 
According to them the meaning here is, If you eat of them and 
are thereby made unclean, you shall be unclean within them,™ 
i. e., your spirits shall be placed in them and you shall suffer 
punishment’? within them. This, however, is [really] a [simple] 
repetition [for the sake of emphasis], meaning,?° Do not partake 
of them in the way of food, so that you might not thereby 
contract impurity, since their uncleanliness would descend upon 
you. It is similar to the [emphatic repetition in] [Lev 11 44]: 
“Sanctify yourselves, so that you might become sanctified.”” Or 
it may signify disobedience, i. e., If you make yourselves unclean 
by eating of them, you will thereby have disobeyed [the Lord], 
similar to the verse [Lev 16 16]: “Because of the impurity of the 
Children of Israel,’’ which is explained by the verse [Lev 16 21]: 
“And he shall confess over them all the sins of the Children 
of Israel.” 

Another verse is the one concerning the Children of Israel 
[Hos 9 10]: “They devoted themselves to shame and became 
abominable, even as they like it.”** This, say they, means that 
the Children of Israel, having sinned by [worshipping] Baal Peor 
and having perished, became unclean by way of their spirits 
having been placed in the bodies of such animals as are “‘abomi- 
nations.”’ But this [really] is similar to the aforementioned verse, 
“And you shall become unclean by them,’”’ meaning that the 
Lord had forbidden them to commit [such acts of] disobedience 
and had told them that if they do the contrary and disobey 
they will become unclean, as it is written [Lev 20 25]: ‘And do 
not make yourselves abominable’’**— so that having done the 


22 O>°"N wD) Ne ¥pwn Nd}. 
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8 T_e., they translated o3 “within them,” instead of “‘by them.” 
19 For Poznanski’s ‘‘mustahiqqina” read ‘“‘mu‘aqabina.” 

20 For Poznanski’s ‘‘ay” read ‘“‘an.” 
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contrary and having disobeyed, they became unclean and impure. 
This is confirmed by the word ‘even as they like it,” i. e., they 
like being impure and have indeed become so. It does not mean 
that they like being within the bodies of unclean animals. 

Another verse is [Ps 49 12]: ‘Their houses are within them, 
their dwellings forever.’ This means, say they, that the bodies 
of the wicked shall be their houses forevermore, i. e., their spirits 
shall never [be permitted to] relinquish [earthly] bodies, but shall 
be taken from one body to another, to the end of time,”4 inas- 
much as their misdeeds shall have become so great that they 
shall be beyond purification and unworthy of salvation. But the 
Scripture does not [really] say ‘‘bodies other than their own,” 
i. e., bodies of other beings, but rather says “‘their own bodies.” 
If the expression is to be interpreted literally, it must mean that 
their bodies shall endure forever, which is impossible. Wherefore, 
o3"p must be [a transposition of] o73p, similar to [the trans- 
posed forms] 3¥> — wa> and m>nw — nnbw. The meaning, then, 
is that they will forever remain’ in the death of ultimate 
punishment, the nature of which we have explained in our dis- 
cussion of the ultimate reward and punishment.” The use of 
“grave” [here] is a customary reference to the graves as the 
houses of the dead, in a general way.” 

They rely also upon the verse [Jer 17 13]: ‘“Those who secede 
shall be written down upon the earth,’’* meaning [according to 
them] that those who secede and turn away from him and from 
obedience to him shall be written down [for a permanent stay] 
upon the earth, this being in the way of reincarnation’? in [successive] 
bodies, one body after another. The [real] meaning here is, how- 
ever, the same as in the preceding instance, i. e., they shall be 
registered [permanently] in the land of death, meaning the land 
of ultimate punishment. 


23 amiowp odiyd inna oanp. 

2 Add “akhiri’’ before ‘‘al-dahri.” 

2s For Poznanski’s ‘‘kalladhina” read ‘‘khalidina.” 
26 Discourse III, chapter 7 ff. 
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Another verse is [Ps 90 3]: ‘Thou turnest man to destruction.’’s¢ 
They say thats* this means, Thou turnest man back and forth 
until he is purified and cleansed, i. e., Thou turnest him from 
one body to another. The [true] meaning, however, is, Thou 
repeatedly turnest back and restrainest man [from sin] with 
[thy] commands and prohibitions until he shall become obedient, 
thereby becoming purified and cleansed, since this is explained 
by the following, “And sayest, Return, O children of man,”? 
meaning, as we have said, Thou turnest him back repeatedly, 
saying, Return and repent. They interpret in the same [wrong] 
manner the verse [Ps 23 3]: ‘‘He restoreth my soul,’ meaning 
{according to them], He restoreth my soul from one body to 
another. But this restoration of soul — as it is written [Jer 44 10]: 
“They are not humbled even unto this day,’’%*— which the 
prophet sought from the Lord is [really] that brought about by 
tokens of good fortune, such as wisdom, of which it is written 
that it [Ps 19 s] ‘‘Restoreth the soul,’’55 ease and satiety of good 
things, e. g., [in the verse] [I Sam 30 12]: ‘[They gave him] two 
{clusters of] raisins, and when he had eaten his spirit®® was re- 
stored.”’37 The opposite of this is destitution upon earth, as it is 
written [Job 913]: “He will not let me restore my spirit.’’3® 
There are many examples of this [in the Scripture]. 

Another verse is Job’s statement [Job 14 14]: ‘“Till my passing 
should come,”’39 meaning, say they, till the time of my mutation, 
i. e., from one body to another. The [true] meaning, however, 
is that he said, All the days of my standing forth, i. e., in the 
world, until there should come the day of my departure, mean- 
ing his departure from the world, [the significance of "$n being] 
the same as in [Cant 2 11] “The rain has passed and gone,’ 


3° RT TY WIN IN. 

3 Poznanski’s brackets around “anna” are unnecessary; the word appears 
in the Leningrad mss. 
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i. e., has departed; also [Ps 102 27] “Thou changest them like a 
vesture, and they pass away,’ i. e., Thou wearest them out 
like a suit of clothing and they pass away, this wearing out 
having been mentioned in the preceding sentence “All of them 
shall be worn out like a garment.” 

Another verse is [Job 38 14]: “It is changed like clay under 
the seal, and they stand forth like a garment;’’* they say that 
this refers to the spirit, whereas it [really] refers to the earth, 
since it is written in the preceding verse, ““That it might grasp 
the ends of the earth.” The [true] meaning is that the earth will 
cause them to be turned over, in the way of punishment, like 
unto clay [which is shaped into various designs] by the seal, while 
they shall remain upon it [as firmly] as a garment [covering a 
human body] without being able to depart from it. 

They refer also to the story of [Lev 263]: “If ye walk in 
accordance with my statutes,” and [Deut 7 12]: ‘In consequence 
of your hearkening,’’ dealing with the [various] kinds of reward 
promised in this world to the righteous, and the [different] sorts 
of tribulation with which the wicked are threatened. Now we, 
[say they], perceive both with our own senses and from state- 
ments by the prophets that the actual fact is the opposite of 
these promises, e. g. [Jer 12 1]: “Wherefore doth the way of the 
wicked prosper?” and similar statements. Were it not that the 
righteous had previously [in an earlier reincarnation] committed 
[wicked] acts by which they became deserving of this tribulation, 
it would not have descended upon them; similarly, had the 
wicked not performed [in a previous reincarnation] some good 
deeds, they would not have been blessed with these tokens of 
prosperity — all these [previous] acts must, accordingly, have 
happened in an earlier‘ existence. 

Now as for the stories of “If ye walk in accordance with my 
statutes,” and “In consequence of your hearkening,”’ these refer 
not to individuals, but to the people [of Israel] as a whole; we 
shall comment upon them in another place. And as for the 
prophet’s cry, ‘Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper?” 

4 ypydmm op*donn wiado. @ bay 299 b>. 
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and similar statements, we have already made our answer to 
them in our discussion of ultimate reward and punishment, to 
wit, in our examination of Solomon’s dictum [Eccl 8 14]: ““There 
are righteous men overtaken by a fate fit for the wicked, and 
wicked men overtaken by a fate fit for the righteous.” More- 
over, the prophet’s inquiring cry itself argues against them, for 
one might say to them: If the cause of all this [seeming injustice] 
is reincarnation, and if the prosperity of the wicked and the 
tribulation of the righteous are due to deeds performed by them 
in a previous existence, then surely the prophet [Jeremiah] should 
have had better knowledge of it than you have. Why, then, 
did he find it unjust and marvel at it, and why did he inquire 
[of God] about the cause of it? This, then, refutes their doctrine 
of transmigration, for had it been according to what they claim, 
the prophets would have known it and would have had no need 
to inquire about it. 

They rely also on the aforementioned abhorrence of death on 
the part of the prophets and saints;° but this [again] argues 
against them, rather than against us, for if the saints had known 


that after death they would be transferred to another body and 
would lead a life of prosperity and comfort, they would have 
felt no abhorrence towards death. We have already explained 


the [true] cause of this abhorrence, according to our way of 
belief.47 


4s Discourse III, chapter 10. Al-Qirqisani explains it as follows: Few, if 
any, righteous people are of perfect righteousness; most of them do commit 
some unrighteous acts, whether knowingly or unknowingly, at one time or 
another in their lives. The tribulations which overtake them in this life are, 
therefore, meant to make them expiate their transgressions, so that their 
ultimate reward might be undiminished in its perfection. 

4 “Saints” (Arabic “ ’awliya’’) is the customary term for righteous Biblical 
personages, such as the patriarchs, the righteous kings, etc. 

47 Discourse III, chapter 11. Al-Qirqisani explains it as follows: 1. It is 
human nature to wish to live, so as to remain near one’s loved ones; 2. The 
longer a righteous man lives, the more good deeds he is able to perform, 
thereby increasing his ultimate reward; 3. The righteous wish to live long 
enough to witness the downfall of their wicked opponents — this desire, too, 
being a trait of human nature; 4. The righteous abhorred death because 
they were afraid lest if they should die prematurely, the wicked would see 
in their death a proof of the impotence of God. 





THE CEPHAS-PETER PROBLEM, AND A 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N THE Harvard Theological Review, XIV (1921), 95-97, 
Professor Lake questioned the common identification of 
Simon, Cephas, and Peter. Noting that the harmonizing identi- 
fication is usual, he pointed out that Paul’s references to Cephas 
and to Peter are extremely curious on the usual view, and 
cited the implication of Clement of Alexandria’s understanding 
(as quoted by Eusebius) that Cephas was a member not of the 
Twelve but of the Seventy. The lists of the Twelve in the 
Epistle of the Apostles and in the Egyptian Church Order, con- 
taining the names of Cephas and Peter as members of the 
Twelve, were mentioned. It is interesting that Goguel* noticed 
Professor Lake’s statement, and that Goguel shares the doubt 
of the common identification. 

The purpose of the present study is not to secure a definitive 
answer to the question whether Cephas and Peter are names 
for the same person, or are names of two persons. The purpose 
is to examine the incidence of the occurrence of the names in 
the hope of discovering how the common identification was 
made. The problem is an aspect of the processes of the growth 
of gospel traditions, so that the possible solution throws some 
light on the development of the gospel materials. 

The starting point is the fact that Paul refers to “Peter” but 
twice, while he refers eight times to ‘‘Cephas.””” It is a striking 
fact that in the two cases where he mentions ‘‘Peter” he speaks 


t Goguel, Maurice, La foi @ la resurrection de Jésus dans le Christianisme 
primatif, Paris, 1933, 272-275. 
2 Gal 2 7, 8; 1 Cor 1 12, 3 22, 95; Gal 1 18, 29, 11, 14. 
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of ‘‘Cephas”’ in the same sentence: “‘Those who were regarded 
as the leaders... contributed nothing to me. On the con- 
trary, when they saw that I had been intrusted with the good 
news for the gentiles, just as Peter had been intrusted with it 
for the Jews—for he who energized Peter to be an apostle to 
the Jews also energized me to be one to the gentiles—and 
when they recognized the favor which God had shown me, 
James, Cephas, and John, who were regarded as pillars of the 
church, pledged Barnabas and me their cooperation... But 
when Cephas came to Antioch...’ It is indeed curious, if 
Peter and Cephas were the same person, that Paul should have 
used the two names for the same person in the same sentence. 

What is important, of course, is the fact that Paul’s reference 
to Jesus’ “resurrection appearances” cites tradition to the effect 
that the first ‘‘appearance” was to Cephas. As compared with 
the gospels Paul’s reference is primitive. 

As to the incidence of identification in the gospels and in the 
gospel materials, the following exhibits will be instructive: 


1. “Simon” is named in the following places: 


Mt 4 18 “Simon who is called Peter (Mk 1 16 ‘“‘Simon’’) 
Mk 1 29, 30 (Lk 4 38) “Simon” 

Mk 1 36 “Simon” 

Lk 5 3, 4, 5, 10 (5 s “Simon Peter’’) 

Lk 22 a1 (but note 22 31, ‘‘Peter’’) 

Lk 24 34 (possibly not the same ‘‘Simon”’) 

Acts 15 15 ““Symeon”’ 


2. The “Simon” identification carries a patronymic in the 
following places: 


Mt 15 17 “Simon bar Jona” 

Jn 1 42 “Simon, son of John” 

Jn 21 15, 16,17 “Simon, (son) of John’ (but note that 
in Jn 21 17, 20, 21 ‘“‘Peter” is the name used) 


3 1 Corinthians 15 5. 
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3. In certain pericopes further specificity is secured: 

Mk 3 16 “Simon he surnamed (kal éwé0yxev Svoya) Peter” 

Lk 6 «4 “Simon whom he also named (6v xai @vdpnoer) 
Peter” 

Mt 418 “Simon who is called (rév Aeyopevov) Peter” 

Mt 10 2 “Simon who is called (6 \eydpevos) Peter” 

Acts 10 5, 18, 32; 11 14 “Simon who is called (6s éxtxaXeirat, 
6 émixadobpevos, Tov érixadobpevov) Peter” 


. The collocation of the two names occurs as follows: 


Lk 5 s “Simon Peter” (But note 5 3, 4, 5, 10 “Simon’’) 

Mt 16 16 (But note that Mk 8 29 and Lk 9 20 have “Peter,” 
and that in this same pericope of Mattew “Simon bar 
Jona”’ and ‘‘Peter” occur) 

Jn 1 40, 68, 68, 134, 9, 24, 35, 18 10, 15, 25, 20 2, 6, 21 2, 7, 
11, 15 (But note 13 36, 18 11, 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 203, 4, 21 7 
“‘Peter’’) 


. The single name “Peter’”’ occurs most frequently: 


Mt 8 4 (Mk 1 29, Lk 438, “Simon’’) 

Mk 5 37, Lk 8 51 (No parallel in Matthew) 

Mt 14 28, 29 (Mark parallels the story, but does not include 
the Petrine legend) 

Mk 8 29, Lk 9 20 (Mt 16 16 “Simon Peter”’; in the Matthean 
legend of ‘‘Peter’s Confession” the names “Simon bar 
Jona” and “Peter” (16 18) occur) 

Mt 16 22, 23, Mk 8 22, 33 (no parallel in Luke) 

Mt 171, 4, Mk 92, 5, Lk 9 23, 33 

Mt 17 2 (peculiar to Matthew) 

Mt 18 21 (partial parallel, without identification, in Luke) 

Lk 1241 (partial parallel, without identification, in 
Matthew) 

Mt 19 27, Mk 10 28, Lk 18 28 

Mk 11 21 (parallel in Matthew, partial parallel in Luke, 
but without identification) 

Mk 133 (parallels in Matthew and Luke, but without 
identification) 

Mt 26 33, 35, Mk 14 290, Lk 22 s, a 
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Mt 26 37, 40, Mk 14 33, 37 (parallel, without identification, 
in Luke) 

Mt 26 5s, 69, 73, 75, Mk 14 54, 66, 70, 72, Lk 22 54, 55, 58, 
60, 61 

Mk 16 7 (parallel without identification in Matthew, no 
parallel in Luke) 

Jn 13 36, 18 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 26, 203, 4, 217 

Acts — 55 occurrences of ‘‘Peter’’ 


6. Attention should be called to John 1 42: “‘You are Simon 
the son of John; you shall be called Cephas, which is inter- 
preted ‘Peter’.”’ 

In analyzing the use of names in the gospels the bearing of 
Form Criticism should be kept in mind. We now realize that 
the ultimate structural units of the gospels, and of the gospel 
story, are not extensive “sources,” but the separate and inde- 
pendent pericopes of which the gospels are composed. Therefore 
the evidence of each pericope must be viewed by itself. In 
analysis there is no ground for harmonization. 


The mere statistical citation of the gospel references suffices 
to show wide variability of identification. It goes without 
saying, however, that each instance of usage should be observed, 
for only thus can the significant phenomena be perceived, 
understood, and appreciated. 

When such examination is made a number of facts appear 
clearly. One of these is the occurrence of the name “Simon” 
alone. When the pericopes in which this name occurs as such 
are scrutinized it becomes apparent that “Simon” is a primary 
name, and that there is no reason to harmonize this name with 
‘“‘Peter.’”’ A second fact is the rarity of the collocation of the 
name ‘‘Simon’”’ or the name ‘‘Peter” with ‘“‘Cephas.”’ It cannot 
be other than significant that this collocation is explicitly made 
only once, in John 142 (it is implicit in Matthew 16 16-28, 
“Simon bar Jona... you are Peter, and upon this rock...’’). 
It is in the light of this fact that Paul’s references are seen to 
be important; there is no doubt that Paul uses ‘‘Cephas” as an 
original name. 


Another important fact is that in Paul’s citation of the pri- 
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mitive tradition of the resurrection appearances the name 
“Cephas”’ is used, while in the resurrection stories of the gospels 
“Cephas” does not appear at all, and “Peter” plays a very 
minor role. Others, particularly Mary Magdalene, are expli- 
citly given precedence. 

These facts require explanation. Perhaps contemporary 
techniques of gospel analysis may furnish it. 

In the first place, a development in these variable identifica- 
tions may be shown. For example, in reporting the story of 
Jesus walking on the lake Matthew turns what in Mark is a 
wonder tale into a legend in which Peter is given a (somewhat 
dubiously) heroic role. As will be shown later, the develop- 
ment in the story of ‘‘Peter’s Confession” is obvious. In the 
present connection it is to be noted merely that the develop- 
ment is confined to the Matthean gospel, where the story be- 
comes another legend. A third Petrine item which verges upon 
the legend form is Matthew’s story about the payment of the 
temple tax. Similarly ‘‘Peter’’ is identified in Matthew (18 21) 
as the one to whom the teaching about forgiveness is directed; 
the Lucan parallel (17 4) is merely a floating logion, without 
identification. 

But it is not to be thought that the “Petrine interest” is 
confined to Matthew. In Luke-Acts (Lk 12 41) teaching which 
in the Matthean form is generally addressed is offered in res- 
ponse to a question attributed to ‘‘Peter.” All three gospels 
use ‘‘Peter’’ as the transition point of the teaching about wealth 
in the generalized appendix to the story of the rich young man. 
The artificiality of this is apparent in the plurals in Mark 10 29 
and Luke 18 29. Mark makes an identification of Peter in his 
sequel to the miraculous withering of the fig tree; in Matthew 
the saying about faith is addressed to ‘‘the disciples,” while in 
Luke-Acts the saying is a floating logion. Similarly, but with 
the significant association of James and John with Peter, Mark 
(13 3) identifies Peter in the setting of the apocalyptic discourse, 
while in Matthew ‘“‘the disciples” are named and in Luke “‘they”’ 
ask the question which Mark attributes to Peter. 

The Passion Story includes the patently legendary feature of 
Peter’s denial, predicted and fulfilled. Yet here the identifica- 
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tion varies. In Matthew and Mark it is simply ‘Peter,’ while © 
in Luke (22 31) it is “Simon.” But the artificiality of this is 
apparent in the plural usage “Simon, Simon, Satan asked to 
sift you” (plural pronoun). It would seem that the Lucan 
pericope is an addition, originally independent of the basic 
story, arbitrarily placed here. 

Of the same genre is the ascription to Peter (together with 
James and John) of special place in the Gethsemane story. 
The legendary character of the story is obvious. It is inter- 
esting that the neutral text of Luke-Acts specifies none of the 
disciples. This suggests that the form of the story in the neutral 
text of Luke-Acts is more primitive than the Matthew-Mark 
form, as its version in the Western Text was the more popular. 

The story of the cutting off of the ear of the high priest’s 
slave is a further example. The Synoptic Gospels report the 
story without any identification whatever, but the Fourth 
Gospel states that the name of the slave was Malchus, and 
that the one who wielded the sword was Simon Peter. Obvi- 
ously these are details of growing legend. 

Nearly the sole exception to the minor place of Peter or 
Simon in the resurrection stories of the gospels is furnished by 
Mark. While Peter figures in the Lucan story (24 12) and one 
“Simon”’ is named in 24 34, and while Peter (called ‘‘Peter” and 
“Simon Peter’) figures in the story of the Fourth Gospel 
(20 2, 3, 6), it is only in Mark thai he is singled out in such a 
way as to indicate the growth of legendary detail. This is in 
the word of the “young man”: “Go, tell his disciples and 
Peter.”” Matthew, furnishing the only parallel, has ‘‘Go quickly 
and tell his disciples.” 

The further item to be cited in this connection is that which 
has a curious and subtle relationship of form in Luke-Acts and 
the Fourth Gospel. In the former (Lk 5 1-11) the story of the 
miraculous catch of fish is the equivalent of Mark’s story of 
the ‘‘call’’ of “Simon” (1 16; cf. Matthew 418, ‘Simon who is 
called Peter’’); there is various reference to “Simon” (5 3, 4, 5, 10) 
and to “Simon Peter’ (5 8). The story is in legend form. In 
the epilogue of the Fourth Gospel (21 1-14) a story so similar as 
as to make it necessary to regard it as a variant of the same 
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is told as one of the resurrection appearances. The common 
element is, of course, the miraculous catch of fish. In the Fourth 
Gospel ‘Simon Peter” (21 2,3, 7,11) and “Peter” (217) are 
identified. 


The epilogue of the Fourth Gospel also contains the thoroughly 
legendary item of the questioning of “Simon Peter’ (21 15), 
“Simon (son) of John” (21 15, 16, 17), ‘‘Peter” (21 17). Similarly 
the questions about “Peter” and the beloved disciple (21 20-23) 
are with legendary reference. 

Only two things need to be said of the references in “Acts.” 
With one exception (or possibly two) the identification is of 
“Peter”; the whole number of the stories involved includes 
several of highly legendary form. In the Cornelius story there 
is the specification, ‘‘Simon who is called Peter.” This as the 
major exception to the otherwise consistent reference to “Peter” 
suggests that the name indicates a special source for the story. 
The possible second exception is the name “Symeon” (15 14); 
while this is odd the importance cannot be pressed, since ortho- 
graphy is a matter of manuscript transmission. 

It must be observed at this point that in certain pericopes 
the identification of “Simon” and “Peter” is made arbitrarily. 
Mark 3 15¢. is significant. The whole pericope is unrelated to 
what precedes and follows; it is a section placed here by the 
gospel writer. Branscomb thinks,‘ doubtless correctly, that it 
represents a special source of Mark. At all events, the state- 
ment that Jesus “named” (éroincev) the twelve is arbitrary 
with reference to the context. The similar statement that Jesus 
“gave a name to Simon Peter” is even more puzzling. The 
relation of ‘gave a name to Simon” to “‘Peter”’ and the following 
names is so distant that editors are troubled by the problem of 
the text, and interpreters are equally troubled to explain it.s 
The one clear point is that Simon is the primary (original) 
name; Peter the secondary. Whatever relation the statement 
has to the context, its point is that Jesus gave the name “‘Peter”’ 


4 Branscomb, B. H., The Gospel of Mark, New York, undated, xxiv. 
S See, for example, Klostermann, E., Das Markus-Evangelium, Tiibingen, 
1936, on Mark 3 16 (pp. 34 ff.). 
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to Simon. It is obvious that the Matthean form of the list of 
the twelve smooths the grammar, merely listing “Simon who is 
called Peter,” and that the Lucan parallel is also more logical 
than Mark’s statement. 

Reference to Cephas as a name involves the matter of lan- 
guage. It is a highly unusual coincidence that the word-play, 
Kephas-Kepha and Petros-Petra, is possible in both Aramaic 
and Greek. The practical significance, of course, is that the 
legend of Matthew 16 13-19 might have been reported in Aramaic 
and in Greek. It is a curious fact, also, that the Aramaic 
k(e)phath (‘‘to bind’’) is euphonically close to the name Cephas; 
evidently word-play was important in this pericope. The point 
of particular importance is that the availability of both Aramaic 
and Greek for the word-play of the names is the one factor 
which made it possible to identify Cephas and Peter. It is a 
further item that the name Simon figures in the Matthean 
legend of the recognition of Jesus as Messiah. 

One of the keys to the solution of the Cephas-Peter problem 
is the recognition of the function of literary form. In some of 
the pericopes in which one or another identification is made the 
form is that of the “tale,” in others it is the legend. Any hand- 
book on Form Criticism® points out the fact that identification 
is one of the features of the legend; it is one of the features 
which makes a story a legend. While it is not always apparent 
why a particular identification is made, it is inherent in the 
legend form that either for reason of fact or for some tendencious 
purpose heroic role is assigned to some particular character. 
That this was done in the case of ‘Peter’ is obvious. This 
legendary figure, whatever his original name was, became one 
of the conspicuous heroes of early Christian lore. It is a parti- 
cular usefulness of Form Criticism that it can throw consider- 
able light on the steps and processes by which these ascriptions 
were made. The primary element in the process was the growth 
of legend. 

Some of the items of tradition which make these identifica- 
tions are of passing importance; in others the legend has grown 


6 See, for example, Dibelius, M., From Tradition to Gospel, New York, 
1935, 104-132, and cf. 70-103. 
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to heroic proportions. An example of the less colorful stories is 
the citation of ‘Peter’ in Matthew 18 21; another is the exactly 
similar item in Luke 1241. In these cases a floating logion, 
without time, place, or personal reference is attached to a parti- 
cular person. No answer other than a speculative one can be 
offered to the question why it was attached to Peter. The 
obvious inference is that “Peter” had assumed his heroic magni- 
tude, so that ascription to him was natural. 

A further suggestion of some plausibility may be made for 
the citation of Peter (together with James and John) in the 
stories of the metamorphosis of Jesus and of the agony in 
Gethsemane. It is commonly noted that these three represent 
an “inner circle’ within the Twelve; it is less familiar, but not 
less possible (or probable) that this association of these three is 
due to the traditions that they were martyrs. Certainly martyr- 
dom invested anyone who suffered it with legendary reputation. 
It is not at all impossible that this factor operated’ during the 
formation of the gospel traditions. 

Of course the chief causative factor in the ascription of heroic 
role to ‘‘Peter”’ is the tradition that he was the first to recognize 
Jesus as the Anointed. This offers itself as the possible solution 
of the entire Simon-Peter-Cephas problem. The significant 
feature is that there is growth from the simple tale to (in the 
Matthean form) the fullblown legend. While they are far 
below this one in importance, the stories of Matthew 14 23b-33, 
17 2-27 must be noted in the same connection. The latter is 
the less decisive; it is not fully typical of the legend form. 
Its significance is in the fact that it stands midway between 
such items as Luke 12 41, Matthew 18 21 and the typical legend; 
in other words, a step in the growth of the legend form and in 
the growth of the legendary figure of ‘‘Peter” can be seen in 
them. The former story obviously illustrates the trend toward 
the magnification of the role of this particular disciple. Other 
stories, e. g., ‘‘Peter’s Denial,” are to the same effect. 

The data thus converge. The most primitive tradition has it 
that Cephas was the first to whom the risen Jesus “appeared”; 
a gospel tradition cites Simon as the first to be “called” as a 
disciple. In the gospel pericopes there is various identification 
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of “Simon” and of “Peter”; in a few places the further identifi- 
cation of “Cephas” is implied or (once) made. A resurrection 
appearance is promised to Peter, and one is said to have been 
vouchsafed to a Simon (whether or not this Simon was under- 
stood as he of the other references). In the extremely variable 
identifications there is an apparent trend toward the ascription 
of heroic role to “Peter.”” In this trend one of the patent ele- 
ments is the equation of “Simon” and ‘Peter’; sometimes it is 
effected artificially and arbitrarily (as in Mark 316). In one 
gospel story the threefold equation of “‘Simon,’’ ‘‘Peter,”’ and 
“Cephas” is explicit (John 1 42); in another it is implied, that 
is, in the Matthean story of ‘‘Peter’s Confession.” Thus the 
circle is complete. There must be cause for this. 

Professor Enslin has actually pointed out’ the relation of the 
story of Peter’s Confession (and, of course the story of Jesus’ 
metamorphosis) to the Passion Story. It has also been sug- 
gested® that ‘‘Peter” in the centrally important Recognition 
Scene is identified with Cephas because there is relation between 
the discovery that Jesus was the Anointed and the resurrection 
appearance. The two traditions come together: Cephas was 
the first to whom Jesus appeared, and it was Simon, son of 
Jona, who discovered that Jesus was Anointed. Therefore 
Simon, son of Jona, is called ‘Rock’ —Cephas in Aramaic, 
Peter in Greek. That the discovery by Simon-Cephas-Peter that 
Jesus was Anointed was made in the appearance to him of the 
risen Jesus, and that this was then read back (as a vaticintum 
ex eventu) into the gospel story, is an interpretation which will 
be more or less convincing. It is not without basis, and not 
without merit. 

It should be needless to say, but perhaps candor makes it 
desirable to point out, that this reversal of time relationship in 
the gospel stories is an inference whose plausibility is the greater 
according to the views of Form Criticism. It has one objective 
foundation: Paul’s citation of a primitive tradition. This 


7Enslin, M. S., “The Date of Peter’s Confession,” Quantulacumque, 
London, 1937, 117-122. 

8 Riddle, D. W., The Gospels, Their Origin and Growth, Chicago, 1939, 
21 f.; cf. 129 f., 157. 
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antedates the final form of even the earliest gospel. To be 
sure, one cannot be precise in determining the time and place 
of the gospel pericopes in the primitive preaching. Some of the 
ultimate structural units of the gospels, e. g., the paradigms, are 
earlier than the earliest of Paul’s letters. Others were con- 
temporaneous, and some are later. In the present study the 
data concern tales and legends, which, if one accepts Form 
Criticism at all, are to be regarded as relatively late among the 
gospel materials. As for myself, I do not question that ‘‘Peter’s 
Confession” was in the tradition and the primitive preaching 
early. However, in this early form it was a tale, such as is 
preserved in the Mark-Luke forms; the legend which’ is utilized 
in the Matthean gospel preserves the early elements (the 
Kephas-Kepha base for the Petros-petra word-play indicates 
this), but it includes later elements as well. 

The probable sequence of processes in the Simon-Cephas- 
Peter problem, then, was something like this. There was among 
the early Christian leaders one whose name was Cephas. There 
was a leader whose name was Simon. A primitive tradition 
cites Cephas as the person to whom Jesus first “‘appeared”’ 
after his death. The transition of the early Christian move- 
ment to gentile environments involved the change in the lan- 
guage medium from Aramaic to Greek. Since the name Cephas 
in Aramaic and the name Petros in Greek means “stone” or 
“rock,” the gospel materials in gentile environments came to 
include references to “‘Peter.” In this process the name “‘Peter” 
became collocated with the name “Simon’’; in a number of 
cases, although clearly ‘“‘Simon’”’ was the primary name, “Peter” 
the secondary name attached to it, “Simon’’ became known as 
‘Simon Peter” and as “Peter.” Basically this seems to have 
been because ‘‘Peter” (or ‘Simon Peter’) became an available 
figure for the ascription of heroic role in early Christian legend. 
Two factors may be discovered in this: a certain precedence in 
the resurrection stories, and the distinction of having been the 
first to pronounce the recognition of Jesus as Messiah. The 
former of these is doubtless related to the primitive tradition 
that Jesus first appeared to Cephas (now identified with Peter); 
the second may be understood as a vaticinium ex eventu: a 
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reading back into the gospel story of the recognition which 
actually occurred in the resurrection appearance. 

Growth of tradition was paralleled by development of the 
form of the gospel stories in the primitive preaching and in the 
evolution of gospel tradition: earlier tales grew into variously 
developed legends. In this development, and in the developing 
legends themselves, ‘‘Peter”’ assumed heroic proportion. In the 
later stages of the evolution of gospel tradition the circle of 
identification was completed, e. g., as in the Fourth Gospel, in 
which Jesus is caused to say, ‘You are Simon, the son of John; 
you shall be called Cephas, which is interpreted ‘Peter’.” The 
earlier tales gave way to, and at certain stages in the formation 
of the gospel traditions and materials grew into, legends. Some 
of the legends, and some of the explanatory adornments of 
other forms, involve artificial and arbitrary identifications. But 
the key to the question of identification can be found in the 
traditions. It is the processes which are important, and in an 
analysis of these much can be learned of the growth of the 
gospel traditions and of the gospels. 





PIONEER WORK ON THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN 


MARY E. ANDREWS 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


N NO area of NT research is the pioneer work of F. C. Baur 

more clearly shown than in his work on the Gospel of John. 
Strauss put the question of the historical reliability of this gos- 
pel before his contemporaries but it was due to the more ample 
labors of Baur that the peculiar character of the Johannine 
gospel in comparison with the Synoptics became more widely 
known. Almost half of his great work on the gospels is devoted 
to the examination of the Fourth gospel. 

Thirty years ago B. W. Bacon remarked, ‘“‘Baur’s theory of 
the origin of the Johannine writings is as obsolete as the Ptole- 
maic geography.”* Three years ago C. H. Dodd in his inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge said, “The understanding of this gospel 
is... the crucial test of our success or failure in solving the 
problem of the New Testament as a whole.’ Professor Craig 
covers a good deal of ground in this sentence, “It is certainly 
not to be interpreted in a vacuum, but is the point of contact 
Greek Dionysiac religion, an international myth of the ‘‘redeemed 
redeemer,”’ Philo’s Hellenistic Judaism, rabbinic Judaism, or an 
ambitious group of social climbers?” Against this background 
one needs not apologize for putting a fragment of the pioneer 
work of Baur before modern scholars, for it is certain that some 
modern theories are also doomed to go the way of Ptolemaic 


tB. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, New York, 
1909, 26. 

2Cited by C. T. Craig, ‘Current Trends in New Testament Study,” 
JBL, LVII (1938), 364. 

3 Craig, op. cit., 364. 
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geography before the problem of the Fourth Gospel reaches a 
solution as certain as that Mark, for example, is the oldest of 
the three Synoptic gospels. 

Dean Colwell considers the over-emphasis of the Logos-idea 
“the most common and far-reaching perversion of the Gospel in 
present-day study.”4 That same perversion, if it be perversion, 
is already present as the decisive factor in Baur’s treatment. 
The Logos and the opposition which it must overcome are in 
his judgment the two principles in whose sphere the gospel history 
moves. The Synoptic gospels, according to Baur, have unhis- 
torical elements in plenty but they are historical in a sense 
that John is not. He asserts that the main motive of investi- 
gation always remains the relationship of this gospel to the 
Synoptics. From this point on, this paper undertakes to set 
forth briefly Baur’s main conclusions about the relation of John’s 
gospel to the Synoptics. 

When two reports of the same event conflict in such a way 
that only one can be true, Baur argues, the most historical 
report is the one which betrays the least special underlying 
interest which might have colored the presentation. Interpreters 
have argued for the independence of John’s report; the same 
claims for its credibility have been made as have obtained for 
the Synoptics. Whether the Johannine presentation gathers the 
whole gospel history into a unity must be determined by a more 
exact comparison than has yet been made of the passages wherein 
the coincidence lies. If it turns out that there is no real difference 
from the Synoptic content, that the differences are only modifi- 
cations and supplementations, since they arise out of the special 
goal of the gospel, then the claim to independence created out 
of a special source no longer has great weight. 

There is utter lack of agreement between the Johannine and 
the Synoptic presentations of the beginnings of gospel history. 
The former touches the latter in essential points, but the exactly 
determined chronological succession of events of the individual 
days leaves no room for everything which the Synoptics relate. 
John’s tendenz is clearly shown in these opening chapters which 


4E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel, Chicago, 1936, 128. 
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sound so historical and yet are so unhistorical. Everything in 
John’s witness moves toward the goal of the doxa of the Messiah. 
The cleansing of the temple (2 22 #.), certainly out of the Synoptic 
tradition, is so influenced by the main idea that the whole situ- 
ation is different. 

Matthew 8 5. and Luke 7 18. are parallel to John’s account 
of the basilikos. Time and place are rearranged in this narrative. 
The point in John lies in pisteuein (4 50) and it is treated for the 
entire significance which the word as such had. The proclaimed 
word becomes the realized deed. Luke and John coincide at this 
point, showing a common source with the Synoptics if indeed 
they were not that source. One notes how everything else 
depends on the one main point. The product of the spiritual 
power of the word is the miracle of healing at a distance. The 
word shows what it is in itself; such a high significance can cor- 
respond on the subjective side only to the most unconditioned 
faith. The basilikos has this belief in Jesus’ word, he neither 
contradicts nor lingers but goes away at once; there is little in 
the two pictures that cannot be explained on the basis of John’s 
particular interests. 

The narrative in Chapter 5 of the man healed at Bethesda is 
closely related to the Synoptics which have a number of such 
healings. In John there is only one sick person healed, one 
cured of blindness, and one raised from the dead. He stresses 
types and therefore we are not to think of a number of different 
individual cases. He is interested in the presentation of the 
divine greatness and splendor of Jesus in the process of the 
struggle with the unbelief of the Jews. The individual features 
are taken from the Synoptics (with Jn 5 s-s compare Mt 9 6-7, 
with 5 14 compare Mt 9 2); the healing occurred on the Sabbath. 
The situation is different, the place of Jesus’ activity is different; 
the major difference is that the man had been lame for thirty- 
eight years. So it is with the other two miracles in this gospel. 
The healing of the blind person in Chapter 9 is the converse of 
the healing reported in Chapter 5. The Synoptics have several 
healings, but none of such significance; the man had been blind 
from birth, just as the man had been lame for thirty-eight years. 
These are heightened cases belonging in the same category; the 
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features have a clear relation to the Synoptics, especially to 
Mark (use of spittle, etc.). The author takes the material of 
his narrative, even the individual features, out of the Synoptics; 
he knew how to turn the material to his purpose and make it 
appear like a purely external sign which gives opportunity for 
a discourse. The miracles have a unity, especially when they 
are transgressions of the Mosaic law and call forth the contra- 
dictions of the Jews against themselves all the more plainly. 
The miracles of chapters 5 and 9 are analogous; the locality is 
the same; the pool is symbolically named, as is appropriate, for 
is not the healing of the blind man a symbolic representation of 
the truth which Jesus proclaimed in verse 5 ‘I am the Light of 
the World”? (Compare v. 39.) 

The awakening of Lazarus is in the same class in that it is a 
heightening of the Synoptic raisings. The climax consists not 
merely in the heightening of reality and the certainty of death, 
but also in the compassion which such a case arouses. In Mat- 
thew it is the daughter of a Jewish synagogue attendant, in Luke 
it is the only son of a widowed mother; the dead Lazarus is 
the tenderly loved friend of Jesus. Luke is the ultimate source 
of this presentation. He has the story of Martha and Mary, 
and John makes of this family a quiet circle of intimate love, 
a circle to which Jesus stood in the most trusted relationship. 
Luke’s most telling features are heightened. The sisters carry 
on Luke’s characterization in John. 

Chapter 6 contains a section whose origin is the Synoptics or 
synoptic tradition. In the Synoptics Jesus teaches the multitude 
of five thousand and then miraculously feeds them. In John the 
miracle comes first, and is there for the sake of the discourse; 
the more significant the miracle as such a basis the less can it 
be accidental; it is in the category of miracle with spiritual not 
material purpose. The idea of the divine life-principle conceived 
as bread of life is pictured here. Jesus the Logos, still more the 
Logos become flesh, is the absolute divine life-principle, creating 
life, the power awaking from death to life. Only the one who 
unites himself to the heavenly bread of life does not die; only 
his flesh is true food and only his blood is true drink; only he 
who eats his flesh and drinks his blood remains in him. In this 
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gospel, history is the bearer of the idea, the ideal goal shines 
through the content of the narrative, the higher point of view 
is not to be lost from sight. The people demand a visible sign 
as we see from the mention of manna, a sign relating to sensuous 
enjoyment, but he will give them a heavenly bread — he is the 
bread of life come from heaven. They are already mistaken 
about him and cannot grasp what relation this bread and the 
person so well known to them have to each other. There is 
special agreement with Mark on content, even to two special 
characteristic details, the price of the bread and the green grass 
on which the company sat (Jn 6 7, 10; cf. Mk 6 37, 39). 

As in the Synoptics the feeding of the five thousand is followed 
by the walking on the sea. But all the more decidedly John 
separates himself from them when he shows that to him the 
miracle precedes the more important matter. Here the spiritual 
is uppermost; Jesus declares his purpose; the miracle does not 
serve simply the physical needs as in the Synoptics. This con- 
trast, however, cannot become effective so long as the crowd 
satisfies only its well justified physical needs. John turned this 
crassly physical side to the spiritual when he elevated the mirac- 
ulous power of Jesus to the glorified higher sphere in which 
John’s gospel history moved. 

In the incident of the anointing of Jesus there is significant 
deviation even in the Synoptics (cf. Mt 266 or Mk 143 with 
Luke 7 36), so that when these are considered with John’s account 
in 12 1-s we have three different anointings. If the three can- 
not be traced back to one without allowing some feature to 
appear unhistorical, it is equally impossible to accept the idea 
that Jesus was really anointed three times in different ways. 
John is not to be preferred on account of its historical character, 
but tendenz fits here and every comparison must be made on 
that basis. The elements he has in common with the Synoptics 
are too ideally adapted to his plan. The act was one of glorifi- 
cation of Jesus. In time and place John agrees with the first 
two Synoptics; in regard to the glorification he turns to Luke. 
It could not have happened elsewhere than in the Bethany 
family circle, and no one but Mary was appropriate for the 
deed. There is striking agreement in many details even to the 
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blame which the act evoked. The material is the same as in 
the Synoptics, but everything here seems more concentrated, 
more emphatic, more heightened. 

There is scarcely another point in John’s gospel where the 
relationship to the Synoptics is of such interest as in chapter 
13 1-30. It is a notable phenomenoi that our evangelist is just 
as silent about the institution of the Lord’s Supper as the 
Synoptics are about the foot-washing. Can he have known noth- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper? The silence is purposeful; indeed 
there is identity between the Johannine and the Synoptic last 
meal; the importance and ceremony is the same: the imminent 
betrayal by Judas, the predicted denial by Peter; the whole 
contour of the chief scene is the same, except to be sure with 
the great difference that in the Synoptics Jesus instituted the 
Supper, in John’s gospel he proposed the foot-washing. The 
latter is a true Johannine fragment of which the Synoptics know 
nothing. It was deliberately substituted for the Lord’s Supper. 
He had exhausted in chapter 6 the whole meaning which the 
Supper could have. There was nothing to repeat here save the 
bare fact of its institution. The foot-washing scene is in accord- 
ance with humble love just before Jesus departed from the group. 
John gets the same effect as the Synoptics. It fits with the 
later speeches (cf. Mt 20 26 #., Lk 22 26). Luke’s “I am in the 
midst of you as he who serves” is carried out in this scene. 

Interpreters have disagreed deeply about the Supper. But 
there is no doubt that all those expressions reminiscent of the 
Supper have no such incidental connection with the act described 
in the Synoptics. The scene is moved away from Passover day, 
but it is kept near to Passover. In John there are three Pass- 
overs belonging to the time of Jesus, those of 2 13, 6 4 and the 
last Passover. At the first Jesus gives a difficult symbolical 
significance of his death. He did not appear at the second. Yet 
the second festival was not without thought of his death. The 
evangelist moves the Supper to this second Passover; the Syn- 
optic meal conflicted with his idea of Jesus as the Passover lamb 
and therefore the meal which Jesus holds before Passover should 
not be the same as the Synoptic meal, but its significance in 
connection with the eating of the body and the drinking of the 
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blood should not be lost and Passover festival was an appro- 
priate time. The Synoptic meal hovers before this evangelist 
who takes the idea but spiritualizes and heightens it. 

There is no possibility of a harmonious comparison of the Syn- 
optic and the Johannine reports of the Passion history. The scene 
before Annas is introduced to publicize the unbelief of the Jews 
before two high officials. Annas appears in the role of judge work- 
ing for Jesus’ judgment, Caiaphas is remembered for his saying 
that Jesus should die for the nation. Thus conceived, the account 
has the characteristically Johannine significance: it agrees with 
John’s picture of Jesus’ public work as centered in Judea where 
Jesus taught constantly in synagogue and temple, and where he 
had previously been called before the high priest. The Synoptic 
and the Johannine reports of the chronology of the last meal 
and the day of Jesus’ death are exegetically insoluble, and deci- 
sion must be made between them. Many prefer the Johannine 
account, explaining the Synoptic chronology out of an early mis- 
understanding of an originally indefinite tradition, unsuitable if 
Matthew rests upon an apostolic base, a position by no means 
certain. What really gives the Johannine account the preference 
is the greater inner probability. Is the Synoptic report so un- 
tenable? Its inner improbability can lie only in the collision 
into which the two treatments appear to have come with the 
Jewish festival and Sabbath customs. Above all it must be 
decided what happened from the side of the Jews and what 
from the side of the Romans. The gospels describe the execution 
as an act belonging only to the Romans. Yet the official verdict 
could be a Jewish act. But from Roman writers as well as from 
gospel story we know that the execution was an act of the 
Romans.’ It was a Roman sentence of death and therefore 
cannot be judged in consideration of the day according to Jewish 
conceptions. The question then is relevant only to the judicial 
proceedings which need not be judged according to festival 
customs. The inner probability speaks against the Synoptic 
portrayal. 

One is not justified, however, in seeking historical truth simply 


S Tacitus, Annals, XV, 44. 
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from the Johannine side. If we give up the Synoptics we must 
always remember that John was not written for the sake of 
history. If Jesus were crucified on the fifteenth of Nisan the 
apologetic conception of John is gone, and there is no reason 
for the portrayal found here if the author was not an apostle. 
The explanation is to be found in the religious interest of the 
author, in his idea of Jesus as paschal lamb. 19 35-37 reveals 
the moment of piercing, rather than of death, as the moment 
most rich in content; the blood and water figure importantly, 
so the piercing was necessary and took the place of breaking 
the bones. It had to be different from the death of the Jewish 
paschal lamb, because the very moment in which Christ, the 
true Passover lamb is crucified proved to be the turning point 
in which Judaism ceased to be what it had formerly been, its 
absolute significance was ended, and Christianity appeared in 
its stead. Blood and water symbolize this new beginning. There 
is much fulfillment of OT prophecy, so of course the bones must 
not be broken. The death of Jesus is the turning point in two 
religions; the old has run its course and reached its end, the 
new steps into existence. What reference has all this to the 
death of Jesus? Jesus must die at a particular moment when 
lambs were being slain, and no bone may be broken. The evan- 
gelist does not describe the last meal of Jesus as a Passover, 
but it was the same last meal as the Synoptics had given for 
the night of his arrest. John’s omission of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper was not at all accidental. It lies in his basic 
conception of Jesus as paschal lamb. 

Our Synoptic gospels were not unknown to John and he may 
have been acquainted with the Passion history. He is interested 
in making Pilate as good as possible. Luke comes nearest to 
John in his portrayal of Pilate — he sends him to Herod. In 
the mind of Pilate Jesus is innocent in all the gospels, but espe- 
cially in those of Luke and John. John was acquainted with the 
Synoptics (Jn 1 19 — Lk 3 is-16; Jn 13 1s — Lk 22 26-27; Jn 11 14.— 
Lk 10 38-42). 

The main historical difference between John and the Synoptics 
is the difference of locale of Jesus’ public activity. When John 
brings Jesus first to Judea his whole treatment is thrown out of 
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connection. There can be no catastrophe in John where Jesus’ 
plea is that his hour has not yet come. This gives an artificial 
air to the movement. The Jews early plan to kill Jesus (5 18) 
for Sabbath violation and for making himself equal to God. 
Jesus’ movements in this gospel are unnatural. Three times in 
chapter 7 (vv. 30, 32, 44) Jesus is about to be seized; always 
attempts, never success. Bitterness of the Jews and appearance 
of Jesus always coincide, all because the hour has not yet come. 
Jesus disappears in the midst of his enemies who were ready to 
stone him. What happened here is bitterly contested. A dis- 
appearance, however, is not out of place in this gospel which 
deals with things that add wonder and amazement. Probably 
the evangelist had Luke 4 30 before him, and heightened Jesus’ 
enigmatic vanishing which he found there. The disappearance 
is only a new proof of how much in John’s gospel is lacking in 
firm historical reality. In the placing of the public action of 
Jesus in Jerusalem the evangelist goes beyond all historical 
probability. This is clear tendenz. When Jesus in Jn 7 10 made 
his entry before the festival, appearing, however, as “‘in secret,” 


we must conclude that this appearance is the pragmatic repre- 
sentation of John, and also that it does not absolve him from a 
certain docetism. 


Avid defenders of the historical credibility of the gospel no 
longer claim that the Johannine discourses of Jesus have inner 
probability. One contemporary, Liicke, gives up the verbal au- 
thenticity but not the essential credibility; he posits other pure 
sources, fully equal to those of the Synoptics. It is making 
supposition take the place of investigation when one posits as a 
fact that the Fourth Gospel has its source in the personal obser- 
vations and memory of a beloved disciple. How can one accept 
the historical credibility of the Johannine discourses when they 
follow the same bent as the rest of the gospel? They differ 
from the speeches in the Synoptics in the same way that John 
differs from the Synoptics. The same old preference for the 
Johannine gospel is to be found here. It can be attributed to 
the spiritual limitations and incapacity of the Synoptics that 
they presented only the popular side of Jesus’ teaching. It is 
admitted that the subjectivity of the apostle had an influence 
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on the discourses attributed to Jesus. If this is the case how 
are we protected from entire subjectivity? What are the criteria 
for distinguishing between objective and subjective? 

1. Discourses cannot be historical which connect with events 
which cannot be considered historical. Those connected with 
Jesus’ early sojourn in Jerusalem stand or fall with the historical 
basis of that representation. On which side historical truth lies 
there can be no debate. 

2. Discourses cannot be historical which lack all suitability 
of utterance and all naturalness of relationship. Suppose Jesus 
had no other teaching than that which John records. This can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. Had Jesus really so spoken 
and taught, the lack of result would not be due to the unrecep- 
tivity of the people, but only to the unsuitableness of Jesus’ 
modes of teaching. The discourses of Jesus in John’s gospel are 
unintelligible as history. It is part of the evangelist’s purpose 
to have the Jews misunderstand. Such a continuing misunder- 
standing has its good reason in the content and character of 
the discourses of Jesus; one cannot wonder that they went over 
the heads of the listeners. Did Jesus always turn to the people 
with so little sense and understanding? Could he not have 
profited by experience and cast his teaching into more appro- 
priate form? The people behave very awkwardly too; they bring 
to the conversation exactly that which makes it possible to lead 
the discourses to the goal intended from the beginning. In John 
Jesus is not a teacher of the people as in the Synoptics. There 
is nothing here to match the Sermon on the Mount, the parables, 
the permanence or transience of the Law, the true character of 
the Messianic kingdom, etc. In John he appears only to reveal 
his Messianic greatness and splendor in signs and works and to 
represent these as characteristic of the Father who sent him. 

3. Discourses cannot be historical which according to their 
essential content are only an explanation of the Johannine Logos- 
idea. The word Logos occurs only in the prologue, but does 
the matter depend on words? How can it be misunderstood that 
the whole gospel is only an expansion and development of the 
Logos-idea? John’s emphasis throughout is on the person of 
Jesus and the divine in him. This is a major difference from 
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the Synoptics. The discourses point directly to the object of 
belief. Belief in him is the great command, unbelief was only 
the failure to see his relation to God. Logos is life and light 
and the discourses express these ideas too. The Logos-idea pene- 
trates deeply into the whole composition of the gospel. The dis- 
courses are the very significant evidence of the extent to which 
the author lived with his whole soul in this idea, so that the 
more important and more significant the discourse is the more 
it is elevated to the idea of the Logos. The discourses offered 
to the author the opportunity to speak out what was in his 
Christian consciousness, to speak of what moved his spirit, the 
spirit of a man who lived more in ideas than in history. History 
became for him a reflection of ideas and in the discourses of 
Jesus in John we perceive the author himself. In the discourses 
the objective and the subjective flow inseparably into each other 
and in their external form the borderline between the speaking 
Jesus and the evangelist grasping his word is indeterminable. 


Slightly more than a decade after Baur published his volumi- 
nous work on the canonical gospels he answered his critics in a 
little volume Die Tiibinger Schule und ihre Stellung zur Gegen- 
wart (1859). The critics who were concerned with the Gospel 
of John were Christian Hermann Weisse, Carl Weizsacker, who 
later succeeded him at Tiibingen, and Heinrich Ewald. The 
limits of this brief paper will not permit even brief mention of 
their criticisms beyond the bare fact of Weisse’s espousal of the 
division theory, some form of which has figured in Johannine 
research from that day to this, and Weizsiacker’s postulation of 
a double person of the evangelist in the aspect of mere reporter 
of the sayings and discourses of Jesus and in the aspect of 
independent author. About fifty years later Schweitzer dealt 
with the work of these three scholars in his Quest of the Historical 
Jesus.6 After this lapse of time Baur did not suffer in com- 
parison, and it is interesting to report a sentence from an address 
by Weizsacker: ‘‘The man who was reproached most of all for his 
historical criticism of the Gospel of John is the very person who 
has so powerfully set forth the peculiar spirit of this Gospel, that 


6 Op. cit., 127 (Weisse), 207 (Weizsicker), 117 (Ewald). 
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men of the most different opinions cannot escape his influence 
today in this direction.’” 

Today Baur’s work on the Gospel of John is completely 
ignored in spite of the fact that the solution of the Johannine 
problem does not appear on the immediate horizon. It is schol- 
arly ingratitude to write books on the Gospel of John which 
omit the name even in notes and bibliographies of the man who 
first worked out the refutation of its historical character, a postu- 
late that has long been accepted in scholarly circles. Baur has 
paid the penalty over and over again for having accepted a 
certain philosophical system and for having too rigidly applied 
certain norms to the elucidation of early Christian history. Nor 
has he been forgiven for his wrong judgment on Synoptic origins 
and on the Apocalypse. A sure way to gain real appreciation 
of this great scholar is to read some of the work of his contem- 
poraries such as the Life of Christ by either Neander or Ewald, 
both of which books exist in English translations, and then turn 
to Baur on the Gospel of John and sense the freshness of his 
approach. His pioneer work will then be seen in clearer per- 
spective and we shall see his Hegelianism as analogous, say, to 
the theory of evolution in our own day. Baur was not the last 
NT scholar to be marked by onesidedness. He was caught, as 
we may be, in the meshes of a biased point of view. Too rigid 
application of the Hegelian conception of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis hampered a great scholar. Too optimistic interpreta- 
tion of evolutionary theory has nearly discredited the liberalism 
built upon it. It yet remains to be seen what too whole-hearted 
reliance upon sociology may do, but signs are not lacking that 
many of our contemporaries find that this approach leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Baur repays careful study for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is the opportunity for reflection 
on the results of too complete devotion to any particular tendenz. 


7 Quoted by H. J. Holtzmann “Baur’s New Testament Criticism in the 
Light of the Present,” The New World, III (1894), 201-218. 





NEW TESTAMENT AND SEPTUAGINT 


ALEXANDER SPERBER 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A. THE PROBLEM* 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MIssION 


N THE first volume of his monumental work The Expansion 
of Christianity in the first three centuries (New York 1904), 
Adolf von.Harnack devotes a full chapter to the discussion of 
the role, which the OT played in the propagation of Christianity 
during the first three centuries of the new era (p. 353). “The OT 
did exert an influence which brought it (scil. Christianity) to 


the verge of becoming the religion of a book” (p. 353). It over- 
shadowed even the NT in importance; for ““The NT as a whole 
did not generally play the same role as the OT in the mission 
and practice of the church”’ (p. 363). 

If we ask for the reason why the OT was kept in so high a 
regard, we are told: “The OT certainly was a mighty help to the 
Christian propaganda, and it was in vain that the Jews protested. 
We have also one positive testimony, in the following passage 
from Tatian (Orat. XXIX.), that for many people the OT formed 
the real bridge by which they crossed to Christianity: ‘Some bar- 
barian writings came into my hands, which were too old for 


*The following abbreviations are being used in this study: MT = Masoretic 
Text; SAM =Hebrew Pentateuch of the Samaritans; G=Septuagint accord- 
ing to codex B or, where missing, codex A; al ex =alia exemplaria, cf. X, §1; 
Th=Theodoret of Kyros; Cy=Cyril of Alexandria; TRL=A. Sperber, 
“Hebrew based upon Greek and Latin Transliterations,”” HUCA, XII-XIII, 
Cincinnati 1938; HPT =A. Sperber, ‘‘Hebrew based upon Biblical Passages 
in Parallel Transmission,”” HUCA, XIV, Cincinnati 1939. 
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Greek ideas and too divine for Greek errors. These I was led to 
trust, owing to.... their foreknowledge of the future’”’ (p. 355). 
Tatian thus admits that, while reading the OT, he became 
converted to Christianity, since there he found events fore- 
stalled which later on actually happened. The necessity of 
regularly reading in the OT was emphasized by the early Church. 
See Origen’s statement (Hom. II in Num.; X, p. 19) that two 
hours of daily Bible reading could hardly be regarded as suffi- 
cient. This and other pertinent passages in Origen’s works are 
indicated in Harnack’s Bible Reading, 69, note 1. They led 
Harnack to the following conclusion: ‘‘From the OT it could 
be proved that the appearance and the entire history of Jesus 
had been previously predicted hundreds and even thousands of 
years ago; and further, that the founding of the New People 
which was to be fashioned out of all nations upon earth, had 
from the very beginning been prophesied and prepared for. Their 
own religion appeared, on the basis of this book, to be the religion 
of a history which was the fulfilment of prophecy” (pp. 358f.). 

In other words, the missionary preachers, who went out in 
those early centuries to spread Christianity, believed for them- 
selves and likewise impressed their audiences that they were 
not teaching a new religion, but that they were conveying the 
message of the final fulfillment of certain ancient prophecies 
made to the Hebrews. The NT itself reflects this attitude. 
When Paul, accompanied by Silas, arrived at Thessalonica, he 
preached there in the Synagogue, “and three Sabbath days 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging, 
that Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from the 
dead; and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ” 
(Acts 17 2-3), This procedure was by no means an exceptional 
one, related for its uniqueness; on the contrary, the introductory 
phrase “And Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them” 
(Acts 17 2) shows that this was sheer routine with Paul. The 
very fact that Paul took pains in order to prove from the Scrip- 
tures that his was a message of fulfillment, shows that these 
Scriptures must have been widely known among his listeners. 
This assumption is corroborated by an express statement, 
referring to the Jewish population of Beroea, which upon hear- 
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ing Paul’s exegesis “searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so” (Acts 1711). The emphasis which the 
early church thus laid upon its being a religion of fulfillment 
resulted in stressing the necessity that every Christian acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the Scriptures. Thus the OT gained 
wide circulation outside the Jewish communities. Harnack 
dealt with this particular aspect of early Christian mission 
among the heathen population in his monograph Bible Reading 
in the Early Church (New York, 1912). “At first primitive 
Christianity was concerned exclusively with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. Even the apologists, when speaking of 
Scriptures, mean only them” (p. 40, note 1). “The famous 
passage in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians (chap. 
VIII.): ‘I have heard some say: ‘If I do not find it in the Old 
Testament I do not believe it in the Gospel’ ’’— presupposes lay- 
men who knew the Scriptures” (p. 40). “Aristides, the earliest 
of the apologists, exhorts his heathen readers, after reading his 
own work to take into their hands and to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves. This appeal to the Holy Scriptures runs 
through all the apologies from the earliest to the latest, and 
shows that their authors were united in the belief that the 
regular way to become a convinced Christian was to read the Holy 
Scriptures. In this way Justin, Tatian, and Theophilus expressly 
say that they themselves became Christians” (p. 42 f.). 


II. THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENT COMBINED 
FORM THE BIBLE OF THE CHURCH. 


On the basis of these statements we may well assume that 
the missionaries, who set forth to preach the Gospel of Chris- 
tianity, took along with them a Bible to prove the authenticity 
of their message. This Bible, which originally consisted of the 
OT alone, was afterwards extended to include the books of 
the NT (cf. Bible Reading, p. 40, note 1). Thus, finally, the 
Bible of the Church was complete: it presented the prophecy 
of the OT, and its fulfillment in the NT. In order to appeal to 
the prospective Christians and to the newly made converts of 
heathen origin, both Testaments had to be presented to them 
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in Greek. Whether the Greek of the NT is genuine or a mere 
translation from an Aramaic original, does not matter in this 
connection; (the OT in Greek no doubt was merely a trans- 
lation and still the prophecies contained therein were considered 
authoritative nevertheless); just the same, no English church- 
goer worries over the fact that his Bible after all is only a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew or Greek. For he turns to his Bible for 
religious and not for linguistic reasons. And religion he is sure 
to find here, the same as the early convert to Christianity found 
in the two parts of his Bible, according to the statements cited 
above, the prophecy and account of the coming of the Christ. 
This procedure of combining the OT and NT into one com- 
plete Bible was early adopted by the Church and then retained 
throughout the centuries. We note, therefore, that even the 
oldest manuscripts of the Bible in Greek conform with this rule. 


III. OLD TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS IN THE 
NEw TESTAMENT. 


Thus LXX and NT form a unity, the Bible. And with the 
statements of Tatian and other early Christian writers, refer- 
ring to their interrelation as prophecy and fulfillment — as 
cited above — in mind, we may now attempt to verify some 
messages of fulfillment as narrated in the NT, on the basis of 
the pertinent prophecies of the OT. To this end we shall refer 
in our quotations to the readings of Codex B for both the OT 
and NT. This Manuscript is admittedly the oldest text-witness 
which contains almost the entire Bible. Our examination will 
prove whether or not the underlying text represents a unity. 


a. Quotations in the Gospels 


1. In Matth 24-6 the incident of the visit of the three wise 
men is told, which caused Herod considerable embarrassment. 
The experts whom he consulted told him that the Messiah was 
to be born in Bethlehem in Juda, and quoted: kat ov Bnd cen 
yn vovda, ovdayws ehaxioTn €L EV TOLS NYyEu“ooLW Lovda’ EK 
gov yap ekedevoerar nyouuevos, ooTis mowmaver Tov aov 
pov tapanr. This clearly is a reference to Micah 51, which 
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reads in the OT section of the very same Bible Ms. B as follows: 
kat ov Byddceu orxos eppatta, odvyooros et Tov Ewa ev 
XtAcacw vovda * e£ ov por ekeNevoETaL TOU ELvaL ELS apxXoYTA 
Tov topandX. We are not concerned with the explanation of 
minor discrepancies: such as e€ ov and -e€x gov, where the first 
is merely a phonetic confusion of the latter; or that nyepoouw 
and xtAcacvy reflect two different etymologic derivations of the 
consonants of one and the same basic Hebrew word *5>x3, pro- 
nounced as pbx or DoD respectively, which in itself proves 
that the NT quotation and the LXX on this passage both go 
back to two independent translations of this verse in Hebrew 
into Greek (cf. JBL, 1935, 82, paragraph II for similar cases). 
But quite apart from this we wish to stress the point that the 
verse in the LXX is entirely different from the one quoted 
by Matthew; moreover: a reading BydA\eep orxos egpada 
could never have been considered as a prophecy for Bnd\ceu 
tTnHs tovdatras. The incongruity is too obvious. 

2. We continue with Matthew’s report. The Virgin Mary 
with the infant Jesus had to flee to Egypt for their lives, accord- 
ing to a vision which Joseph had. They remained there until 
the death of Herod, and the whole incident was predetermined 
by the necessity to fulfill the prophetic statement e€ auyumrov 
exadeoa Tov viovy pou (verses 14-15). Hence Herod was not 
acting of his own free evil intention, but was merely an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Lord, so that things should happen, 
which had to happen. We now turn to Hos 111, again in the 
same Bible manuscript B, in anticipation of finding here the 
prophecy: ore vnmios wopanr Kat eyw nyarnoa avToy, Kat 
e€ avyumrov perexadeoa ta Texva avrov. Here ta Texva 
avurTov, his children, clearly refers to wepandX mentioned at 
the beginning of the verse, and no exegesis could twist it round 
to mean Tov voy pou, one person out of the multitude of the 
Israelites, who was in addition the son of the Lord. 

3. The flight to Egypt infuriated Herod; he took his revenge 
by killing the innocent infants left in Bethlehem. And even 
this atrocity was foreseen long ago by Jeremiah in the statement: 
gurvn ev paya nxovodn, k\aviyos Kat oduppos modus * paxnd 
kAawvea Ta TEKVA auTns, Kat ovK nvedev TapaxdrAndyvat, 
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OTL OUK ELouv. (verses 17-18). But in Jer 31 15 this passage reads: 
ywrn ev paua nkovadn, Spnvov Kar kAavdyou Kat odvppou * 
paxnr aok\aroyevn ovk niedev mavoacdar emt Tors veows 
auTns, oTt ovK evowv. The passage in Matthew is represented 
as being a quotation; but though this verse in Matthew shows 
a great resemblance to that in Jeremiah, it can in no way be 
considered a direct citation. 

4. The great similarity between this Jeremiah verse in the 
OT section of Codex B and the way it is quoted in the NT part 
of that Manuscript might lead to an explanation that Matthew 
at least in this particular case deliberately changed the exact 
wording of his original, namely the LXX, in order to improve 
on the Greek style or diction of the passage. But any attempt 
to explain away in such a fashion the apparent differences 
between the two sections of the Bible in Greek must end in a 
complete failure. One more instance, taken from Matthew 
again, will suffice to clarify this issue: In his record on Jesus 
healing the sick and obsessed ones on the Sabbath day, in chap- 
ter 12, Matthew remarks that these things had to happen again 
to fulfill the prophecy: wov o mats pou, ov npeTioa, 0 ayamnros 
pov, els ov evdoKnoey n Wuxn mov * Ynow To mvevua pou 
€@ auTov, Kat Kplow Tos edverw amayyede * OUK. Epicer 
ovde Kpavyage, ovde axover Tis ev Tats mAaTELaLs THY 
guvnv avTov * Kadapov ouvrerpinpevoy ov Kkateate. Kat 
Awwov Tugopevoyv ov aBece, ews av exBadn ets viKos THY 
Kplow * Kat TW OvoyaTe auTov ettyn eXTLOVoLY. (verses 17-21). 
It is quite enough to put the corresponding verses Is 42 1-4 of 
the LXX in juxtaposition, in order to be convinced that they 
cannot be regarded as the original of this quotation: taxwB o 
Tats pov, avTiAnupouat avrov * wopand o exk\eKTOs pou, 
mpogesetato avTrov n Wuxn pov * édwka TO mvevpa pou 
€m auTov, Kptow tows edveow etorve. © ov Kexpaterar ovde 
avnoe. ovde axovedynoerar ebw n Ywrvn avTov * Kadapor 
ted\acyuevoy ov avuvrpiper, Kat Awov Kamvifouevoy ov 
oBeve:, adda es adnvderav efouwer Kptow * Kat Ere TW OVOMATL 
avrouv edvn eAmwovov. It is quite impossible to regard these 
two ways of rendering the Hebrew text of Is 42 1-4 into Greek 
as interdependent; the differences are too many and they inter- 
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fere in too great a measure with the very structure of the sen- 
tences. But, above all other considerations, in the LXX the 
terms wats and ex\extos plainly mean the people of Israel as 
such, which is referred to by the words caxwB and topanX, 
respectively. How, then, could Matthew see therein an antici- 
pation of Jesus’ appearance, thus inferring that Isaiah foresaw 
his coming and called him “son” and “beloved” of the Lord, 
and that by this divine providence Jesus was bound to act the 
way he did, in order to fulfill the words of the prophet? We 
would consider it poor method to say that Matthew overlooked 
the references to caxwB8 and topand, or even — and this would 
be much worse — purposely suppressed them. One can not base 
a theology upon misquotations! Consequentiy, there can be no 
thought of interdependence between the LXX rendering of 
these verses and their quotation by Matthew. 

5. In order to round up the picture of the life history of Jesus 
seen as the history of fulfillment, we turn to John for the nar- 
rative of the very last incident in his earthly career: Jesus on 
the cross. For John says that the legs of Jesus were not broken, 
but his side was pierced by a spear, in order to fulfill the two 
prophecies: ovrovy ov cuvrpiBnoerat avrov, and ofovrar es ov 
efexevrnoay (19 32-37). The first reference is to Ex 12 46; but 
this verse reads in the LXX: kat oorovy ov ouvrpufere ar 
autrov. The active construction of the verb makes this 
verse an ordinance for the Israelites, telling them what they 
are forbidden to do, while the passive construction in John 
turns the sentence round to say: what shall not be done to him. 
Important as the difference in meaning undoubtedly is, it looks 
insignificant when compared with the second reference to the 
Scriptures, namely Zech 1210, which reads in the Septuagint: 
kat emBdreYovrac mpos pe avd wy KaTwpxnoavto. This 
translation is the result of the LXX’s mistakenly reading the 
Hebrew 17p7 as 7p (metathesis, cf. HPT, § 36). According to 
John, the Roman soldier transfixed Jesus with his spear, in 
order to fulfill an ancient prophecy; efexevrnoay is a most 
suitable expression, indeed, to describe this action. But the 
corresponding katwpxngavro in the LXX indicates ‘‘to dance.” 
All the favorite explanations of such discrepancies, that they 
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are free citations, reflect bad memory, etc., fall short of explain- 
ing an assumption that John while reading in his OT xatwpxy- 
gavtTo, was reminded of the episode of the crucifixion, and 
quoted the passage as efexevtnoar. 


b. Classification of the Differences 


I hope that these few examples are convincing enough to 
demonstrate the problem in all its boldness. For a more detailed 
treatment I must refer to my article ‘“The New Testament and 
the Septuagint,” which appeared in the Hebrew Quarterly 
Tarbiz, Jerusalem, VI (1934), 1-29. For the benefit of those 
interested in the subject, but who are not sufficiently conversant 
with Hebrew to make free use of that article, I must give here 
a brief description of its contents. I first went carefully through 
the entire NT in Greek according to Nestle’s editions, which is 
based upon Codex B, and excerpted all those passages, which 
are direct quotations from the OT, without paying attention 
to whether or not an introductory phrase like yeypamrat, 7 
ypagn Neyer, To pyvev indicates these passages to be direct 
quotations. For even in the event of the absence of such a 
phrase, they definitely go back to the OT and prove to what an 
extent the speech and thought of the authors of the NT were 
under the spell of the OT text. The relation of the language of 
mediaeval Hebrew works (such as 7717 vaw) to that of the 
Hebrew Bible is not too far fetched a comparison. 

This material, which emanates, as I said, from the NT accord- 
ing to Codex B, I then compared with the respective OT pas- 
sages in Greek in that very same Codex B; after eliminating 
those instances which I found in full agreement between the 
NT and OT sections. of Codex B, there still remained approxi- 
mately three hundred passages which appear as quotations in 
the NT in a wording more or less different from that found in 
their original places in the OT. With an eye on the basic Hebrew 
text I tried to group and classify these variants according to 
the following criteria: I. Greek synonyms. II. Differences in 
the exegesis of the same basic Hebrew word. III. The use of 
the possessive pronoun. IV. Waw conjunctivum in Greek trans- 
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lation. V. The use of the personal pronoun. VI. The use of 
the article. VII. Collective nouns treated as singulars or plurals. 
VIII. Verb and compound. IX. The use of the Greek tenses 
and modes. X. Differences in Greek syntax. XI. Addition or 
omission of Greek particles. XII. Hebrew particles in Greek 
translation. XIII. Different interpretation of full sentences. 
XIV. Inner Greek corruptions. XV. Differences resulting 
from Hebrew variae lectiones. 


c. These Differences are of Theological Importance 


While going through this enumeration of headings, under 
which the entire material could be listed, the reader might feel 
doubtful as to whether so strictly linguistic a method is approp- 
riate to the theological nature of the texts involved. For the 
apostles, one might argue, were primarily concerned to prove 
their theological ideas, and one should not expect them to pay 
more than average attention to matters of diction and style. 
The best refutation of such an objection is to illustrate my 
procedure by way of examples: Paragraph IV deals with the 
rendering of Hebrew conjunctive waw into the Greek xae or 7. 
Both reflect the respective meaning of this particle in its various 
connections. When we read in Ex 2115, 10s) Y3N 79D, or ib. 
verse 17: 108) Yar S$pnn, it is obvious that the waw in 19m means 
“or.” But when we find Hos 66: mat xd) *nx5n “Jon °D translated 
in the LXX drore eXeos Vedkw n Vvo.ay, while in Mat 9 13, 
and 127 the verse is quoted as eXeos Yedw Kat ov varap, this 
difference kat — 7 becomes highly significant. According to the 
conception of the LXX, the Lord merely prefers eXeos to 
sacrifice; this certainly does not exclude the sacrifice as a 
means to please the Lord, though it is less pleasing than eXeos. 
But the wording of Matthew plainly rejects the sacrifice: What 
the Lord wants is eXeos and not sacrifice! 

Paragraph XI lists cases, where particles or similar parts of 
the speech are added or omitted. So in the case of Isa 28 16, 
wr xd poxon, which the LXX translates xat 0 miorevwy ov 
pn katavoxuvdyn: this is quoted in I Peter 26 and, with here 
unimportant variants, in Rom 933 as Kat 0 mlioTevwy ET 
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QuTw ov pn Katatoxuvdy. Not belief general, but belief 
in Jesus as the Christ, is what Peter preaches: ort xpnoros 
© Kuplos, mpos ov mpocepxopevor, AtHov (wrra.... 
mapa d€ dew EXKNEKTOV EVTLMOY, Kat avTo ws 
Aor Cwvres ... aveveyKac mvevyatixas Pvovas evmpoc- 
dexrous Dew Sta tnoov xpraotron, dure wepeexe 
ev ypagn. wov tridnu ev cuow ALPov axpoywviatoy 
EKNEKTOV EVTLUOVY, Kal O TMicTEVWY ET GAUTW OV 
pn Katavoxuvdn (verses 3-6). From the point of view of the 
grammarian, the words €7 auTw represent an addition as com- 
pared with the basic Hebrew text, and, therefore, are duly 
listed in paragraph XI (cf. now similarly HPT, § 124b 1). But 
there can be no doubt that Peter found this addition already in 
the OT in Greek at his disposal, and that he made bona fide 
theological use of it. It would be too absurd to suspect him of 
having changed the plain reading of the LXX text by such 
an insertion, and to base afterwards an entire theology upon 
this emended text of his own making! 

I hope that these two examples are convincing enough and will 
dispell any such methodological objection as is indicated above. 

The result of my examination of the OT quotations in the 
NT and the respective readings of the LXX section of the same 
Codex B proves that at as early a period as the time of the com- 
pilation of the NT, the OT in Greek must have been published 
and known in at least two forms, one known to us as the LXX, 
the other preserved to us in some, at least, of the quotations 
contained in the NT. 


d. Jerome was aware of these difficulties 


The apparent discrepancy between some of the OT quotations 
in the NT and the respective readings of the LXX was 
noticed in the early Church. Jerome justifies his method of 
basing his Latin translation upon the Hebrew text and not 
upon the LXX, though the latter enjoyed great authority as 
the Bible of the Church, by saying: ‘Quod ut auderem, Origenis 
me studium provocavit . .. maximeque Evangelistarum et Apos- 
tolorum auctoritas, in quibus multa de veteri testamento legimus, 
quae in nostris codicibus [scil. of the LXX] non habentur.” 
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(Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam versionem, Librum Genesis 
...recensuit D. Henricus Quentin, Romae, 1926. Sancti 
Hieronymi Presbyteri Praefatio in Pentateuchum, p. 64). But 
how are we to explain this fact? Did the authors of the NT 
know of the LXX, and for some reason or other not con- 
sider it authoritative enough to be referred to, or were they in 
ignorance of the very existence of this Greek Version of the 
OT? Here Jerome is quite positive in his statement: ‘‘certe 
apostoli et evangelistae Septuaginta interpretes noverant”’ 
(Praefatio to Chronicles). If this be the case, so we must assume 
that the authors of the NT had some good reason for deviating 
from the LXX. Did they arbitrarily revise the text of such 
passages, where they differ from the LXX, or had they a 
Greek OT translation at their disposal, which actually con- 
tained the passages in question exactly in the same wording as 
they quoted them? And if so, to which textual form of the OT 
in Greek shall we give the preference: to the LXX or to those 
manuscripts, of which the authors of the NT made use? This 
is, what Jerome has to say on these questions: “sed et evange- 
listae et dominus quoque noster atque salvator nec non et Paulus 
apostolus multa quasi de veteri testamento proferunt, quae in 
nostris codicibus [scil. of the LX X] non habentur; super quibus 
in suis locis plenius disseremus, ex quo perspicuum est illa magis 
vera esse exemplaria, quae cum novi testamenti auctoritate 
concordant”’ (Quaestiones hebraicae in libro Geneseos, ed. Paul 
de Lagarde, Lipsiae 1868, 2f.). From this statement we learn 
that in Jerome’s days there were still manuscripts of the OT in 
Greek in existence which offered at the respective places a 
textual form identical with that in which they appear in NT 
quotations. No wonder that Jerome is inclined to attribute 
greater authority to these codices, for the very reason that they 
uphold the trustworthiness of the NT. 


IV. PREvious RESEARCHES IN THIS FIELD. 


H. B. Swete in his Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge 1900), gives the following account of the relation, 
which the NT quotations bear to the Alexandrian version (scil. 
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the LXX). “It may at once be said that every part of the New 
Testament affords evidence of a knowledge of the Septuagint, 
and that a great majority of the passages cited from the Old 
Testament are in general agreement with the Greek version. It 
is calculated by one writer on the subject (Turpie, The old Testa- 
ment in the New, London 1868, 267) that ... it departs from the 
Septuagint in 185 citations; and by another (Grinfield, Apology 
for the Septuagint, 1841, 37) that not more than fifty of the 
citations materially differ from the Septuagint. On either 
estimate the Septuagint is the principal source from which the 
writers of the New Testament derived their Old Testament 
quotations” (p. 392). “It is necessary to distinguish carefully 
between the causes which have produced variation. It may be 
due to (a) loose citation, or to (b) the substitution of a gloss 
for the precise words which the writer professes to quote, or to 
(c) a desire to adapt a prophetic context to the circumstances 
under which it was thought to have been fulfilled, or to (d) the 
fusing together of passages drawn from different contexts” 
(p. 394). After a discussion of five passages in Matthew, one 
of which is 2 6 (cf. above III a 1), Swete arrives at the conclusion 
that ‘‘the compiler of the first Gospel has more or less distinctly 
thrown off the yoke of the Alexandrian version and substituted 
for it a paraphrase, or an independent rendering from the Hebrew. 
But our evidence does not encourage the belief that the evan- 
gelist used or knew another complete Greek version of the Old 
Testament or of any particular book” (p. 398). 

I hope that on the basis of my preceding expositions I may 
say that Swete was far from realizing the problem as such, and 
that all his remarks are consequently to be put into the discard. 


V. THE PROBLEM. 


Now that a translation of OT in Greek, distinct from the 
LXX, has appeared likely to have existed as the source of 
Biblical quotations in the NT, a work we may call the “Bible 
of the Apostles,’’ the object of the present study is to find 
what of it we can identify. By the term ‘‘Bible of the Apostles” 
we don’t mean to imply that the OT in Greek, which the res- 
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pective authors or compilers of the entire NT used either as a 
basis for their narratives of events, or while expounding their 
theology, was a uniform textual type, so that all OT references 
therein could be made use of in our endeavors to reconstruct 
this Bible. We shall concern ourselves exclusively with the 
problem of the source or sources of those OT quotations, which 
are at a variance with their corresponding LXX_ passage. 
This textual type of the OT in Greek, whence they probably 
were taken, and of the nature of which for the time being we 
still know nothing, we call “Bible of the Apostles.” The term 
is introduced here merely for practical purposes, to serve as a 
common denominator for the deviations from the LXX text. 


B. ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA 


VI. LAGARDE’S ARCHETYPE THEORY. 


In our search for the Bible of the Apostles we start with a 
re-examination of those facts concerning the OT in Greek 
which seem to be well established and are, therefore, generally 
agreed upon: we mean the LXX. 


During the last sixty years, LXX studies were most deeply 
influenced by the theories of Paul de Lagarde, which in their 
turn were based on the following statement of Jerome in his 
Praefatio to Chronicles: ‘“‘Nunc vero, cum pro varietate regionum 
diversa ferantur exemplaria ... Alexandria et Aegyptus in Sep- 
tuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auctorem; Constantinopolis 
usque Antiochiam Luciani martyris exemplaria probat. Mediae 
inter has provinciae Palaestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene 
elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilius vulgaverunt; totusque orbis 
hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat.” According to the 
interpretation of Lagarde, this passage does not indicate that 
Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius were really ‘‘auctores’’ of res- 
pective new translations of the OT; to him they were merely 
revisers of the one existing text, the LXX, transforming it by 
additions, omissions or stylistic changes. I have dealt with 
this ‘“‘Archetype” theory of Lagarde, and with the editions of 
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texts by Lagarde and Rahlfs, respectively, which are based 
thereon, in my Septuagintaprobleme (Stuttgart, 1929) and in two 
papers, ‘“The Problems of the Septuagint Recensions” (JBL, 
1935, 73-92) and “Probleme einer Edition der Septuaginta”’ 
(Festschrift Paul Kahle, Leiden, 1935, 39-46). I hope I may say 
that I have refuted both, the basic theory and the subsequent 
text editions. I could also prove that Lucian and Hesychius 
represent two independent translations of the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, and not two Greek recensions of one and the same 
translation according to Lagarde’s theory. 

Later on we shall have to refer to these results again. But 
now we wish to turn to Origen and his work. For since Origen 
ranks first among the three ‘‘auctores’”” whom Jerome mentions, 
from the point of view of mere chronology his work is of great 
importance. 


VII. THE CURRENT VIEW ON ORIGEN’S WoRK. 


For a summary of the current view on this matter we turn 
again to H. B. Swete’s Introduction; for A. Rahlfs, in his survey 
“History of the Septuagint Text,” pp. XXII-XXXI of his 
Septuaginta (Stuttgart 1935), gives merely an abstract thereof, 
though he does not indicate Swete as his source. We shall, 
therefore, quote Swete’s pertinent statements verbatim: ‘Between 
the years 220 and 250 he gave to the world a succession of com- 
mentaries, homilies or notes on nearly all the books of the Old 
Testament. In the course of these labours, perhaps from the 
moment that he began to read the Old Testament in the original, 
he was impressed with the importance of providing the Church 
with materials for ascertaining the true text and meaning of 
the original” (p. 60). “To attempt a new version was imprac- 
ticable. It may be doubted whether Origen possessed the 
requisite knowledge of Hebrew... On the other hand, Origen 
held that Christians must be taught frankly to recognize the 
divergences between the Septuagint and the current Hebrew 
text, and the superiority of Aquila and the other later versions, 
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in so far as they were more faithful to the original; it was unfair 
to the Jew to quote against him passages from the Septuagint, 
which were wanting in his own Bible, and injurious to the Church 
herself to withhold from her anything in the Hebrew Bible 
which the Septuagint did not represent. Acting under these 
convictions Origen’s first step was to collect all existing Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. He then proceeded to transcribe 
the versions in parallel columns, and to indicate in the column 
devoted to the Septuagint the relation in which the old Alexan- 
drian version stood to the current Hebrew text’’ (p. 61). “The 
problem before him was to restore the Septuagint to its original 
purity, i.e. to the Hebraica veritas” (p. 68). ‘The additions 
and omissions in the Septuagint presented greater difficulty. 
Origen was unwilling to remove the former, for they belonged 
to the version which the Church had sanctioned, and which 
many Christians regarded as inspired Scripture; but he was 
equally unwilling to leave them without some mark of editorial 
disapprobation. Omissions were readily supplied from one of 
the other versions, namely Aquila or Theodotion, but the new 
matter interpolated into the Septuagint needed to be carefully 
distinguished from the genuine work of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. Here the genius of Origen found an ally in the system 
of critical signs which had its origin among the older scholars of 
Alexandria” (p. 69). “As employed by Origen in the fifth 
column of the Hexapla, the obelus was prefixed to words or 
lines which were wanting in the Hebrew, and therefore, from 
Origen’s point of view, of doubtful authority, whilst the asterisk 
called attention to words or lines wanting in the Septuagint, 
but present in the Hebrew” (p. 70). 

Jerome’s explanation of the nature of Origen’s work is some- 
what different: ‘‘Origenis me studium provocavit, qui editioni 
antiquae translationem Theodotionis miscuit, asterisco et obelo, 
id est stella et veru, opus omne distinguens, dum aut inlucescere 
facit quae minus ante fuerat, aut superflua, quaeque iugulat et 
confodit” (Praefatio in Pentateuchum). 

Thus Swete (with ample references from statements found in 
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early works on the subject) and Jerome agree in their definition 
of the Hexaplaric signs: asterisk signifying an addition, obelus 
an omission, in the basic text used for comparison. The basic 
text was Theodotion’s version according to Jerome, but was the 
Hebrew Bible according to Swete, or rather according to the 
authorities whom he follows. 


VIII. REFUTATION OF THE CURRENT VIEW. 


The weak points of this approach to the problem are so obvious 
that one wonders how they remained unnoticed: 1. The LXX 
is a translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek and, like all 
other ancient translations, no doubt follows slavishly the Hebrew 
original. If the divergences between the LXX and the Hebrew 
text as current in the days of Origen were so great and of such 
importance that ‘it was unfair to the Jew to quote him pas- 
sages from the LXX, which were wanting in his own Bible, and 
injurious to the Church herself to withhold from her anything 
in the Hebrew Bible which the Septuagint did not represent,” 
then we must assume that the Hebrew Bible itself had under- 
gone a corresponding change and development, from the early 
phase in which it was known at about the third century B.C.E., 
which we possess in the Greek translation of the LXX, to the 
later phase current in the days of Origen. 2. Now the argument 
of unfairness to the Jew refers to religious disputations and 
implies that the discrepancies between the LX X and the Hebrew 
Bible are highly important from the theological point of view, 
with the LXX readings proving the case of the Christians. But 
we saw in paragraph III how unreliable the LXX is in this very 
respect. The case discussed there in subdivision A 2 shows that 
the Hebrew text with its reading 95 could well be taken as 
foretelling the coming of Jesus, in keeping with Matthew, while 
it is just the rendering of this verse as Septuagint’s Ta Texva 
avrov which excludes such an interpretation. The same holds 
true of the examples listed there under numbers 4 and 5: The 
Hebrew Bible on Isa 42 1 and Zech 12 10 offers exactly the same 
text which Matthew used in Greek translation for his inter- 
pretation in a christological sense; but the respective LXX 
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readings are decidedly useless for this purpose. Thus Swete’s 
argument turns against him! 3. Swete has to admit that it 
“‘may be doubted whether Origen possessed the requisite knowl- 
edge of Hebrew.”” How, then, could he “‘indicate . . . the rela- 
tion in which the old Alexandrian version stood to the current 
Hebrew text,” in order ‘‘to restore the Septuagint to its original 
purity, i. e. to the Hebraica veritas?” For such an undertaking 
more than just an average knowledge of Hebrew is necessary! 
4. What is the ‘‘Hebraica veritas’? This term is introduced 
here to explain the “original purity” of the LXX; in this case 
it is identical with the Hebrew Bible as current in or about the 
third century B.C.E., and thus materially different from the 
Hebrew Bible of the days of Origen, since he considers it unfair 
to fight the Jews with LXX quotations, which they do not 
possess in their Hebrew Bible (cf. above sub No. 1). But the 
context of this citation from Swete makes it clear that to him 
“Hebraic verity” and the Hebrew Bible text of Origen were 
identical. In other words: Origen aimed at the ‘“‘restoration”’ 
of the LXX in such a way that it might be considered a 


Greek version of the Hebrew Bible of his own days, thus giving 
it a form which it had never had before. But a mere glance into 
the critical apparatus of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica with its numer- 
ous variant readings from the LXX is enough to convince us of 
the complete failure of his alleged attempt. 


IX. A NEw APPROACH. 


The main feature of the new evaluation of Origen’s work 
here attempted consists in a complete break with the theories 
of the past, which are wholly based upon statements found in 
the works of early Christian writers. Though they lived so 
many centuries nearer to the time of Origen, they are not 
reliable as witnesses; for the several generations which separated 
them from Origen did their part in obscuring the plan and con- 
ception of the Hexapla in a mist of tradition. By following 
their lead, Swete became entangled in inner contradictions, as 
we have pointed out above. 

We shall, therefore, go back to the original sources, and base 
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our conclusions solely on the evidence of Hexaplaric statements 
themselves. We derive our material from Fridericus Field: 
Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt (2 vols., Oxford 1875). 
His collection has been carefully gone through and I hope that 
no essential item has been overlooked. What I offer here is not 
preconceived theories with a few examples to uphold them, and 
possibly at the same time unconsciously eliminating as imma- 
terial other instances which might well be considered as proof 
against these theories. I wish to emphasize that while no attempt 
has been made to bring a complete list of the passages belonging 
to the various subdivisions— any such attempt would be 
futile, since from time to time new material comes to light, thus 
rendering today incomplete the complete list of yesterday — 
my collection presents no arbitrary selection. I have limited 
myself to the grouping and classifying of the material. The 
theories as to how to account for these phenomena thus emerge 
quite by themselves. In this fashion we base our conclusions 
upon the internal evidence of Origen’s work alone. 


X. THE SEPTUAGINT ACCORDING TO THE 
HEXAPLA. 


The following paragraphs represent an attempt to arrange in 
a methodical way the material contained in Field’s compilation, 
so as to allow us to arrive at conclusions regarding the nature of 
the sources which Origen utilized for the fifth column of his 
work. While listing the quotations here under the authority of 
Origen, it should be understood that it is Field to whom belongs 
the credit of having restored these readings, as well as the res- 
ponsibility for the exactness of their wording and the correctness 
of the symbols under which they are brought. 


§ 1. SEPTUAGINT QUOTATIONS OF THE HEXAPLA, 


The fifth column of the Hexapla, which was devoted to the 
LXX is being quoted under the following symbols: a. O’ or ot 
O’ b. al ex (=alia exemplaria). Both terms refer to Origen’s 
LXX, but reflect two translations, which in their origin were 
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entirely independent from one another. I already brought a 
few examples to prove this assertion of mine in Festschrift P . 
Kahle on pp. 45 f., and wish to add now just a few more: Dt 27 20: 
m2: O': ovyxadumua; al ex: aoxnuoourny. Dt 57: pw dy: O’: 
@po Tpoowmov pov; al ex: rAnv euov. Dt 19 14: ower: O': o¢ 
Warepes gov; al ex: ot mporepot gov. Nu 1310: no: O’: covdr; 
al ex: goupt. Ex 616 and Nu 317: pwn: O’: yedowr; al ex: 
ynpowv. An interchange of A— P has no foundation in Greek 
palaeography, nor even in Greek phonetics, while a confusion 
of the corresponding letters 1—“ in the Hebrew alphabet is 
well attested (cf. HPT § 21). 

Consequently, the readings quoted under O’ and under al ex 
go back either to two independent translations of the entire 
Hebrew Bible, or to one genuine translation from the Hebrew 
and one revision of this Greek translation, which in turn must 
have been based upon a constant reference to the Hebrew Bible. 
Thus the interrelation between translation and revision would 
be comparable to the relation between Jerome’s translation of 
the Hebrew Bible and the Vetus Latina. Whether these quota- 
tions represent two translations or only one translation and one 
revision thereof, in either case the Hebrew Bible text has to be 
presupposed as the basis for the revision and hence for the 
divergent readings sub alia exemplaria; they, therefore, reflect 
a new and independent translation at least of these Biblical 
passages. 

On passages like Ps 104 18: opwy: O': rows xotpoypuAdtors; 
al ex: Tots Naywots, as indicative of the respective country 
where such readings could originate, see my article in Festschrift 
Kahle, pp. 43 f. 

We wish to emphasize that this differentiation between quota- 
tions from the fifth column of the Hexapla as O’ and al ex has 
no basis in the sources from which they originate, but represent 
merely a Notbehelf of Field which enabled the editor to list both 
variant readings. While their sources quote them as genuine 
Hexaplaric LXX, we have just been able to prove that they 
reflect two independent translations. If this be the case, 
it is of interest to investigate whether Field’s procedure in 
assigning the quotations to O’ and al ex, respectively, is in 
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keeping with the characteristics of these translations (cf. § 9). 
A few examples will illustrate what we mean: In § 5 I discussed 
(under a) the rendering of 7)n® into Greek; but in Nu 2662 
Field lists the variants vice versa as "2 7)n2: O': ev weow viwy 
al ex: €v Tots viots. In chapter XI b we proved that the asterisk- 
type offers a slavishly literal translation as against the free 
rendering into readable Greek by O’. This relation appears 
upset by the way in which Field arranges the readings in Ex 15 16: 
mip: O': ov extnow; al ex: eXuTpwow. Nu 619: 1 MN: O’: 
THY EvXHV avTou; al ex: TnYv KEegadnv avTov. Field is simi- 
larly inconsistent in Gen 46 8: o'Nan: O': rwv evoedVovtwr; 
al ex: Twy evomopevouevrwy, compared with Dt 1:8: wa: QO’: 
evcomropevtevtes; al ex: eroeAtovres. Consequently we had to 
be careful in making use of Field’s collection. Cf. also § 2. 


§ 2. HEXAPLARIC SYMBOLS. 


LXX quotations in the Hexapla, both O’ and al ex, are often 
marked with an asterisk or an obelus, the exact form of which 
differs slightly in the various source-manuscripts. Practical 
consideration induces us to use % to indicate the asterisk, and 
~ for the obelus throughout this monograph. An ~X indicates 
the end of the quotation sub asterisco or sub obelo, respectively. 
Both asterisk and obelus may include a. the quotation in full, 
or b. merely a part of it; cf., e.g., a. Ex 12 41: ovm oxya mM 
mm: Of: & Kae evyevero ev Tn nuepa tauvTn <. Gen 4621: 
a1: O': = ynpa de eyerynoe tov apad X. b. Nu 2223: 
nyba 7: O': kat emarate X Badaay X. ib. 21 5: ppm: O': tw 
dvaxevw -~- tovrw <. A combination of both symbols in one 
and the same sentence may occur, too: see e.g. Nu 10 34: 10% 
72D wo: O': guyerwoav ~ mavTes < oL pucouvTes GE 
amo mpoowmovu gov *. Ex 1426: oxo by: O': + Kae emixa- 
Au~atw < X% emt < rovs avyvmriovs. Nu 1031: umn ny: 
O’: nada XX ev Tn TapeuBorn < = ped? nuwy X. 

Since the word or words encircled by asterisk or obelus are 
part of the full sentence, they must grammatically fit into their 
context; e.g. Ex 924: oxo pas ba: O': ev avyurrw; al ex: 
ev X mraon TH Yn X< avyumrov. It is obvious that the words 
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aon TH YN are an addition to the O’ reading ev avyurTw; but 
since the sentence thus newly formed is an entity in itself, its 
Greek language had to be made presentable. Consequently, 
the original dative atyumtw had to be changed into the genitive 
avyumrov. This observation can be varified on numerous pas- 
sages. Note, e. g., the citation from Ex 14 2 in this paragraph: 
we may read kat emixadu~atw Tous avyumrious, thus exclud- 
ing the word eme under asterisk, or even Kat emtxadupatw emt 
Tous avyumrious, the full sentence. We realize that in either 
way the Greek syntax is quite correctly formed, for the com- 
pound emixadurrw is followed by the object in the accusative, 
or by a repetition of the particle of composition. This observa- 
tion will furnish us with a criterion to establish the nature of 
Origen’s critical work. 

Those passages, where a Hexaplaric symbol is attested only 
by the Syro-Hexaplaris and not by a genuinely Greek text, are 
quoted in Field under Alster. 

In basing our investigation on these Hexaplaric symbols 
upon their occurrence in Field’s collection of material, the 
question may be raised as to whether the particular symbol by 
which he marks a quotation is always reliably attested. A few 
examples will suffice to demonstrate the seriousness of this 
problem: 

a. The asteriscus. m3 meaning daughter cities appears 
three times in Josh 17 11 sub asterisco, but in two different trans- 
lations, according to the two citations: m2) oyban: O’: Vacat. 
*% kat weBrXaap xac Puyarepes avurys*. MT Py 2K 
m3) Fyn °3wW MmI31: O’: Vacat. X Kat Tovs KaTotkovvras 
evdwp Kat TAS KWUAS AUTNS Kat TOUS KaTOLKOUVYTaS Jaavax 
Kat TaS KWuas auTns X. 

"sn meaning village of the same district: Josh 19 22: omy 
}iPaxm mwy wo: O': Vacat. x modes exxardexa Kat ae KwWUat 
autrwy <. Ib. verse 30: J777¥M ONM o-wy ony: O': X% wodes 
exooe vo kat ar KwWpat avrwy<. But ib. verse 3s: omy 
yiPasmM mMwy ywn: O': X modes dexaevvea kat ac ewmaudrecs 
autwr X, 

mnpwo: Josh 1917: amnpwod rswe a5: O’: Vacat. rots 
wos weoaxap Kata guyyevetas avrwy<. But ib. 
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verse 32: onnpwod »np: a5: O': Vacat. X Tos viors vepdader 
kata Synpovs avrwy X. Cf. Nu 315: onmpwod: O': xara 
Snuovs avTwy; al ex: xata Oynmous avTw + Kata 
ovyyevetas avrwy X. Thus, a doublet combines both 
translations, but assigns ovy’yevetas to the obelus-text. 

This inconsistency in the rendering of Hebrew words into 
Greek may be taken as an indication that the different sources 
from which these quotations emanate reflect different recen- 
sions of the asterisk text on the passages in question; cf. also 
Gen 475: orn: O': % Kae eve X; al ex: X% eve be X, with 
JBL, 1935, 90, paragraph XIV 2. 

b. The obelus. !Anticipating the results reached in chapter 
XI that readings marked by an obelus do not correspond to MT, 
we note cases like Dt 9 2: qa: O’: ev rn woxut gov + T7 
peyadn < (=Srm JnD3). Ib. 219: wn: O': ro Kadov ~ Kat 
TO apeorov < (= wm 310m). Here, strangely enough, it is 
exactly the word found in MT which is marked by the obelus. 

In the course of the present monograph we refrained from 


making any use of such doubtfully marked quotations. Cf. also 
in chapter XI b the list of asteriscized passages without an 
equivalent in the MT. 


§ 3. ASTERISK AND OBELUS READINGS ORIGINATE IN 
MARGINAL NOTES. 


In those Hexapla-quotations where the otherwise smooth 
reading of the context is interrupted by an insertion marked 
by an asterisk or obelus, the explanation of such a breaking off 
of the sentence can best be found in an assumption that these 
insertions were originally meant as marginal notes, which after- 
wards were erroneously incorporated into the text without 
their first undergoing the necessary grammatical adjustment, 
as I pointed out in the preceding paragraph by referring to 
Ex 9 24. On the relation of readings sub asterisco and sub obelo 
to the Hebrew text which caused these marginal notes, cf. 
chapter XI. 
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a. Asterisk readings. 


1. In several instances, the combination of asterisk insertion 
together with the Hexaplaric quotation sub O’ results in a 
translation of the full Hebrew Bible text, each one of these two 
sources representing a rendition of part of it, which in itself 
yields quite a good sense. These components now appear to 
have been put together merely mechanically, since they are 
not adjusted to the syntax of their context so as to form a unity 
from the grammatical point of view: 


Nu 153: bx va mty by: O': % ewe Tv auvaywyny < ev viOLS 
tapanr. (We should expect: % emt thy ovvaywyny < 
Twy vuwy topanr.) The underlying Hebrew originals may 
be explained as bxw my by and baw 22 by (cf. HPT, 
§ 123 a, c). Note the variation in the use of the particle 
emt and ev; cf. also the following example. 

Josh 122: paw bm new Sy: O': %& ewe rou xetdous< ew TH 
gapayyt XX apywy <. On the use of ewe and ev see the 
preceding example. The corresponding Hebrew compon- 
ents are: 78 nw Sy and paw bm dy. A correct rendering 
of these two parts into one sentence would have resulted 
in: X% ewe Tov xevAous < tTys papayyos > apywv X, 

Nu 176: dew "123 my 52: O': & raca 7 cuvaywyn X< ot vi0t 
topand. The Hebrew components are: bxrw my b> and 
bsw’ 2a. An adjustment of this asterisk-note to the con- 
text would lead to: X maga 9 ouvaywyn < tw vw 
topanr. 


2. In other cases the quotation is being interrupted by an 
insertion, which is a literal translation of the hitherto only freely 
translated basic Hebrew word. But the inclusion of this inser- 
tion should have resulted in a corresponding change of the case 
of the following noun, an oversight which stamps the insertion 
as an intrusion from a note on the margin of the page: 


Ex 21 8: 7778 "rya myn ox: O': eay un evapeornon > ev opdah- 
pots X tw Kupuw avtns. Before ev optadyos crept into 
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the text, the sentence was well formed: evapeorew tive, 
hence the dative tw xupsww. But now ogdadpots is the 
nomen regens to TW KUpuw; consequently it should have 
been changed into rou xuptov. Similarly 

Josh 410: Jw na: Of: e& XK peow < tw copdavyn; simply 
ev Tw wopdayn is quite correct; but with the asterisk 
insertion we must insist on ev > peow < rov copdavov. 

Josh 124: qo ny dian: O’: kas X% opia < wy Baordeus; 
should read: kat  opta < wy Bacrdews. 


The government of the possessive pronoun in Greek syntax 
is a problem, which can not be dealt with here; but a sentence 
like 


Nu 332: omxxwd> omyop: O': orator X avrwy car < trys 
Topevas auTwy is not Greek: kat can not connect a nomin- 
ative with a genitive. The original sentence craduou rns 
Topetas avTwy, with subsequent insertion of the possessive 
pronoun autwy, should have been rearranged to read: 
oratpo. XX avTwy Kat < 9 wopera avtwy. Similarly 

Josh 82: 055 wan mnoma md>w pr: O': Kae ryv mpovoyny Tu 
KTNVWY Mpovouevoets GeavTw; this translation, too, accord- 
ing to another source, has been expanded by the inclu- 
sion of the possessive pronoun into: O’: kat tTnv mpovo- 
pnv XX avurns kat < Twv KTnvwv X avtns < mpovopevoets 
geavTw. A comparison between these two quotations 
reveals the thoughtlessness of the procedure; kat cannot 
be used to connect an accusative with a genitive. A 
corréction of the enlarged sentence into: Kat Tnv mpovo- 
nv XX aurns kat X Ta KTnvn XX avrns < mpovopevoes 
geavTw would have removed these difficulties. 


3. Further evidence for the originally glossary nature of 
asterisk readings can be seen in 


Nu 30 11: 908 7708 18: O': 2 0 Optopos; al ex: 1 X ovlwptoaro < 
optopor; it is evident that the proper place for the relative 
sentence ov wptoaro, being dependent on opicpor, is only 
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after this word, provided it were genuinely part of the full 
sentence. But being a later interpolation of a marginal 
gloss, it was wrongly placed; cf. later in § 7 our discussion 
of the various ways, how Dt 6s is quoted in the NT. 

Nu 28 13: moy: O’: Puoray; al ex: % odokavrwua < Puoray. 
We are not concerned at present, whether dvosay is an 
equivalent for a Hebrew ny or mm»; but in al ex the addi- 
tion of the asteriscized word should have resulted in * 
odokavrwyua < duovas; cf. the examples listed under 2. 
Anticipating the results of our investigation in § 5, we wish 
to call attention to a similar faulty arrangement of words 
as a result of the inclusion of a marginal note into the text, 
which is equally being cited under al ex: Nu 3 51: 905 nx 
on: O’: ra AuTpa (=o nN); al ex: TO apyuptoy Ta 
Aurpa. The glossary character of To apyvuptoy is evident 
from the incongruity of the case of the following ra Aurpa; 
we would expect: To apyuptov twy dAuTpwr; cf. also § 5 
towards the end. 

Ex 2018: pro rioyn wm: O’: % kat cadrevders < eornoay 
paxpovey; the plural in eornoay necessitates the change 
of the singular form of the participle gadevdes into 
the same number, too: 3 kat cadevdevres X eornoay 
paxpover. 

The syntactic congruity of verbs refers not only to their num- 
ber, but also to their tense. Consequently Jer 33 9: 7wN 
mwy °Dx: O’: a eyw XX eye < wotnow is an inner contra- 
diction: present and future tense combined! The addition 
of étue is the result of a certain tendency consistently to 
translate °D38 by eyw ewe, regardless of the context; cf. 
§5d. 

Judg 3 s: om) O78: O': cuptas toraywy has been expanded in 
other sources to: O’: guptas %% pecororautas < roraywr. 
It is obvious that pegomoraptas originally represented 
another way of rendering 0°71) O1& into Greek; it was put 
just after guptas, probably on account of the fact that 
both nouns end in as (genitive). 
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b. Obelus readings. 


Judg 136: ‘oNn: O’: Tov apoppacov ~ o wdovpatos. < 
This combination is a Greek equivalent of MT and *o1"n. The 
connection between the genitive and the following nominative 
is not clear at all, unless we consider o tOovpatos as a mere 
gloss. On D787 as a variant to oNn, cf. HPT, § 36 in conjunc- 
tion with § 21. 


Jer 151: mmm ayn bx: O': mpos avrovs. This corresponds to a 
Hebrew text: on’s. Other sources bring this verse as: 
O’: mpos ~ avrovs < tov aov rovrov. Here avrous 
impresses me as being a variant to Tov Naov TovTor, since no 
conjunctive particle connects them syntactically. But 
even if this were the case, the result would be a tautology, 
since avrous and tov \aov Toutov. refer to the very same 
persons. 


§ 4. OBELUS AND O’ QUOTATIONS. 


In order to prove the theory that the readings marked by a 


so-called Hexaplaric symbol have their origin in marginal notes, 
from which they later erroneously came into the text itself, I 
adduced thirteen asteriscized passages, but only two instances 
with an obelus. This proportion represents more or less accur- 
ately the occurrences of these symbols in the material from 
Origen’s Hexapla as collected and presented by Field. We are 
now confronted with the problem, how to explain this apparent 
anomaly: does Field’s collection convey a true picture of the 
original Hexapla, or is it a mere accident that a comparatively 
large number of asteriscized readings found their way into the 
works of Church Fathers and were thus preserved, while obelus 
readings for some reason or other were neglected from the very 
beginning? We have no means to solve this problem with 
certainty; but still there is a great likelihood that even in the 
original Hexapla the number of such obelus readings might 
have been rather limited. We shall see later that these marginal 
notes were the result of a comparison of the basic LXX text 
of the Hexapla, which is indicated here by O’, with other 
Greek codices thereof (cf. §9 under no. 10). The codex or the 
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codices, the variant readings of which were marked with an 
obelus, must have belonged to the same textual family as the 
basic LXX text itself; for, indeed, it often happens that in the 
tradition concerning Hexapla quotations it is uncertain whether 
to assign them to O’ as such or to an obelus text. A few instances 
will make this point clear: 


a. The obelus is indicated in the Syro-Hexaplaris. 


1. The tradition is uncertain regarding the full quotation: 


I Kg 86: mon nm: O’: kat tas duovas; Aliter: O’: + kas 
Tas dvowas *. 

I Kg 99: s.v. oxo prxn: O’: (€& avyumrov) e£ oxov dov- 
devas; Aliter: O’: ~ e& orxov dovAeas <. 

I Kg 17 22: s. v. wre dips mir yown: O': Kae eyevero ouTws Kat 
aveBonoe; Aliter: O’: ~ Kae eyevero ovtws kat aveBonoer <. 


2. Only part of the quotation is involved: 


I¥Kg 1216: bxw pomnd: O’: amorpexe topand es Ta oKn- 


vwpata gov; Aliter: O’: ~ amorpexe < evs va oknvwpata 
gov topann. 

I Kg 1839: ornbxn sin mit: O’: adgdws Kuptos o veos; Aliter: 
O’: = adndws < xuptos... 

I Kg 5 32: oaNm oxyn: O’: tous Auwous kat EvXa TpLa ETN; 
Aliter: O’: ra Eva Kat Tous uous ~ TpLa ern X. 

I Kg 1843: wa: O’: xae -eweBXefe to watdapiov; Aliter: O’: 
kat eweB\eWe — To Tatdapiop X. 

II Kg 218: ods son: O': Kae evrev eXcoace; Aliter: O’: kat 
evrey ~ educate <. 


b. The obelus can be found in genuine Greek texts. 


Gen 5018: 195%: O’: xae eddovres mpos avrov; al ex: Kat 
e\dovres + mpos avrov X, 

Ex 26: m>3: O’: xAaov ev tn duBer; al ex: KAavoy = Ev TH 
ouBer X. 

Ex 112: my “ay -rya: O': Kat evayTiov yapaw Kat evavTiov 
tw JepaTovTwy avrou; al ex: ~ Kat evavTiov ~apaw < Kat 
evavTioy TavTwy Twy JepaTovTwY papaw. 
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Nu 27: mua: O': Kat ot mapeuBaddovtes exouevor gudAns; 
al ex: + Kat or mapeuBaddortes Exouevor < gudn. 

Dt 153:s. v.79 77 wei: O': wap avrw; al ex: + map autw X., 

Jer 35 18: DDMN Mx “wR: O': EveretAaTO aUTOLS O TATHP aUTWY; 
al ex: eveTetXaTo avTots + 0 TaTnp auvTwr X, 

Jer 366: mbna: O': ev Tw XapTiw ToUTW; al ex: Ev TW XaPTN 
= TOUTW X. : 

Ezek 2418: a5ya *nwx nom: O’: ov trporov everetAato pot 
eomepas; al ex: ~ ov Tpomov everethkato por < Kat 
amedavey n yuvn mou eomepas. 

Ezek 27 19: s. v. }1: O': kat owvov; al ex: + Kat owvov X, 

Thr 216: 3y9a: O': Kkaremtouev aurny; al ex: KaTamTuwyev = 
auTnv X. 

On the relation of the readings marked with an obelus to their 

Hebrew text, cf. chapter XI under a. 

These examples demonstrate the close affinity between the 
basic LXX text of the Hexapla and the one quoted sub obelo. 
Henceforth, in speaking of the obelus group, we shall include 
the quotations under O’, 


§ 5. ASTERISK AND ALIA EXEMPLARIA QUOTATIONS. 


In a similar way we can show that readings cited either sub 
asterisco or under the heading alia exemplaria (excepting those, 
which are specifically marked with an obelus, as e. g. the quota- 
tions listed above in §4b) are derived from sources which 
belonged to one and the same family of Greek textual tradi- 
tion. We shall demonstrate this relationship by referring to the 
way, in which certain Hebrew words appear in Greek transla- 
tion in Hexaplaric quotations sub asterisco and sub alia exemp- 
laria: 

a, Jno: Ex 32: mon sino: O': ex %X peoou< rov Barov. 
Bearing in mind our remarks in § 2, we see in this quotation an 
amplification of the pre-asterisk reading: ex tov Barov. Thus 
we get two translations: ex tov Barov for O’, and ex pecou 
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tov Barov for the asterisk type. Compare with these results 
the way, in which the same Hebrew phrase is rendered in Ex 3 4: 
mon sind: O’: ex tov Barov: al ex: ex weoou Tov Barov. 

b. 1»: Dt 615, 7 25: 1: O’: wn XX wore X; a combination of 
Bn for O’, and unrore for the asterisk-type; cf. Dt 4 16: 1p: O’: 
Bn; al ex: norte. 

c. mim: Ex 1610: mam: O’: kat % wou <; the readings: Kat 
(for O’) and kat wdov (for the asteriscus) combined; cf. Ex 1410: 
mm: O’: Kat; al ex: Kat cov. 

d. °228: Jer 33 9: mwy ->iw: O': eyw XX expe X wornow; the 
personal pronoun is thus translated: eyw (by O’) and eyw 
euut (by XX ), although the fact that °D28 is here followed by a 
verb in the future tense (wounow) should have excluded the 
insertion of the present etuz. The same remarkable combina- 
tion of eye with a finite verb in the future tense we can notice 
in Ruth 2 13: 778 8d -DIw1: O': (Kae cov) eyw; al ex: (kat) eyw 
eit Egouar. On °D38 as eyw ett in this textual type, cf. also 
Gen 50 5: nd *228 mm: O’: Vacat. al ex: Wou eyw expe arodvnokw. 

In these instances, the asterisk translation of a Hebrew 
phrase corresponds to that given elsewhere under al ex; we may, 
therefore, assume that the sources of asterisk and alia exemplaria 
quotations were members of one and the same group of text- 
witnesses. In other words, readings listed under al ex are in 
reality asterisk readings, whose asterisk has been omitted for 
some reason or other during the long history of text-tradition. 
On the carelessness of the copyists cf. Jerome’s statement 
quoted here in chapter X § 10; cf. also the instance from Nu 3 «1, 
brought in § 3 a 3 in connection with Nu 28 13. 


§ 6. ORIGEN’S SOURCES. 


We started in §1 with the statement that LXX quotations 
of the fifth column of the Hexapla are referred to either sub O’ 
or sub “‘al ex.”” In § 2 we had to add that Origen himself intro- 
duced the so-called Hexaplaric symbols in order to indicate the 
various sources from which certain readings emanated; cf. § 3. 
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It now seems as if Origen based his work upon a collation of four 
sources, which we would name after the respective authority 
under which they are quoted: the O’, al ex, asterisk, and obelus 
texts. But in view of the fact that O’ and obelus form one group 
(cf. § 4), and al ex and asterisk another (cf. § 5), we arrive at 
the conclusion that Origen consulted for the purpose of his work 
representatives (note the plural) of two Septuagint families: the 
obelus group (indicated by O’ and ~), and the asterisk group 
(indicated by al ex and by *). 


§ 7. LATER CONFUSIONS RESULTING IN DOUBLETS. 


In § 3 we saw how some asterisk and obelus readings do not 
fit syntactically into their context — due to the incongruity of 
the case, number, word order, or the like — and thus suggest a 
theory that they were originally noted down as a variant on the 
margin of the respective line, from which they were afterwards 
erroneously taken into the text itself. In the cases dealt with 
there, these ‘‘variants,’’ as we may call them, represent a Greek 
rendering of a Hebrew word or phrase, which had otherwise 
remained without a corresponding translation in the basic 
Hexaplaric LXX text. This fact can best be explained by assum- 
ing that these words or phrases were not contained in the Hebrew 
original of the basic translation; cf. chapter XI. With our MT 
in mind, the variant, therefore, merely supplements the current 
Greek text. 

But there are quite a number of cases where the variants con- 
stitute another way of rendering into Greek a Hebrew word or 
phrase, which already appears in the current Hexaplaric LXX 
text. The nature of these variants may differ; they are some- 
times Greek synonyms, a free translation as compared with the 
literal one of the basic text, or vice versa, representing a different 
exegesis of the underlying Hebrew text, etc. 

If, by a scribal error, a marginal note of this kind happened 
to be included in the text, the result is that now a certain Hebrew 
word or phrase appears therein in two translations; this is 
termed a doublet. 


Before we proceed to classify the doublets and base further 
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conclusions on this phenomenon, it might be deemed advisable 
to produce an example from a related ancient source in order 
to show the working process of such copyist’s mistakes. 

Dt 65: Jao S22) wes S51 4235 S53 -padbs ma ne nanm is of 
great theological significance for the NT; Matthew, Mark and 
Luke quote it; and it is worth while to examine the way in 
which this verse appears in their respective Gospels: Matt 22 37 
reads: ayamnoes Kuptoy Tov deov gou ev on Ty Kapdta Gov Kat 
ev odn TH YuxN Gov Kat ev OAn TH Stavora Gov. According to the 
three items mentioned in the Hebrew text, we have three nouns 
in Greek, which we would number consecutively as:. 1. xapéca, 
2. Yuxn, 3. dvavorca. But Mark and Luke offer four nouns 
instead, the arrangement of which is interesting, too. Mk 12 30: 
Kat ayamrnoets Kuptov Tov deov gou e€ oANS THS Kapdtas Gov Kat 
e& odns Tns Yuxns cov Kat e& odns THs Stavotas gov Kat e£ OANS 
THs taxvos gov. We will not concern ourselves here with the 
difference in the use of the particle, which results in a difference 
of the case for the noun; cf. above in chapter III b the classifica- 
tion under XII. It is obvious that eoxvos represents another 
translation of 770 and thus forms a doublet to dcavoras accord- 
ing to our definition as given above. The arrangement of the 
nouns as compared with Matthew, is here: 1, 2, 3, doublet. Let 
us now consult Luke 1027: ayamnoes xuptov tov deov cov ef 
oAns THs Kapdias gov Kat Ev OAn TH YUXN Gov Kat EV OAN TH 
toXuL gov Kat ev OAN TH Stavora gov. The same four nouns as in 
Mark, but their order is: 1, 2, doublet, 3. 

In other words: the doublet toxus — the case is merely a 
matter of adjustment, cf. §2, and does not matter here —, 
originally a marginal gloss, was taken into the text by the copy- 
ists of Mark and Luke; but the mistake did not produce the 
same results in these two cases; for each one of the copyists 
placed the gloss differently. This consideration leads us to the 
conclusion that in the case of a doublet it would be utterly 
wrong to assume mechanically that the first reading is the 
genuine translation or citation, and the second a later addition 
and therefore the doublet, or vice versa. Only inner criteria 
will have to be applied in order to solve this question for each 
case separately; cf. also our note on Ex 125 in § 8, e, 8, 1. 
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§ 8. CLASSIFICATION OF THE DOUBLETS. 


Two vertical strokes like // separate the two components of 
a doublet. 


a. Doublets traceable to their sources 
a. Asyndetic connections. 


Gen 44 28: mn ay: O': axpe vuv; al ex: ert. The combination of 
both results in: alia: ere // axpe vuv. 

Dt 13 18: yaws wwe: O’: ov Tporov wuoge; al ex: ov TpoTOY wWuoTeEV 
~ kuptos X; alia: kadws ehadnoe Kuptos. 

These readings asyndetically put together appear in: alia: 
katdws edadyoe cou // ov TpoTov wuoce Kuptos. 

Judg 94: ma bya: O' BaadBepit; al ex: Baar dadyxns; alia: 
BaadBeped // Stadyxns. 

Lev 13 2: na72 ws (nnpD): O’: ((onuacas)) TnAavyns; al ex: 7 
tnravyns; alia: n tndavyns // n avyacua. Unlike the case 
of II Kg 13 which is dealt with in subdivision B, the par- 
ticle 7 is here part of the variant, and not an addition in 
order to connect the two parts of the doublet. For the 
source of the reading avyacoua cf. verse 4: nama: O': Tnd- 
avy7s; al ex: avyacua. 


B. Connected by xat or 7. 


Dt 71: oa (1°): O': weyada; al ex: roa; alia: weyada// kat 
Two\\a. 

Dt 71: oan (2°): O': wodAa; al ex: weyada; alia: peyada // kat 
jwo\\a. 

II Kg 13: ovmds: O': deov; al ex mpognrny; alia: Beov // n mpo- 
OnTnv. 

Cf. JBL 1935, 83, paragraph IV, the instance from Zech 73 
where Theodoret similarly connects with 7 the two read- 
ings forming a doublet. See also later under d 8 our remark 
on Judg 529. The reading under al ex in Dt 15 21 proves 
that kat and 7 were conjunctive particles. 
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y. Adjustment of the case of the second noun. 


I Kg 22 3s: 2957 me: O’: ro acy (free translation) ; al ex: roappa 


(literal) ; chia: ro atua // ex rovapparos. Cf. also later under 
b B 1 the last two examples. 


5. The source traceable for one reading only. 
1. Under alia exemplaria the first translation is quoted. 


Ex 30 s: ron: O’: evdeXextopovu // db:arravros ; al ex: evdedexiopov. 
Lev 16:31: pnav naw: O’: caBBara caBBatwr // avaravors avrn; 
al ex: gaBBara caBBarwr. Cf. Lev 233: pnav naw: O’: 
caBBara avaravots. 
Dt 316: yoy: O': wed upwr // ev vue; al ex: ped vuwr. Cf. also 
Lev 25 45: nny: O’: Vacat. al ex: pe? vuwr; alia: ev vp. 
Jer 4813: onvan: O': edmdos avrwy // rerowores ex avro.s; 
al ex: eAXmudos autwr. 
A combination of MT and a variant hereof is represented in 
II Sam 1 19: moa dy: O': umep trww TedvnKorwr // ext Ta VT 
gov; al ex: wept Twy TedvnxoTwy gov. The first translation 
equals 9nD by; the second corresponds to MT; cf. also 
verse 25: pia by: O': ewe Ta vpy Gov. 


2. Under alia exemplaria the second translation is quoted. 


Ex 283: noon: O’: coguas // kate acodnoews; al ex: arodnoews. 

Ruth 2 16: 79 1bwn bw on: O’: xa Bacratovres Bacracare avrn// 
Kavye mapaBaddovres wapaBadete avry; al ex: Karye 
mwapaBaddorres tapaBadere aurn. 


3. Both translations combined by asterisk. 


Ex 26 13: ny 7782 yTya: O’: ex Tov umEepexovros Twv Seppewr // 
€K Tov unKous Twr Seppewy; al ex: EX TOU UTEPEXOVTOS XX TOU 
pnxous < twv deppewv. The first translation in O’ corres- 
ponds to: ny’ *97y3, the second to: ny’? 772. Under al ex 
the first translation is quoted, with an asterisk insertion 
from the second. Thus, the enlarged al ex quotation reflects 
MT;; cf. also later XII § 3. 
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b. Doublets in O'-quotations. 
a. Combination of transliteration and translation. 
1. Transliteration first. 


Judg 1 1: "©d mp: O’: caprattoegep // rods ypappatwvr. 
I Sam 7 12: tym jax: O': aBevefep // Autos tov Bondov. Cf. ib. 
sub al ex: aBevefep o onpatver AwWos Tov Bondov. 


I Sam 15 8: o-nnn: O’: cepup // amwexrevvev. The spelling cepep is 
probably a mistake for eptw; cf. TRL § 52. 

I Sam 23 14: mytxna: O': ev pacepep (sive uaceped?) //....€” Tots 
orevos. The reading pacepet is more likely to be the correct 
one. On the confusion between 1 — p (="), cf. HPT, § 21. 

I Sam 23 19: nvwyna: O': ev pecoapa // ev tors crevots. In the 
Hebrew original, upon which the transliterated form is 
based, the text probably read x02 in the singular; cf. 
I Sam 24 23: mmxon dy: O': evs Tv weooepa // orevny. 


2. Translation first. 


I Sam 7 4: nanvyn nei: O': Kat ta adon // acrapwt. Cf. verse 3 
moanvym: O’: kat ta adon; AdXos: acrapw. 

I Sam 21 s: -xyi: O': cuvexopuevos // veecoapar. 

Jer 345:}178% mM: O': ovas kupte// Kau ews adov. We have to assume 
that the genitive adov was substituted for adov, which in 
turn was taken to be a Greek word (originally adwv), under 
the influence of ews. For a similar case of a misunderstood 
transliteration treated as a Greek word, see later I Sam 
15 33 inea. 


B. Combination of two translations. 
1. Asyndetic connection. 


Judg 132: nnpwon: O': azo dyuov // ovyyeveras. Cf. ib. 182: 
onnawon: O': dnuwy; al ex: ovyyevewy; similarly ib. v. 11. 

Judg 15 5: mop yi: O': Kae ews craxuwy // optwr. 

I Sam 9 21: waw: O': oxnrrpou // guns. Cf. ib. 10 19: o-wawd: 
O’: (kata Ta) oxnrTpa; al ex: gudas; cf. also ib. verse 20. 
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I Sam 20 35: syd: O’: kadws erataro // es To wapruptiov. 

Is 51: ]7pa: O': ev xepate// ev ToTw. 

Is 40 13: nyty insy we: O': Kae Tis avrov cupBovdos eyevero // 
os cupBiBa avrov. Cf. 1 Cor 2 16: Tis yap eyvw vour Kuptov, 
os cuuBrBacer aurov. 

Jer 515: ww: O': rns guwrns // Ts yAwoons avrov. 

Jer 436: onan nx: O': tous duvarous // avépas. Cf. ib. 44 20: 
onan by: O': ros Suvarors. 

The following doublets are based upon the formation of two 
Hebrew words out of the consonants of the single word as found 
in the text (cf. HPT, § 37): 

Judg 58: onyw: O': modes // apxovrwy. A combination of 
oy and ow. 

Is 24 14: oD: O': ro vdwp // rns Padagons. This corresponds to 
op and o”; cf. later e 8B 1, the example from I Kg 18 «4. On 
the adjustment of the case of the second noun, cf. above ay. 


2. Connected by kat. 


Judg 123: vm: O': Kae mapeveBadov // kar Katrecxepavro. 


Is 142: mbrmnm: O': kat Karax\npovopngover // kat wAnduv- 
dnoovrar. 


Is 24 8: nw: O': avdadera // kat rdovTos. 
Jer 52 7: ononn: O’: rou retxous // kat Tov mporexioparos. 


c. The obelus-text. 


a. Combination of translation and transliteration. 


Josh 56: 12703: O’: ev Tn Epnuw// = Ty waBdaperide X. 

Judg 20 13: y»ba *22: O': rous aveBers // ....~Tous vious Bear. 
Instead of rovs ageBers read viovs ageBets. The doublet is 
misplaced; cf. our note on Ex 125 sube B 1. 

It will be noted that in both instances it is the obelus reading, 
which offers the Hebrew word in transliteration; cf. below 
§9, Sb. 

A variant Hebrew text is reflected in Judg 1 10: yanx np: O’: 
kapradvapBox //--cepep X. We have here MT and 150 np. 
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8. Combination of two translations. 
1. The second translation is sub obelo. 
&. Asyndetic connection. 


Ex 2517: n79>: O': cAaornpuov // ~ erwteua X. 

Nu 12 12: no2: O': weet woov Bavatw // - woe. exTpwya ~. 

Judg 117: Ams wom: O': 'kae avedeuaticav aurny // ~ Kat 
efwrod pevoay autny X. 

Judg 1 20: pay 2a aww nsx own win: O': Kat ExAnpovouncer exertPev 
Tas Tpes modes Twv viwy evax// ~ Kat eEnpev Exeter 
TOUS TPELs ULOUS EvaKk X. 

Judg 127: mia nm: O': ovde tas Svyatepas aurns// ~ ovde 
TQ TWepioixa auTns <. 

Is 3 23: IN: O': Peprorpa // ~ KaTakhiTa X. 

Thr 5 10: 093: O': eredtwty // = cuveoracdycar X. 


3. Connected by xat. 


Josh 9 4: 1vwx": O': ereotticavto// ~'kat nromwacavro <X. The 
first translation reflects a text 17ux"; on the confusion 
between 1 — 1 cf. HPT, § 21. 

Is 32: ai: O': yeyavra // ~ Kat woxvovta <. 

Is 667: mwbnm: O': ekeguye // ~ kat erexev. Literal and free 
translation; cf. above sub a y, the example from 1 Kg 222s. 


2. The first translation is sub obelo. 
&. Asyndetic connection. 


Ex 154: ~wbw: O': + avaBaras < // rpicraras. 

Ex 25 25: t: O': + orpemrov < // kupariov. Cf. also ib. verse” 
sub al ex. 

Ex 27 20: qt: O': ~ arpuyov < // xadapov. 

Judg 20 15: wna: O': ~ veavioxor < // exdeKTOL. 

Judg 21 19: mab: O’: + rou AcBavovu < // rns NeBwva. 

Thr 2 20: 2977 on ornpy “Sy: O': ~ emrguddtda erounce pa‘yerpos 
govevdnoovrat < // vynria PnraLovta pacrous amoxrevets. 
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The following two instances have their origin in the two pos- 
sibilities of pronouncing the consonants of the respective Hebrew 
word: 

Nu 172: mxbn at: O’: + ro adXorpiov rouro X // orepov exe. 
Vocalized as 719} (and mwdn read as 79xn) and m7} (MT). 

I Kg 61: q$0b: O’: + Baotdevortos < // rov BactNews. This 
means: bob (MT) and 009. It is noteworthy that in 
the first example it is the second translation which vocal- 
izes according to MT, while in the second case it is the first 
one, sub obelo. Similar cases reflecting uncertainty of the 
pronunciation are listed in chapter III a 1; cf. further: II 
Kg 1410: T1297 12? O’: xapéta gov. evdotacdnr: (=MT); 
al ex: 9 kapéva cou n Bapea // evdogtacdynre (= 1397) and 
MT); ib. 1618: NQWT: rns xadedpas (=NIVI); al ex: rys 
kavedpas // tw caBBatrwv (=N2QV7 and MT); I Chron 136: 
OW: 0’: ovoua avrov (=MT); al ex: ovoua avrovu // exes 
(=MT and 08). 


3. Connected by kat. 


Gen 204: px: O’: ~ avyvoour * // kat dtxatov. 

Ex 335: pay: O': =~ ras orodas Twv dofwy vuwv Kat X // Tov 
koopov. Cf. verse 6, listed in chapter XII, §9 b. 

Dt 715: nyt 7ws: O’: ~ a ewpaxas kat X< // oga eyvws. Cf. 
chapter XII, § 9 a, the instance from Gen 2 9. 

Is 5123: qno: O': ~ twv adiunoavrwy ceX // kat Twv 
TATELVWOAVTWY CE. 

A textual variant is involved in Micah 53: myn: O': + kate 
operat < // kat wouaver. Reflecting mNN and myn; on 
the phonetic confusion between & and y cf. HPT, § 3. 


y. The doublet is quoted under al ex. 


Nu 31s: onnpwod: O': xara Snuous avrwv; al ex: xara Snuous 
autwy // - Kara ovyyeveas avtwy <. Cf. above bf 1, 
the instance from Judg 13 2. 

Ex 3010: o-won: O': tov kadapiopou; al ex: + Tov xadapio- 
pov X // rou e&tAacpov. 
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Nu 23: ano: O’: xara avarodas; al ex: + Kata vorov X // 
Kara avaTo\as. 

II Kg 19: awon ww: O': wevrnxovrapxor ; al ex: = nyoupevor X // 
TEVTNKOVTAPXOV. 

Jer 493: mwo: O': xat xopacde; al ex: + Kat emtAnrrev- 
cacde X // kat kopacde. 


d. The asterisk-text. 
The doublet is arranged asyndetically, throughout. 
a. The first translation is sub asterisco. 


Dt 15 8: ona "1: O': XX exavov ~ // ogov erdeerat. 

Lev 26 16: mbna: O': X% amovdn X // THY aropar. 

Ex 2212: mpawn ty: 0’:  waprupa X // ere tTnv Supav. The aster- 
iscized reading is based upon the masoretic vocalization 
‘IY; the doublet presupposes a pronunciation TY. 

Ex 164: or 127: O':  pnua < // ro rns nuepas. The word-order 
suggests an explanation that pnya was originally a marginal 
note to To, so as to conform more closely with the Hebrew 
word 127; cf. in § 3a the instance from Nu 30 11. 


B. The second translation is sub asterisco. 


Lev 22 18: orm: O': opodoytav // X% evxwy < auTwr. 

Judg 5 29:87 9K: O': kat autn // & be X. Cf. also Gen 28 8: 8: 
O’: ww d¢// kat; this doublet is a combination of xat wv 
(cf. the quotation under al ex: kat evdev) and tdwv de. Similarly 
Dt 15 21: ow b>: O': popov; al ex: 7 // kat mas popos; cf. 
on this above under a # the instance from II Kg 13, and 
below under f the instance from Nu 15. 

Judg 11 34: wm: O': povoyerns autw // X ayarnrn *. 

Is 14 9: quia nNipd: O': ovvavrnaas cot // X epxomevou gov X. 

Jer 276: mayb 1 nm: O': epyaterdar avtw // X dedwxa 
dovAevery auTw X. 

Ezek 21 24, 25: own 77171: N13: O': er apxns odov drarakes // *% 
kat ov erotuacoy Kat dtatatov odor <. 
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e. Al ex quotations. 
a. Transliteration and translation. 


Judg 8 11: nas: O': rns vaBat; al ex: rns vaBar// xae eLevaryrias 
The translation corresponds to a Hebrew word n>; on 
the confusion between 1 —> cf. HPT, § 23. The following 
vaBe in Field is merely a dittography of vaBat, with a 
phonetic interchange between at—e. Similar cases of 
dittography are, e. g., Nu 63: 197: O': ayuodyoerat; al ex: 
ayvuodnoerar ~ amo owwov X (the words preceding it are: 
amo oLvov kat ovxepa); Isa 148: owna: O': ta Evia — 
tou AtBavou~ (from the following: 9 kebpos Tov At Bavov). 

Judg 833: ma bya: O': tw Baad dradnxyv; al ex: tov Baad- 
Bepeasd? // evs Sead nxnv. 

Judg 946: nna bx ma: O': BauyABepud; al ex: orxov// Bydnr 
Bepew?. On the change from Bat? to Bnd cf. TRL s. v. m3 
and °n. 

I Sam 15 32: nytyo: O': rpeuwr; al ex: €€ avadwt // rpeuwv. The 
transliteration interprets the D as an inseparable preposi- 
tion, confuses 1 with n (cf. HPT, §17) and changes its 
position by metathesis (cf. HPT, § 36); thus, a variant 
Hebrew reading nmyp results. 

I Sam 1533: yDwn: O': cat eagage; al ex: xa eogate // wov 
gagep. viov goes back to a misconception of ouecacerp 
(cf. TRL, § 31 in conjunction with § 78 c) as two words, 
the first of which is a derivative of wos; cf. a similar case 
of a transliteration being mistaken for a Greek word 
above b a 2, the instance from Jer 34 5. 


8. Combination of two translations. 


The arrangement is for the most part asyndetic. The source 
of one of these translations can be found in an O’-quotation. 


1. The O’-translation listed first. 


Ex 12 5: oon: O’: reXevov; al ex: TeNevov //....auwpov. Between 
these two translations is apgev, the Greek equivalent of the 
following Hebrew word 151. Thus, auwyor is inserted in 
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the wrong place; cf. similarly misplaced doublets below 
under 3 (the instance from Lev 425) and under f (the 
instances from Josh 65, Nu 156 and Isa 95), and above 
under ca (the instance from Judg 2013); see also XII 
§9c. 

Lev 13: wx: O': dexrov XX autw <; al ex: dexrov avtw// e&tha- 
cacdat. 

Judg 1616: mob: O’: ews tov amodavev; al ex: ews // ets 
davartov. 

II Sam 3 27: "wa: O': evedpevwv; al ex: evedpevwv // ev mapado- 
you. 

Judg 510: mons: O': peonuBpias; al ex: pweonuBpras // kar 
AapTovewr. 

In the following instances the two translations go back to 
differences in their basic Hebrew texts: 

I Kg 1844: ov: O': vdwp; al ex: viwp // amo dadagons. Cf. 
above under b f 1 the instance from Is 24 14. 

Is 25: O': kat vuv; al ex: xat vu // ov. The underlying Hebrew 
text, though not to be found in MT, is mny: — 7nm); on the 
confusion between 8 — y, cf. HPT, § 3. 

Thr 222: ob>: O': ravras; al ex: ravra // cvveredecev. O’ pro- 
nounces the word as: 929, the doublet corresponds to 
MT;; cf. in the following subdivision 2 the example from 
Isa 156. 


2. The O'-translation listed second. 


Dt 3235: won nyb: O’: oray ogadn; al ex: ev xatpw// orav 
oyann. 

I Sam 116: byra na wh: O': es Puvyarepa Aowunv; al ex: ets 
mpoowror // es Juyarepa Aowunv. With the results of §5 in 
mind we note that the literal translation of 1» and its 
derivatives is characteristic for the asterisk-group; cf., 
e. g., Gen 45 3: y3pD: O’: Vacat. amo mpogwrou avuTou *; 


i] 


Nu 1035: 72D: O’: XX amo mpoowrov gov <. 
I Sam 16 14: wnnyai: O': Kae emveyev aurov; al ex: Kat cuverxev 
aurov // kau emveyev aurov. 
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Is 156: mb>: O': exdewer; al ex: was // exdenfer. Reflecting a 
pronunciation as n>2 and mop (MT), respectively; cf. 
above subdivision 1 the instance from Thr 2 22. 

Thr 2 22: *nnpw: O': erexparnoa; al ex: ete peva // kat ewexpa- 
TnOO.. 


3. Combination of O’-translation 
and asterisk-doublet. 


Nu 15 11: owasa: O': ex rw rpoBatwyr; al ex: ex Twv rpoBatwv 
I] =~ € Tw apn X, 

Lev 425: jnn: O': xae emednoer; al ex: xac emwdynoe//.... 
kat dwoer X. The doublet is misplaced; cf. above sub- 
division 1, on Ex 125. 

Is 127: am: O': 7 atxuadwoua aurns; al ex: 9 atxpadwora 
aurns // kat Xn amoarpogn autrns <. The first translation 
pronounces the word i731; sub asterisco the masoretic 
vocalization is presupposed. 

Jer 46 20: 7D 75°: O': KexadkAwmiopern ; al ex: KexadAwriopery // 
*% xaddorn *. 


A variance in the basic Hebrew word is the underlying reason 
for 


Jer 49 22:m: O': operat; al ex: operac// X% kat ememrnoerat X. 
O’ read ANN; sub asterisco the masoretic word is translated. 
On the confusion between 1 — 1 cf. HPT, § 21. 


f. Either translation is marked by 
an Hexaplaric symbol. 


Dt 31 5: nx tw mxon S55: O: xadore evererdapny; al ex: = 
xavort < //  xata macav tnv evrodny nv X everecdapny. 
Cf. also Josh 17: "we mnnn $25: O': X% xara ravra Tov 
vopov X // xa8ort. In both instances, sub asterisco MT is 
translated, whilst the O’ quotations reflect a reading wx> 
(for "wie myo7 52> and “wx mnn7 529, respectively). 

Josh 65: mnnn: O’: + avropara < //.... % vroxatw avrwr™. 
The doublet is misplaced; cf. above under e 8 1 the instance 
from Ex 125. 
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Is 95: yyy nbp: O': weyadns Bovdns ~ avyyedos < // X% Pavya- 
oros auuBovros <. 

Nu 156: b> w: O': + kau Tw Kp... .<// Kn Tw Kpw X. 
On the difference between kat and 7 cf. our note on Judg 
529 above d$. The doublet is misplaced, cf. here on 
Josh 65. 


A difference in the underlying Hebrew texts may be the 
reason for 


Josh 1011: non: O': % Kae amwedavov < // ~ Kae eyevorto X., 
A doublet within the asterisk-quotation occurs in 

Is 95: ty "ax: O': & e€ovotagorns //... TaTnp Tov péeddovTOS 
awwvos*. On the dots indicating that the doublet is wrongly 
placed, cf. above on Josh 65. 


g. Doublets in both O' and 
al ex quotations. 


As a rule, one quotation offers the two doublets of the res- 
pective Hebrew phrase in full, while in the other quotation an 
effort towards stylistic adjustment into one Greek sentence is 
made. | 


a. The doublet reflects two different 
Hebrew originals. 


Judg 1 14: snonn dyn mxm: O’: Kat eyoyyutev // kar expatev azo 
Tov uTofuytou; al ex: kar eyoyyufev eravw Tov vrotvytou // 
Kat expatev amo Tov vrofuy.ov. The variant in the trans- 
lation of the particle as ewavw and azo reflects correspond- 
ing readings by and byp in the respective Hebrew original. 

I Sam 1447: novbon 195: O': eXaxe Tov Bacrdevetv // karaKkdn- 
pouvrat epyov; al ex: Katax\npoutat To epyov // rou Bact- 
Aeverv. The difference in the rendering of the Hebrew noun 
as BaotXevetv and epyov probably corresponds to the pronun- 
ciation of madam (in defective spelling) as na1bon or naNdbnN; 
cf. HPT, § 38a (the instance from I Sam 111—I Chron 
201) and § 40c. 
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II Sam 19 s:nxr qb ayn: O': cae emvyvwtt ceavtw // kat Kaxov cot 
Touro; al ex: kat exvyvwitt tovro ceavTw // ort xEtpov cor 
eorat tovro. The reading emvyvwit reflects a Hebrew 
word my; Kaxov equals MT. On the confusion between 
3—1, cf. HPT, §21. 


B. One translation is quoted 
sub obelo. 


Gen 15 1: onpn by: O': exe ta owyata // = ext Ta dtxoro- 
pnpara avtwr <; al ex: ext Ta owuata// ra duxorounderra. 

Ex 25 24: amt: O': orperra // kupatia xpvoa; al ex: + orper- 
tov < // kupatiov xpucour. 

Nu 1519: mm vprin wenn: O’: ageAere agatpeua // ayopiopa 
kup; al ex: ageAerTe agarpewa Tw Kup // = agopiopa ~. 

Jer. 51 34: "00m: O': eueptoato pe // katehaBe we; al ex: ~ 
xaredaPe pe < // euepioaro pe. 

Thr 112: nna: O': gdeyEapevos ev epor // erawewwoe pe; al 
ex: eraTmewwoe ~ pe <// pdevyEauevos ~ ev Epor X. 


§ 9. RESULTS OF THIS CLASSIFICATION. 


We now sum up the results of our classification of the doublets 
found in the Hexaplaric LX X quotations and state: 


1. Doublets occur in O’-quotations as well as in those cited 
under the authority of alia exemplaria; (cf. § 8 b and e). 
2. They consist of a combination of either 
a. a translation and a transliteration, or of 
b. two translations of the Hebrew original. 
3. The two translations thus combined represent either 


a. an inner Greek differentiation of vocabulary and style; 
or 


b. a different interpretation of the same Hebrew text; or 
c. go back to two distinctly different Hebrew originals. 


4. The difference between the two parts of a doublet, be they 
translation or transliteration, may also originate in an erroneous 
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conception of the one Hebrew text common to both of them, 
such as 


a. errors of pronunciation; they might serve as additional 
proof for the already established fact (cf. TRL, para- 
graph XV) that in Origen’s day and even later no uni- 
form and authoritative pronunciation of Hebrew can 
have existed, nor consideration for etymology (ib., 
paragraph XVI) and context ( ib., paragraph XIX); 


. confusion of letters on account of their resemblance 
a. in script (cf. HPT, §§ 20-32) 
B. in phonetic value (cf. HPT, §§ 1-19); 


. dividing one Hebrew word into two, which leads to the 
assumption that in the basic Hebrew text no extra 
space nor any other indicator was used to separate the 
words from one another (cf. HPT, § 37). 


5. A so called Hexaplaric symbol may differentiate one read- 
ing of the doublet from the other; if this be the case, 


a. the translation corresponding closer to MT has an 
asterisk; while 
b. the transliteration is marked by an obelus. 

Since according to § 4, obelus and O’ quotations belong to one 
family, as differentiated from the asterisk-al ex-group (§ 5), we 
wish to call attention to the following passages, where under 
O’ a transliteration, and under al ex a translation is quoted: 
Gen 181: son: O': ty papBpn; al ex: tn vyndn. Ex 181: 
yo: O': padcap; al ex: xvpiov. Dt 317: monn: O': rnv gacya; 
al ex: Tnv gapayya. 


6. The existence of doublets further substantiates our con- 
clusion in § 6 that the Hexapla is based upon two main sources; 
the examples listed in §8g show that their number did not 
exceed two; for the doublets quoted under the authority of O’ 
are practically identical with those brought as alia exemplaria. 
With our conclusions in § 6 in mind, we would call these sources 


a. the obelus group, and 


b. the asterisk group. 
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7. Both groups must be regarded as genuine ‘“LXX,”’ since 
they are quoted as such and were embodied in the fifth column 
of the Hexapla, which contained the LXX. 


8. The differences in their Hebrew original which they reflect 
(cf. above 3 c and 4) prove that they represent two independent 
translations of the Hebrew Bible into Greek. 


9. While reconstructing their underlying Hebrew texts we 
realize the futility of any attempt to compromise between them 
and to unite them on a common basis. On the contrary, we 
shall have to look for the two Hebrew Bibles, each of which 
shares with the corresponding Greek translations their respec- 
tive characteristic features and particular readings (cf. chap- 
ter XI). 


10. The very fact that doublets also represent a combination 
of Greek synonyms, or otherwise demonstrate the two pos- 
sibilities of expressing the same Hebrew word or phrase in 
Greek, is conclusive evidence that Origen made use of Greek 
Bible texts only, and did not consult the Hebrew Bible of his 
day (which is the hitherto generally accepted theory, see chap- 
ter VII). A mere glance into a Hebrew Bible would have con- 
vinced him that the Hebrew word in question was already 
represented in the Greek translation, thus excluding the pos- 
sibility of combining two readings of this type into a doublet. 
On the other hand, while comparing two Greek Bibles, one 
offering, e. g., in I Kg 61: Tov BaovAews, the other BactAevortos, 
he was right in noting one as a variant (cf. § 3) on the margin, 
wherefrom it was later included in the text proper. Had Origen 
known enough Hebrew to verify these readings in the Hebrew 
Bible, he would have noticed that both are based upon one’and 
the same Hebrew word 9x. Thus, Origen’s work on the LXX 
consisted merely in collating Greek manuscripts belonging to 
one or the other of the two groups of translations (obelus and 
asterisk group), which in themselves are representatives of dif- 
ferent Hebrew Bible types (cf. under no. 9). 

The problem before us now is: to search for Hebrew Bible 
texts, which might justly be considered to reflect the Hebrew 
prototypes of the aforesaid two Greek Bible types (cf. above 
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under 9). These Greek types were translations; and it may be 
said of them, too, what I pointed out some time ago with regard 
to the importance of the Variants in the larger Cambridge LXX 
edition for the historic development of the Hebrew Bible: 
‘Eine Uebersetzung ist die Wiedergabe eines bestehenden Textes; 
also muss der Text jeder Septuaginta-Handschrift zu irgend 
einer Zeit auch tatsachlich existiert haben und im Umlauf 
gewesen sein” (Septuaginta-Probleme, Stuttgart 1929, 79). 

But first we wish to establish beyond doubt the correctness 
of our assertion that there are only two and not more Greek 
LXX< translations we have to reckon with. 


§ 10. INNER GREEK DEVELOPMENT OF HEXAPLARIC 
SEPTUAGINT-QUOTATIONS. 


In Field’s collection of LXX quotations from the Hexapla, 
which forms the basis of this study (cf. our statement in chap- 
ter IX), we sometimes come across passages which are recorded 
under the authorities of O’, alia exemplaria and alia, respec- 


tively; this latter term alia is to my knowledge at least in one 
connection (Ex 2318) mentioned even twice. This might be 
taken as an indication for a corresponding number of independent 
sources of the fifth column of the Hexapla, namely three or even 
four translations, as against the two we upheld. However, an 
examination of quotations of this kind reveals them to be nothing 
else but later inner Greek developments of the genuine LXX 
quotations, the number of which does not exceed two. For like 
every other ancient text, these genuine passages were subject 
to changes by the hands of subsequent copyists, which, if wit- 
tingly made, may have been meant to improve on their language 
and style, or else were simply the result of the copyists’ lack of 
understanding. In this connection it will be of interest to hear 
even Jerome complain of such misdeeds by the copyists. In 
Epist., LXXI, 5 (cited by Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early 
Church, 100, note 2) he writes: “Opuscula mea ad describendum 
hominibus tuis dedi et descripta vidi in chartaceis codicibus ac 
frequenter admonui, ut conferrent diligentius et emendarent. 
ego enim tanta volumina prae frequentia commeantium et 
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peregrinorum turbis relegere non potui.... Unde si paragram- 
mata repereris vel minus aliqua descripta sunt, quae sensum 
legentis impediant, non mihi debes imputare, sed tuis et imper- 
itiae notariorum librariorumque incuriae, qui scribunt non quod 
inveniunt, sed quod intelligunt, et dum alienos errores emendare 
nituntur, ostendunt suos.” Cf. also above § 2. 

This account of the bad experience which Jerome had from 
having to rely on copyists will help us understand the genesis 
of certain readings of the Hexapla. We shall illustrate this by 
a few examples, which we re-arrange in such a way as to demon- 
strate it beyond doubt that the underlying cause is solely inner 
Greek corruption and that they are entirely independent of the 
Hebrew Bible text. 


a. Three Greek readings based upon one translation. 


Ex 6 22:°1no: O’: ceype al ex: oerpet; alia: cePper. Considering 
the fact that n as a rule is transliterated by & (cf. TRL, 
paragraph XXIII under n), which letter could phonetically 


be confused with 7, thus finally leading to a graphic con- 
fusion between T and I (cf. Thompson, Facs., 3), the 
chronological arrangement of these readings is just the 
reverse: vet}per — veTper — veypet. 

Ex 23 28: mwan: O’: cae exBades; al ex: xae exBadet; alia: at 
exBadw. The O’ reading yields no sense, since not Israel 
but the ny rsn will be used as an instrument for driving the 
enemy out of the country. For this very reason the reading 
of alia in the first person is a corruption, too. Thus, exBadee 
represents the only genuine Greek translation, exBades 
being a graphic error, and ex8adw an erroneous adjustment 
to the first person in the preceding verb amoorTe\w. 

Nu 16:3: yonp: O’: ouveornoav; al ex: cuvereotnoar; alia: 
emiouveotnoav. Compound and decompound, the latter 
differing in the order of the particles used for its formation. 

Dt 71: qwar?a: O': eav be evoayn; al ex: orav eccayayn; alia: ev 
Tw ecgayayewv. The various possibilities of rendering such 
conditional sentences in Greek can also be seen from Ex 613: 
wximd: al ex: wore eFayayev; alia: wa e€ayayn. 
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Dt 28 27: obpyai: O': ers tTyv edpav; al ex: evs Tas edpas; alia: 
ev Tats edpats. Cf. Tarbiz, VI, 16, paragraph 7. 


In the same manner the four readings of Ex 23 1s referred to 
above can be reduced to two. I bring them first in the same 
order as they are listed in Field’s opus: 


Ex 23 18:°nat: O’: Puptaparos pou; al ex: dvoracuaros pou; alia: 
aytacuaros pou; alia: Pupracpuaros pov. I would suggest the 
following order: Suurayaros — Suucacuatros — dvovacpa- 
tos. It becomes evident that these are merely inner Greek 
changes, which are in no way influenced by the Hebrew 
text. The only real variant reading that remains is aye- 
aguaros; no further developments of this reading are 
recorded by Field. 


b. Three readings representing two genuine variants. 
1. The O’ quotation in two forms. 


Lev 47: m>yn: O': rwv oAoKavTwpaTwr; al ex: TNS KaPTWTEWS; 
alia: THs ONOKAaUTWOEWS. OAOKAUVTWLATWY and OAOKAUTWIEWS 
are two shades of one and the same rendering; cf. similarly 
KaTakavya and xaraxavots in JBL, 1935, 86, paragraph 
VIII. 

Lev. 9 4: mbiba: O': wepupapevny; al ex: avaregupaperny; alia: 
avamermounuevnv. This arrangement indicates that under al 
ex a compound verb is cited of the O’ reading; cf. also 
JBL, 1935, 87 paragraph IX; Tarbiz, VI, 16, paragraph 8. 

Dt 24 14: pwyn xd: O': ovk amaduxnoets ; al ex: ovk aduxnoes; alia: 
ouvk atroorepnoets. On the relation of the verb aduxnoes to 
its compound azaducnoets cf. our remark to the preceding 
example. 

Dt 3243: op’: O': exdexarat; al ex: exduxerrar; alia: exfnrerar 
Cf. JBL, 1935, 85, s. v. 7px. On exdtxaouar and exdtxeopar 
cf. Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Woerterbuch su den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1928, Zur Einfuehrung, 
p. XV. 
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2. The al ex quotation in two forms. 


The difference consists in a change of the word-order (cf. 
Tarbis, V1, 19, paragraph 10). 


Dt 22 17: wim mam: O’: vuv ovros; al ex: vuv avros; alia: avros vuv. 
Dt 2310: mmo: O': wapeuBadeuv; al ex: es wokeuov rapeuBa- 
New; alia: wapepBadev evs rodepor. 


Dt 28 66: tuo 75: O': awevayre Tw opdadpwr gov; al ex: gor 
amrevaytt; alia: amevaytt gov. 


This material shows that while the LXX quotations of the 
al ex type as a whole are well preserved, those of the O’ group 
were subject to errors and changes by the later copyists. The 
reason for the different fate of these quotations may be sought 
in the fact that the O’ type gradually became the authoritative 


text, displacing the a! ex type, and was therefore more frequently 
copied. 


c. Three translations? 


The only instances to my knowledge which might, but not 
necessarily need, be considered as reflecting three genuine trans- 
lations, are: 


Ex 410: o727 ws: O': exavos ent; al ex: evAoyos expe; alia: 
evXados etpt. 

Lev 22 15: 1: O': agarpover; al ex: agopiovet; alia: avage- 
povet. 

Nu 3429: bm: O’: xarapeptoat; al ex: xarapyerpnoa; alia: 
KaTaKAnpovoynoat. 

Dt 315: o> 5d: O': vue; al ex: evwriov vyuwr; alia: as Tas 
Xetpas vpwr. 


I would not attribute too much importance to these four 
instances; they surely cannot upset the results of our investiga- 
tion. I am inclined to explain these cases as a Church Fathers’ 
confusion between the fifth column of the Hexapla (containing 
the LXX) and some other column (containing a later Greek 
Bible translation). 
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XI. THE HEBREW BIBLE ACCORDING TO THE HEXAPLA. 
a. The Hebrew Original of the obelus-group. 


In the course of my studies on Hebrew grammar (for the 
time being see TRL and HPT) I became more and more con- 
vinced that the Hebrew Pentateuch of the Samaritans does not 
represent the Bible of the heretic sect of the Samaritans, but 
was originally another recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
which might well compare with our MT. Comparing this form 
of the Hebrew. Pentateuch with the obelus readings of the 
Hexapla, I was surprised to see how many agreements between 
both of them could thus be established. In keeping with my 
policy throughout this monograph, I do not aim at complete- 
ness in the following list; all I have in mind is to demonstrate 
the close affinity of the Hebrew and Greek texts. To this end 
I quote first, as always here, the respective passage of the 
Hebrew Bible in its Masoretic form: 


Gen 1 14: brown yrpra nN 7: O': yerndnTwoav gwornpes Ev 


TW CTEPEWUATL TOU OUPAavo’ ~ Els ~avoLW Ene THS ys <; 
cf. in the Samaritan Pentateuch: mown ypra max 7? 
yarn Sy aad. 

Gen 48: yn ban bx pp ron: O': Kae eve Katy mpos aBed Tov 
adeAgov avtou ~ drehdwpev evs TO wWediov <; cf. SAM: 7K 
mawnm 253 yn ban depp. 

Ex 46: maxsy: O': kae e&nveyKe autnv ~ €k TOU Ko\ToU avuTou X; 
cf. SAM: pnd mwsri. 

Ex 85: 7pnam: O’: + kat amo tov \aov gouX kau ex Twv 
oxy vw; cf. SAM: 7Dyb1 PIAyo Pn. 

Ex 12 40: oyna: O': ev yn avyuTTw =~ Kar ev xavaay™; cf. 
SAM: oxo pana) }y33 pura. 

Ex 224: ans mwa: O': aypov erepov ~ amoricer ex TOV aypou 
auTov Kata To yevvnua avtouv * eay b€ mavta Tov aypov 
kataBooxnon X; cf. SAM: obv> obv “me mwa 
mya’ atw $5> O81} ANNIAND IND. 

Ex 26 16: wapm y7x: O': mounoers Tov oTvAov Tov eva; al ex: X% 
mnxos X ~ ounces X tov otvAov ~ Tov eva X; cf. SAM: 
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TMA WIpT TW; on + Tornoets < cf. verses 10 and 20, where 
in SAM the verb mvyn is added. 

Ex 33 2: Diam NA MDM *nNM soNA yyI97 Ne: O’: Tov apoppatov 
KQL TOV XETTQLOV KaL PpEepefaLov Kat yepyeraLoy Kat evaLov 
kat veBovoaov Kat Xavavaov; al ex: Tov Xavavatov = kat X 
TOV ALOppatoy Kat TOV XETTALOV Kat TOV pepe aLov = Kat TOV 
yepyeratov < Kat Tov evasov Kat Tov teBovoaor; cf. SAM: 
DIIM NNT IDM °V2I9971 CANM ION Ay MM. 
Similarly in Ex 3411: al ex: ~ xae Tov yepyeocatov < has 
its equivalent in the addition of SAM: *»v17371. 

Ex 35 22: toni: O’: + Kxae eumdoxta < kat wepideéca; cf. SAM: 
win bay. 

Lev 19 20: mn napa: O': extoxomrn tora = avrots <; similarly 
SAM: 15 wan mp. 

Nu 14: ym ynax mad ame we: Aliter: O’: avnp as + xata 
QuAnv play, Kara guAnv X es OLKOY TaTpLas aUTwY nOaV; 
cf. SAM: ynonaxms nyp> tnx nvDd am wrR. 

Dt 928: pann wow yp: O': uy etmwow = ot KaToLKoUYTEs THY 
ynv <; similarly SAM: yawn oy ON Pp. 

Dt 10 11: oym 35>: O': evayriov rou Naov ~ TouTou <; cf. SAM: 
17 ayn wh. 

Dt 148: mu xd: O': cae = ovuxefer ovyxiornpas omAns Kat 
TOUTO unpuKtopov < ov wapuxara; cf. SAM: yow yow) 
wvnd 772 8171 ADD. 

Dt 18 5: mm ova nw) rwyd: O': waperravat = evayTe Kuptou TOU 
deou < Necroupyev ~ Kat evdoyev < ewe TW OVOMATL aUTOU; 
cf. SAM: wea 792351 nw) F°abN AIA 21D Dy. 


The preceding examples show the direct interdependence 
between the obelus type and the corresponding textual readings 
of the Hebrew Pentateuch of the Samaritans. But the relation- 
ship between these two Bible texts can also be demonstrated 
indirectly by certain characteristics in the structure of the nar- 
rative (Formgeschichte), which they have in common: In Gen 
31 11 ff. Jacob tells Rachel and Lea of a vision which he had in 
connection with and approving of his intended return to his 
native land: sv ox 227 TOM apy’ odna omdNA Ibo *de TON 
*PRT DS OTD) OTP) Oy jasn by ordym ovtnyn b> aN pry so 
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N77) Ws Max ov nnwo qwrx dx ova Sem v28 295 mwy 125 awe b> ne 
std yas dx a Nm pat 1D NY DIP any Tm ow >. But we 
search the Bible in vain for the original narrative of this vision 
and the time and the place when and where it happened in 
order to confirm Jacob’s report. The MT is here of no use; but 
the Samaritan Pentateuch brings after Gen 30 36 such a report, 
in the same words as used in both MT and Sam later on in 
Gen 31 11-13,merely changing the first person of 7m into the 
third 78 so as to fit in the context as the annalists record. 

Similarly in Gen 4422: Judah argues with Joseph for the 
release of Benjamin and says: nx atyd sayin Sov xd cre Oe toNn 
nd) vax nsx ary) vax. In MT, no record of the original remark 
of the brothers to this effect is preserved. But here, too, it is 
the SAM, which on Gen 42 16 offers this report, again in the 
same words as SAM and MT have it on Gen 44 22, with the first 
person 0N)) changed into the third 19x. Thus, the reader of 
the Pentateuch in the Samaritan recension is in a position to 
ascertain that the vision of Jacob and the argument of Judah 
are not merely made up ad hoc, because Jacob and Judah needed 
them in their respective situation, but are well founded on the 
preceding records of the objective annalist. In other words: 
the historic narrative is now complete: The vision of the angel 
leads Jacob to action; the brothers premonition, that Benjamin’s 
departure from his father’s house may cause the latter’s death, 
is about to become true. 

This characteristic of the SAM has a parallel in the obelus 
text: In Josh 626 Joshua curses the man, who might attempt 
to rebuild the city of Jericho, which he had just destroyed. 
However, his curse did not deter later generations; cf. I Kg 16 34; 
but the curse became true. Origen on Josh 6 26 adds sub obelo 
the report of I Kg 16 34. 

According to Josh 1610 the Canaanites remained as a tri- 
butary nation in Gezer in the midst of the Ephraimites orn sy 
mm. Origen adds sub obelo the passage I Kg 9 16 where the final 
destruction of Gezer by Pharaoh is reported; the time-limit 
for ‘unto this day” is thus given. In these cases the historic 
narrative of the book of Joshua appears now complete, as far 
as Biblical sources are concerned. 
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As similar cases I wish to note: Nu 14 22, 23: own own b> 
7787 ON WY ON... . S02 Vy We NNN NM 735 nx. Here the 
punishment is pronounced that none of the generation which 
was redeemed from Egypt shall see the promised land. But the 
verses 30 and 33 grant mercy to their children, who will be privi- 
leged to enter it. Origen limits right from the start the judg- 
ment of v. 23 to the adult generation by adding sub obelo Deut 
1 39. . 


Josh 20 3: here Origen quotes sub obelo Nu 35 12. I am under 
the impression that these additions in the SAM and sub obelo 
in Origen reflect one and the same tendency in narrating Bib- 
lical history: to supplement the running narrative from related 
sources, so as to present the reader with a complete description 
of the events. 


I do not intend to advocate a theory that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch as it presents itself to us now is the Hebrew original 
of the Greek translation from which citations marked by an 
obelus in the Hexapla emanated. I have already demonstrated 


that our Samaritan Pentateuch must not be identified with 
that textual form, under which it was known and published 
even as late as the days of Jerome; see my article ‘“The Targum 
Onkelos in its Relation to the Masoretic Text” in PAAJR, VI 
(1935), 312 ff. All I mean to say in explaining this coincidence 
between the quotations sub obelo and the actual Hebrew read- 
ings of the Samaritan Pentateuchis that the Hebrew Bible, 
which served as original to that particular type of the LXX 
which we call the obelus type, belonged to a family of Hebrew 
Bible tradition, an offspring of which we still possess in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

One more point remains, which has to be clarified: The 
obelus group of LXX citations is still preserved representing 
nearly all the books of the OT, while the Samaritan Pentateuch 
embraces, as the name indicates, merely the Pentateuch. How, 
then, shall we account for the Hebrew original of the remaining 
parts of the OT? We shall realize the full importance of this 
problem if we recall to our minds that the obelus group of the 
Hexaplaric LXX text consists not only of those quotations 
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which are marked by an obelus, but also includes the numerous 
citations listed under O’ and spread over all the OT; cf. espe- 
cially the results we arrived at concerning codex B in chapter 
XIV. Consequently, we shall have to assume that the Samari- 
tan Hebrew Bible originally included the entire OT. This 
assumption falls in line with the results I arrived at in my 
grammatical studies. But at the present stage of my researches 
I consider it as premature to advance any theories on this point; 
I hope to be able to take up this problem in the near future, in 
connection with an evaluation of the material offered in HPT. 
For the time being I limit myself to the conclusion that the 
obelus-group of the LXX according to the Hexapla was a trans- 
lation into Greek of a Hebrew Bible, which at that time covered all 
of the OT and of which we still have in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
a direct offspring in Hebrew. 


b. The Hebrew Original of the Asterisk Group. 


Generally speaking, the readings marked by an asterisk as 
well as those cited under al ex are exact translations into Greek 
of the respective Hebrew passages according to the Masoretic 
text. I wish to demonstrate the painstaking care which the 
asterisk type takes in order to give an exact and literal trans- 
lation of the MT, by pointing out a few examples, where such 
slavishly literal translations sub asterisco spoil the otherwise 
readable Greek of the respective sentence, and result in tauto- 
logy, since the asteriscized words are already contained in the 
free renderings under O’: 

Gen 32 14: 1713 Nan 1D: O': wy Eevepev 2% Ev XELPL avToOU X. 

Gen 331: yry apy’ xv: O': avaBreas de vaxwB XX rors opPad- 
pots avTou <. 

Gen 34 21: o- mann: O': wAarera XX ev xEpour X. 

Ex 18 7: mbwd iaynd we rdew: O': Kat noracavTo adAndous 
ets evpnvny *. 

Dt 17: 0°" sna: O': Kae mapadtay X dadacons X. 

Dt 25: 539 49 F771 Ay: O': ovde Bnua XX exvous X modos. 

Ps 104 25: ov’ mm: O': Kae evpuxwpos XX xepau <; cf. Judg 18 10. 
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But in view of the fact that some readings of this asterisk 
type can be found, which do not have their equivalent in MT, 
we would prefer to formulate our statement in a less positive 
way, and say: it is evident that the Hebrew Bible used as an 
original for that Greek translation quotations from which are 
brought in Field’s collection of material sub asterisco or under 
al ex, was most closely related to that textual family of the 
Hebrew Bible which is known to us as MT. 

It is superfluous to bring examples for the agreement between 
the asterisk group and MT; this is the rule, and the reader can 
convince himself by opening Field at mere chance. We, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to prove the existence of exceptions: 
asterisk readings without a corresponding Hebrew original in 
our MT; for another possible explanation cf. chapter X § 2 on the 
reliability of the tradition concerning the Hexaplaric symbols. 


Lev 22 21: 27p °> wm: O': Kae avdpwros os av mpoceveyKn 
Ta dwpa avTou Kata Tacgay opodoyLay avTwy n KaTa Tacay 
atpeow autwy <; cf. Lev 2218. 

Josh 9 24: mwyn: O': kau exounoaper; al ex: X ws ovx vTedergdn 
ev nu mvevpa < Kat erotnoaper; cf. Josh 2 11. 

Josh 11 14: bxnw »22: O’: ot vioe eopand > kata TO pnua Kuptov 
0 everethato Tw tnoov <; cf. Josh 8 27. 

Josh 22 16: mm my 55: O': maga n ouvaywyn Kuptov XX ot vioe 
topanX <; probably on account of verse 12: bxww *12 my b>. 

Judg 49: toxm: O’: xae ecre; Aliter: O’: kas ecwe 3 mpos avTov 
deBBwpa <; on the addition of the subject cf. my Septu- 
agintaprobleme, 60 and HPT, §117c and § 122 a; further: 
Gen 29 12: apy v1: O': kae amnyyetdrev XX taxwB X. 

Judg 4 9: mvp: O’: ex xadys; Aliter : O’: ets xedes 3% rns vepdadt™ ; 
cf. verse 6. 

Judg 9 54: nwm: O’: yurn; Aliter: O’:  ortX yurn; cf. the follow- 
ing passages, where ort appears sub asterisco, corresponding 
to MT *3: Dt 15 8: nnp °D: O': & ore X avorywr; Ps 11616: 
"9D: O': & ore X eyw; Ps 118 10: °3: O': %& ore X. 

I Sam 20 9: yn 7oNn: O': Kae evrrev wwovattay XX mpos david X< 
cf. verses 4, 11 and 12. 

I Kg 21 29: pa: O': % aAA X ev rats nuepats. 
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II Kg 1916: 127 nx: O': % wavras < Tous Noyous; cf. in the fol- 
lowing passages mas and its derivatives sub asterisco, while 
MT offers the equivalent form of b>: Dt 419; 5 23, 26, 28; 
12 2, 21. 

Amos 6 8: axno: O': X drore X BSeAVGGOpaL; cf. similarly Zech 
13 5:°D38 MOT Tay wR: O': XX droTe avd pwros epyafopuevos 
Thv Ynv eyw eye <; thus, sub asterisco MT is translated 
with dcore as introductory particle. 


C. THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE BIBLE IN GREEK. 


XII. Copices B anp A ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


In TRL, paragraph XXXII, I showed that “‘by applying the 
results of this study to the LXX, we are in a position to differ- 
entiate between the various sources, by the combination of 
which an apparently uniform LXX text arose” (TRL, 46). I 
thus made it clear that both codices, B and A, ‘‘not only when 
considered as entities covering the entire Bible, but even on the 
single Biblical books, go back to different sources .... We thus 
realize that one of the most significant criteria of the works of 
those early centuries is their mixed type”’ (ib.). 

We now wish to substantiate this statement by an examina- 
tion of the LXX on the Pentateuch, since this part of the LXX 
represents, according to Jerome’s testimony, a more: careful 
translation of the Hebrew text than the rest of it: “‘accedit ad 
hoc quod quoque Josephus, qui LXX interpretum proponit 
historiam, guinque tantum ab eis libros Moysii translatos refert, 
quos nos quoque confitemur plus quam ceteros cum Hebraicis 
consonare.”” (Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro Geneseos 
a recognitione Pauli de Lagarde, Lipsia, 1886, 2f.). We shall 
base our investigation on Swete’s edition. In this edition for 
the first time the text is taken from Codex B, except for the 
missing chapters Gen 1-4628, where Codex A is being sub- 
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stituted. This combination of the two oldest manuscripts of 
the LXX on the Pentateuch will be the basis for our examina- 
tion, too, which will thus shed light upon both of them. 


This method of basing the text of the LXX edition on codex 
B and merely filling the missing chapters according to codex 
A, has been followed also in subsequent editions: the larger 
Cambridge edition by Brooke-McLean, and Alfred Rahlfs in 
his Septuaginta id esi Vetus Testamentum Graece iuxta LXX 
interpretes, (Stuttgart 1935). It may be of interest to note here 
that out of the approximately seventy doublets from the LXX 
on the Pentateuch alone which we are going to discuss here, 
only in the following five cases has one component of the doublet 
been eliminated by Rahlfs from his basic text: Gen 23 13; Ex 25 23; 
Lev 85; Dt 420 and 84. Rahlfs does not account for the prin- 
ciples, which have been guiding him in his selection: which one 
of the two parts of a doublet to retain and which to reject. But 
we wish to emphasize that we cannot agree with the results of 
his selections. In Lev 85, 1277 7m, he preserves TouvTo egTtv TO 
pnpa and eliminates touro eo7t; but in § 9a we are going to prove 
that ‘‘the literal translation of 129 by pyyua is characteristic for 
the asterisk type of the Hexaplaric LXX”; and since codex B 
as an entity “shows close affinity to the obelus type” (below 
ch. XV towards the end), Rahlfs has thus given the preference 
exactly to the wrong component. In Lev 151 he simply changes 
the position of kat aapwy; he thus obtains, it is true, a smoothly 
worded verse, but a verse of his own making (cf. § 1). And the 
remaining more than sixty doublets he left unchallenged at all. 
This shows, how far his publication is from a real edition of the 
LXX! 

Our own procedure will be similar to that which we applied 
in discussing the Hexapla; here, too, the existence of doublets 
proves to be most helpful. By our very method of grouping 
and classifying them we shall indicate their origin and finally 
arrive at conclusions as to the nature and the main character- 
istics of the two genuine texts in the combination of whose read- 
ings our doublets originate. The readings of the basic LXX 
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text (B or A, respectively) of Swete’s edition will be quoted 
here under G. 

In order to save space, I refrained as far as feasible from bring- 
ing evidence for the separate use of each of these components of 
the doublets as equivalents of the respective Hebrew words. 
Such passages can easily be traced with the help of Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance. 


§ 1. THE DOUBLET ORIGINATES IN A MARGINAL NOTE. 


This is obvious from the fact that doublets were inserted at a 
wrong place, where they do not fit into the syntax of the sentence: 


Gen 245:°"ns: G: wet eou// omLtow. oTLoW was noted as a variant 
to wera; cf. JBL, 1935, 84, paragraph VI s. v. oy. The two 
translations in full would be: pet euou// omtaw pou; cf. 
Gen 2439:°"ns: G: wer epuou. 

Ex 28 32: 11na: G: e€ avrouv// wecov. In readable Greek, the 
inclusion of wegov, which in itself is an exact rendering of 
nN according to the asterisk type of the Hexaplaric LXX 
(cf. X, §3 a, the instance from Josh 410) would result in 
€K MEégoU auUTOU. 

Lev 151: 7oxd yame bw awe bx: G: mpos uwvony eywv // kat 
aapwy. The correct word-order would be: mpos wwvony kat 
aapwy eywv. Prior to the inclusion of this gloss, the 
Greek text contained no reference to Aaron. 


§ 2. THE SOURCES OF THE DOUBLET. 


a. The obelus text forms one source. 


Gen 204: px: G: ayvoour // kat dixatov; cf. O': = ayvoourv™ 
kat duxavov. 

Ex 154: ,vbw: G: avaBaras//tpicraras; cf. 0’: + avaBaras< 
tpioratas; cf. also Ex 147: owbw: G: Kat Tpioraras; on 
the other hand, avaBarns is the equivalent of Hebrew wp. 

Ex 33 5: yyy: G: ras orodas tw dofwv vuwy // Kat TOV KOO ULOV ; 
cf. O': = ras oroXas twv dofwy vuwy Kat < Tov Koopov. 

Ex 2517:n"53: G: cAaornpvov // erwdteua; cf. O': .AXaornpwv = 
erideua <. 
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Nu 1519: non: G: agaipeua// agopioua; cf. al ex: agarpeya 
TW KUpW = agopiopat X. ADIN is translated by G in Nu 
15 20: agatpeua, in Ex 29 28: agopiopua. 


b. O’ and al ex texts combined. 


Ex 3415: awv>: G: rows evkadnuevors // rpos addogunous; cf. 
O’: rows eyxatnuevots; al ex: pos addoguyous. 


c. Stylistic adjustment of O’ and al ex readings. 


Gen 15 11: 0°57: G: ra owyata // Ta Stxorounuara; cf. O': ext 
Ta OwpaTa =~ er. TA StxoTOUnaTa avTwr <; al ex: emt TA 
owuara ta dtxoTroundervta. Cf. also Lev 18: onnmm: G: 
Ta dtxoTrounuara. 


§ 3. THE DOUBLET PRESERVES THE FULL SOURCE 
OF AN ABRIDGED ASTERISK-READING. 


Ex 26 13: ny’? 77Na yTy2: G: ex Tov uTEpexovTos Twv Seppewr // 


€k Tou unKous Twv deppewy; cf. al ex: €x Tov UTEpEXOVTOS 3X 
Tov wnKous X twv deppewy; see also above X § 8a 6 3. 


§ 4. COMBINATION OF LITERAL AND FREE 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Gen 36: mry>: G: rors opPadpors // dev. 

Gen 3 4:33m: G: tw ornder cou // kat Tn Kowa; cf. Lev 11 42: 
ym by: G: ewe xoukras; Ex 28 30: prnxad Sy: G: emt Tov 
atnvovs aapwy, also a free translation. 

Gen 23 13: 3183: G: ers Ta wra// evavtior; cf. ib. verse 16: "3183: 
G: es Ta wra; Gen 44 18: 2182: EvayTLoOP. 

Nu 67: ws dy: G: ew autw // exe xepadns avrov. 


§ 5. DIFFERENCE IN THE EXEGESIS. 


Gen 18 10: ny>: G: xara Tov katpov tovrov // es wpas; cf. ib. 21 22; 
38 1: wm nya: G: e& Tw Katpw exewww; Ex 918: nyd: G: 
TaUTHY THY wpar. 
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Ex 27 20: 710: G: es gus // kavoat. 

Lev 2622: mwn: G: ta aypta// tns yns; an adjective in the 
nominative and a noun in the genitive; cf. similarly Ex 1 19: 
mason: O': avyurrov; al ex: avyuriat; Ps 1044: umd we: 
G: mup gdeyov, quoted in Heb 17 as mupos gAoya (the 
context requires the accus.). 

Nu 27 14: xwspmd>: G: ayvaoa pe // ovx nyracare pe. On the 
interpretation of the particle 6 as negation (=n), cf. 
Gen 415; 3015: 139: G: ovx ourws. 

Ex 105: naxwin: G: To karaXerpdev // o KaTreduTev. 

Lev 1448: mwp xd: G: ov draxvoe // ov diaxerrar. 


§ 6. COMBINATION OF TRANSLATION AND 
TRANSLITERATION. 


Cf. JBL, 1935, 83, paragraph III: in both cases listed there, 
codex B offers a translation of the Hebrew word in question. 


Gen 22 13: Java: G: ev gutw// caBex; cf. TRL, s. v. a0. 


Nu 25 15: mor: G: edvovs // oupot. 
Gen 1938: "py ja: G: aupav//o utos tov yevous pov. The 
transliterator apparently read }\oy in his Hebrew text. 


§ 7. THE DOUBLET GOES BACK TO A 
TRANSLATOR’S MISTAKE. 


a. Phonetic confusion. 


Gen 13 14: nnx: G: vuv// ov; cf. ib. 26 29: any mMN: G: Kat vuv ov. 
On the phonetic similarity of 8 and y cf. TRL, paragraphs 
XI, XII, and XXIII under & and y; HPT, § 3. 

Gen 2818: oY: G: ednxer // exer; cf. Ex 15 25: oY OW; G: exer 
edero. On the pronunciation of wv cf. TRL, paragraphs XIII 
and XIV; see also HPT, § 10. 

Ex 104: ma5%: G: axpida // wod\Anv; this corresponds to MT and 
maa. On the interchangeability of & and n, due to their 
pronunciation, cf. TRL, paragraphs XI, XII, and XXIII 
under & and 7; HPT, §1. 
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b. Graphic confusion. 


Gen 28 20: m7 ox: G: eav 9 // kupwos. This implies the reading 
of the Hebrew original once as 777” (=MT), and once as 
mm; on the confusion between * and 1 cf. HPT, § 30. 


§ 8. TRANSLATION OF PARTICLES. 


Lev 27 18: an: G: eoxartov // pera. 

Gen 381: 7y: G: ews // mpos. 

Lev 27 18: 1y: G: ews // ets. 

Dt 316: yoy: G: wed? vpwr // ev vauv; cf. Lev 25 45: nany: O': 
Vacat; al ex: wed? vw; alia: ev yay ;cf. also Is 53 12: yop nM 
moi: G: Kat €v Tots avouots eXoytown, which is quoted 
Luke 2237 asxat WET a avopwr edoyiodn. 


9. COMBINATION OF TWO TRANSLATIONS. 


a. Asyndetic connection. 


Gen 29: nytn: G: tov edevar // yyworov; cf. Ex 229: m1: O': 
yvw; al ex:'t6n; Dt 29 2: wn: O': ewpaxacw; al ex: edov; 
Ex 33 16: yay: G: yrworov eorat. 

Gen 48 16:39: G: ets rAnvos // roNv. 

Ex 19: 39: weya// tAnvos; cf. Gen 4528: 33: G: peya; Ex 
19 21: a9: G: rAnvos. 

Ex 28 6: awn mwyn: G: epyov vparrou // mouxtATou; cf. the render- 
ing of awn mwyo by G in Ex 261 as epyaora veavrrtou; ib. 
26 31 as Epyov vyavTor; and ib. 28 15 as Epyov motxtATou. 

Ex 28 33: 201: G: woet eFavdovens poas // povoxous. 

Ex 28 34: amt joys: G: mapa povwrxoy ixpvoovur // xwowva; cf. 
verse 33 below under b. : 

Ex 30 s: von: G: evdedextopov // 6ca wavros; cf. the translation 
of on in Ex 2942; Nu 286: G: evdedXexuopov; but Ex 
27 20, 28 30: G: dua wavros. 

Ex 35 .6:°2 nybim: G: xoxxwov durdovr // dvavevnopevor; cf. the 
rendering of this Hebrew phrase by G in Ex 25 4: xoxxevov 
dumdovr, and Ex 28 s: xoxkwvou davernopevov. 
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Lev 8 5:2277 m1: G: Touro eoTiv To pnua // TouTo eottv. The literal 
translation of 127 by pyua is characteristic for the asterisk- 
type of the Hexaplaric Septuagint; cf. Gen 20 10; Ex 18 1: 
ma sam: O': XX To pnua X rovro; Gen 37 14; Josh 21 43: 
27: O': X% pnua X. 

Dt 84: 751m: G: ra vrodnuara gov // ot modes cov. 


b. Connected by kat. 


Gen 27 45:58: G: rov Dupov // kau Thy opyny; cf. Gen 49 6: ODN3: 
G: ev Tw Buyw avTwyv; ib. verse 7: 058: G: o Bupos avTwr; 
but Gen 39 19: 15s: G: opy7. 

Ex 1518: oby>: G: tov awva // kat ex awva. 

Ex 22 16: jxo JkO: G: avavevwy avavevon // kat un BovAnTat. 

Ex 2833: amt ‘1nyp1: G: To avto eos poisxous xpvaous // Kat 
Kwowvas ; cf. verse 34 above under a. 

Ex 336: omy: G: tov Koopov avtwy// Kat Thv WepioToAny; 
cf. verse 5 above X, §8c 6 23. 

Lev 23 40: any): G: kau creas // kot ayvou K\adov. 

Dt 324: 797 me: G: rqv wwxuv cou // Kar Thy Suvamuy gov; cf. 
Tnv toxuv pov in G Ex 916, quoted in Rom 917 as Tyv 
dvvauu pov. 


c. The two translations separated from 
one another. 


Bearing in mind that doublets originate in marginal glosses, 
which were included in the text by later copyists (cf. X § 7), 
we shall explain the following instances as inclusions at the 
wrong place; cf. similar misplacements Lev 1337 in § 10 and 
Ex 125 above in X, §8 e B 1. 

Gen 1513: ons uyi: G: Kae Kaxwoovow avto...//...Kat Ta- 
Tewwoovow avrous; cf. Gen 166: mym: G: Kat exaxwoev 
auTnv; but ib. verse 9: xynm: G: kat TaTrewwdnte. 

Ex 6 7:°9: G: euautw//... uot. 
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Ex 263: annx bs mew (1°): G: e€€ adAndwv ...//... 7 erepa ex 
Tns erepas; cf. ib. verse 6: ann bs mwx: G: erepay Tn erepa. 

Ex 2612: mon... >mxn ny-va stya: G: ro mAeovatov ev rats 
deppeowy THs oxnvys ...vTokadupes ...//... 70 TAEovatov 
Tw deppewy TNS OKnVNS VToKaNuers. 

Lev 173,4: wean xd ayo Saxe nn bm :mnod pind one we Ww 
mm janp aipnd : G: xae os av ogatn efw rns rapeuBodns 
kat ext Thv Ouvpav THs oKnvNS Tov papTupLoV pn EvEyKN 
WOTE TWoinoat avTo ets oNoKaUTWUAa...//... Kat os ap 
ogatn e&w Kat emt. THv Pupay THs oKynVNS Tov papTuUpLOU 
Ln EveyKn AUTO WOTE TpoTEveyKat Swpov KupLoV. 

Nu 58: v>s: G: aurw...//... pos avtov. 


d. Amalgamation of a doublet into one reading. 


In the following two cases I am inclined to see a fusion of two 
genuine translations, which were based upon corresponding 
Hebrew texts, the characteristic difference of which was their 
word-order with regard to the particle b>, cf. HPT, § 121, 4. 
Similar cases of such amalgamations see below in §10 the 
instances from Lev 13 13 and Ex 25 23. 

Gen 8 9: panm 53 -w by: G: ext ravTt TpOGWTW TaCNS THS YNS. 
As basic readings I assume: 1. emt Tpoowrw Taons TNS 
ns =MT; 2. emt ravrt rpoowrw THs yns=y7NA wD S> dy; 
cf. Gen 41 56: yrun 1 b> Sy: G: ext mpoowmov Taons TNS 
ns =yrNn b> ap dy. 

Ex 106: op 55 *na: G: kat Tagae ae okie Ev TaCH YN TwV 
avyumtuwv. I divide this pleonasmus (racat ... aon) in: 
1. Kat ae orKiae ev aon Yn Tw aryuTTiwv=MT; 2. Kae 
TATA at orKiat EV TH YN TwY aLvyuTTUwy =O'IsD "Na 41. We 
are here concerned solely with the word-order; hence, the 
question whether yn Twv avyutruoy really corresponds to 
MT ox, or rather to onxD px, and whether we should 
not read T7 7 instead of yn (haplography), is at present of 
no importance. 
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§ 10. THE DOUBLET REFLECTS HEBREW 
VARIAE LECTIONES. 


Ex 82: ympsn bym: G: kat avnyayev tous Barpaxous // kat ave- 
BiBaodn o Barpaxos. The Hebrew equivalents are: by) 
ytpsxn (the verb in the hiph‘il, the noun an object in the 
accusative) and MT. 

Ex 26 5:nnn dx mee: G: addAnaAaus // es exacrny ; this corresponds 
to: MT and nox bx. 

Ex 28 20: am orxawo: G: mepixexaduupeva, xpvow // cuvdedeueva 
ev xpvow. This is equivalent to 371 = Y-) and MT. 

Lev 73: 35pm nt moDNn abnn nw: G: Ka Tay To oTEap TO KaTa- 
xadurrov Ta evdoodia// kat wav To oTEap TO Et Tw Evbo- 
o3uv. A combination of a3pn nx nozen abna b> nm and 
arpn dy -we adn b> nm. 

Lev 1313: yun nx amm: G: kat xadaprer avrov o cepevs // Th 
agnv. This is a fusion of two translations: 1. cat kadapret 
@uTov o Lepevs =]7Di) INK IM), and 2. kar kadaprer ryv 
agny=MT. 

Lev 1337: yyya: G: exwmuv //... emt xwpas. The first trans- 
lation = MT; exe xXwpas=vaAnn; cf. ib. verse 23: nnn: G: 
kara xwpav. On the misplacement of the doublet cf. above 
§ 9. 

Nu 28 23: span: G: rys 6a mavros // rns mpwivys. The first trans- 
lation ="HiI; the second = MT. 

Dt 4 20: ovnsnn: G: ex yns aryumrou // ... €& avyurrov. A com- 
bination of oxo pax and MT. 

Ex 25 23: ovww *xy jndbw: G: rpamefav xpvony // xpvatov xatapov. 
The two genuine translations presumably were: 1. Tpa- 
relay Xpvonv =riT} indy, and 2. tparefav xpvovov xada- 
pov=iny any yndw; cf. §9d. 


§ 11. GENERAL RESULTS. 


Within certain limits the results we arrived at in X, §9, 
while summing up the classification of the doublets in the 
Hexaplaric LXX quotations, hold true for the present groups 
of Pentateuch-doublets in Codex B and Codex A, too: 
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. The doublets represent a combination of 
a) a translation and a transliteration (cf. X §9 no. 2a), or 
b) two translations of the Hebrew original (cf. ib. no 2 b) 

. In one case (Ex 34 15; cf. § 2 b) both sources could be traced, 
in quotations under O’ and al ex, respectively (cf. X § 8 a). 
In a number of further instances (§2.a) the obelus text 
could be established as one of the sources (cf. X §8c). Bear- 
ing in mind our statement in X § 9, no. 6 we shall not hesitate 
to assign the still unidentified translation in §2a to the 
asterisk group. 

. When the doublet is formed by the combination of a literal 
and a free translation (cf. § 4), our remarks in XIb con- 
cerning the slavishly literal character of the asterisk type of 
the Hexaplaric LXX furnish us with a clue for assigning the 
components of these doublets to their respective sources. 

. As transliterations forming one part of a LXX doublet 
(above no. 1 a) we have to consider 

a) direct transliterations: Hebrew words which are still 
preserved in Greek spelling (§ 6); and 

b) indirect transliterations: Greek variants, which cannot 
be explained otherwise than as originating in a phonetic 
confusion of the basic Hebrew word (§7 a). The trans- 
lators must have had the word in question before them 
in Greek transliteration. 


. While preparing their respective basic Greek texts which 
form the sources for the doublets, the original translators 
had their Hebrew originals before them; only thus confusions 
of letters on the ground of their similarity in the Hebrew 
alphabet could occur (cf. § 7 b, see also X, § 9, no. 4a); the 
existence of phonetic confusions (cf. § 7a) must, therefore, 
not be misconstrued as proving a translation upon mere 
dictation of the Hebrew text. 


XIII. CopicEs B anp A ON JUDGES. 


In his Sepiuaginta Studien, Erster Teil, Goettingen 1891, Paul 
de Lagarde writes (p. 3) “Im Jahre 1705 erschien zu Oxford 
Johann Ernst Grabes Epistola ad Joannem Millium, der Profes- 
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sor der Theologie and Principal of Sanct Edmunds Hall war, 
‘qua ostenditur, libri Judicum genuinam LXX interpretum 
versionem eam esse, quam ms. codex alexandrinus exhibet, 
romanam autem editionem, quod ad dictum librum, ab illa 
prorsus diversam, atque eandem cum hesychiana esse’.’”’ Since 
the Roman edition of the LXX (editio Sixtina, Rome 1587) is 
based upon codex B (cf. Swete, Introduction, p. 181), Grabe’s 
statement means that as far as the book of Judges is concerned, 
the codices B and A differ so widely from one another that 
while the latter represents the genuine LXX, codex B must 
necessarily reflect the recension of Hesychius (cf. above VI). 
Grabe indicated the reason, why he considers the text of codex 
A as the “genuine LXX,” and not that of codex B by saying 
“libri Judicum versionem twyv O’, quam Origenes in Hexaplis 
exhibuit, quaque omnes fere Christianorum ecclesiae post 
iudaicam synagogam olim usae sunt, et orientales hodie utuntur, 
codice alexandrino contineri deprehendi” (quoted by Lagarde, ib.). 

Inspired by Grabe, Lagarde set out to investigate the relation- 
ship of the texts which these two manuscripts exhibit on the 
book of Judges: ‘Es handelte sich fuer Grabe, und handelt sich 
zunaechst auch fuer uns darum, den Text des Alexandrinus und 
den des Vaticanus, in Siglen A und B, gegen einander abzu- 
schaetzen. Diese Abschaetzung kann nicht erfolgen, wenn 
nicht beide Gestaltungen des ‘‘Septuaginta’’-texts volistaendig 
einander gegenuebergestellt werden; die Lesarten des Einen 
unter dem Abdrucke des Andern anzugeben hilft kaum dem, 
der sich Jahre lang mit Septuagintastudien beschaeftigt hat, 
Anfaengern hilft es gewiss nicht. Es muss auch der Wert der 
Abschriften jener zwei Gestalten des ‘‘Septuaginta’”’-texts dar- 
gelegt werden: darum bessere ich die Fehler und Versehen der 
Abschreiber in meinem Abdrucke nicht.... Es handelt sich 
darum, den Text von A und B einander gegenueber zu setzen, 
und diejenigen Zeugen fuer sie anzufuehren, die fuer den Beweis 
von Belang sind” (Lagarde, ib. 5). 

As a specimen Lagarde published chapters I-V of Judges in 
such a way that each two pages form a unit: the left page brings 
the text of A and the right one that of B; both texts are provided 
with ample critical notes, listing the variant readings of either 
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genuine Greek sources, or of translations based thereon. Thus, 
the sigla acdhkpx 0p indicate the witnesses of the A-text, 
while bgn vp signify the B-group. The chief results of this 
study are formulated as follows: ‘Das Vorstehende [scil. the 
publication of the first five chapters of Judges in the indicated 
manner] genuegt, um folgende Thesen zu stellen: 1. Die im 
Codex A...stehende Uebersetzung des Buches der Richter 
stimmt im Grossen und Ganzen . . . mit dem Texte des Origenes. 
... 2. Codex B liefert nicht Varianten zu A, sondern enthaelt .. . 
eine andere Uebersetzung des Buches der Richter. Aus B in A, 
oder aus A in B hinueberkorrigieren darf nur der besonders 
Kundige und Besonnene’”’ (ib. 71 f.). 

Though published half a century ago, this procedure still 
enjoys a following. Alfred Rahlfs in his Septuaginta (Stuttgart, 
1935) gives for the book of Judges the texts of both A and B in 
full. But a critical re-examination of Lagarde’s premises and 
conclusions will show that what fifty years ago may have been 
a new and startling theory has lost its convincing power by now. 

In order to arrive at definite conclusions concerning the 
relation of Codex A to the text of Origen’s LXX, we have to 
bear in mind that our knowledge of the fifth column of Origen’s 
Hexapla is based only upon citations. While arranging his large 
collections according to the order of the books in the OT, Field 
headed them by the symbol O’, or by indicating: alia exemplaria. 
Readings under either of these headings must be considered as 
reflecting Origen’s LXX. They differ from one another to such 
an extent as to suggest that they go back to two different trans- 
lations, but this fact does not justify our arbitrarily regarding one 
of these readings as the “‘genuine’” LXX of Origen, and rejecting 
the other. On the contrary, the only conclusion to be drawn 
must be that no “genuine” LXX (in the singular!) existed in 
Origen’s days, but two independent translations of the Bible 
into Greek, both of which held an equal claim to be called 
“Septuagint.” For the designation of one reading as O’ and of 
the othe: as merely al ex is not given to them by Origen him- 
self, nor is it to be explained from the nature of their sources; 
this is only a Notbehelf of the editor, and does not imply any 
difference in their authority as representing Origen’s LXX. 
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With the way thus cleared for understanding Origen’s work, 
we now proceed to an examination of the quotations from the 
fifth column and their relation to the two codices B and A. We 
extend our investigation concerning Codex A to include Codex 
B, too, since we wish to assign to both of them their respective 
place in the Hexaplaric LXX tradition. All our quotations are 
taken from the book of Judges in Field’s Hexaplorum quae 
supersunt. In parentheses I indicate the symbol of that codex 
which offers the identical reading in his text. 


11: ma: O': dca Tov Kkupiov (=B); al ex: ev kupww (=A). 
11: 12... %y297 bx: O': mpos Tous xavavaious .. . Tpos avTous 
(=B); al ex: mpos Tov xavavatov ... «ev avtw (=A). 
13: *2y392 monbn: O': kae raparakwueda mpos Tovs Xavavatous 
(=B); al ex: kau Todeunowpev ev TW Xavavaw (=A, with 
the only difference that A reads wo\eunow, apparently a 
haplography before ev). 
: 05>: O': ro mpotrepov (=B); al ex: eumpoodev (=A). 
: 5: O': kat aveBnoay (=B); al ex: eropevdnaav (=A). 
: maa: O': ev Tn excodw autns (=B); al ex: ev TW Eto Topev- 
eodiat aurnv (=A). 
: swonm byo mxm: O': Kae eyoyyutev Kat expatev amo Tov 
vrofvywv (=B, with the slight variant: expagev); al ex: 
Kat eyoyyuvev ermavw Tov vmofuy.ov Kat expatvev amo Tov 
umofvy.ov (=A, also with the variant expatev). 
1 16: O’: woop (=B); al ex: wBaB (cf. A: wa). 
1 16: jnn: O’: rov yauBpov (=B); al ex: wevtepou (=A). 
1 16: 22 NN: O': wera TwWY Vwy (=B); al ex: rpos Tous vous (=A). 
117: moan: O': avadeua (=B); al ex: e€odoUpevots (=A). 


The result is that generally speaking B agrees with the quo- 
tations listed under O’, and A with those under al ex. With the 
conclusions as formulated in X, §6 in mind, we can formulate 
this result as follows: B reflects the obelus group, and A the 
asterisk group of the LXX on the book of Judges. Both must, 
therefore, be considered as reflecting the ‘‘genuine’’ LXX. 


In making this statement we wish to emphasize that we do 
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not mean to imply that these codices represent the respective 
group in all their details. This is a problem which requires a 
careful and more detailed examination of at least considerable 
portions of the book of Judges. But since we do not aim at an 
exhaustive treatment of any of the problems discussed here, 
we might as well avail ourselves of this opportunity to state that 
we have reason to believe that the LXX texts as offered in 
either of these codices are the results of a long history of inner 
Greek development and adjustment to one another. We wish 
to demonstrate this assertion with a few examples: 


16:51: O': kat Karedpapov (=B and A); al ex: kat karedwwEav. 

17:17: O’: Kat aryouow avtov (=B and A); al ex: kat nyayov 
auTov. 

1 10: yaw map: O': kapradtapBox = cepep X (cf. B: xaprapBoke- 
yep; A: kaptapBoxoegep) ; al ex: kaptattapBox e& epparp. 

2 10: BON): O': mpocerednoay (=B and A); al ex: cuvnxd yaar. 

217: ons: O': erepwy (=B and A): al ex: adAoTpwwyr. 


37: odyan nx: O': tors Baadtu (cf. B: rows Baade; A: Tats 
Baadeww) ; al ex: Tn Baad. 
3 16: 10): O’: omwayuns (=B and A); al ex: dpaxos. 


In these instances the agreement between B and A in their 
readings will have to be explained as the result of an adjust- 
ment of A to the obelus text of B; for elsewhere A follows the 
asterisk text of al ex. Consequently, J. E. Grabe’s statement 
“libri Iudicum versionem twyv O’, quam Origenes in Hexaplis 
exhibuit, . . . codice alexandrino contineri deprehendi,” the cor- 
rectness of which Lagarde believed to have proven on the basis 
of his publication of the first five chapters of Judges, becomes 
now null and void. For in any agreement between O’ and A we 
shall now see only the resultant of a later development of the 
text which was originally underlying A. This was achieved by 
way of eliminating some of the basic characteristics of the text 
which it had in common with the asterisk group. 

This development must have taken place at a time when the 
obelus type had already gained increased authority at the 
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expense of the asterisk type. We are inclined to see in this 
adjustment of A to the obelus type an effort to co-ordinate the 
A text with that textual form which had more or less become 
the established text; and that may also be the reason, why we could 
thus far discover no traces of a textual adjustment in the other 
direction, in order to bring about an agreement between B and 
the asterisk type, as represented by A. The asterisk type had 
lost ground to the obelus type! 

We now return to Lagarde’s publication of Judges 1-5 by 
putting in juxtaposition A and B with their respective critical 
apparatus. Our contention is that this procedure leads to no 
end: the texts of the various manuscripts which have been used 
by Lagarde for the preparation of the two critical apparatus, 
are already of a mixed type to such an extent that their assign- 
ment to either B or A must be considered as highly arbitrary. 
I will prove this by showing that 
1. the critical apparatus on A equals that on B; 

2. variant readings on the A text lead up to the respective 
readings of the B text; and vice versa 
. variants on B lead up to the A text. 


1. The critical apparatus on A lists the same 
readings as that on B. 


A hyphen separates here the symbols used by Lagarde to 
indicate the textual witnesses for the respective text; on}the 
left side of the hyphen I bring the symbols for the A®type; on 
the right side those for the B type: 

11: emnpwrnoay kx—n 

16:e\aBooavy cdpx—bn 

17:nyayov cdhkpxo—n 

1s:o. Acdhkpx Euseb:>a—Bgn:>b 
1s: yuaxarpas A—n 

19:Trov A:>acdhkpx Euseb—Bgn:>b 
110: Tov dou cd 8 —g 

1 11: beide Male daBip c — b beide Male 
1iw:av>h—g 

112: vor dwow+Kar x—gn 
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2. Variants on A lead up to the textual 
readings of B. 


11: mokeunoae acdhkpxxo=B 

12: ev Tn xe,pt k=B 

13: kat Taparatwyueda mpos Tous xavavaouvs 8=B 
14: eopav x=B 

14:Befexk cdhkpxx=B 

15: xatreXaBov x=B 

1s: pougacasacdhkp=B 

19: THY opewny a p=B 

1 10: nach xatotxovvra+ev xeBpwy acdk pxxD=B 
1 1c: vor €&+xat e&nrA\de xeBpwv adhpxro=B 


3. Variants on B lead up to the textual 
readings of A. 


11: mpos Tov xavavacov gn=A 
11: ev avurw gn=A 
12:7T9>bgn=A 

13: pos gupewy Tov adeXgov g=A 
13 kau ye eyw g=A 

1 5: vor gepefacov+-rov gn=A 
110: To de g=A 

1 10: xeBpwr nv g=A 

1 10: erarake n=A 

112:avybn=A 


XIV. Copices B AND A ON THE BIBLE. 


In commenting upon J. E. Grabe’s statement concerning the 
deviation of the LXX text on Judges as offered in Codex A 
from that in Codex B (see the preceding chapter at the begin- 
ning), Lagarde emphasized in a manner which is characteristic 
for him: ‘‘Die vielen Schnueffler mache ich darauf aufmerksam, 
dass Grabes Ausdruck ‘quod ad dictum librum’ die Untersu- 
chung auf das Buch der Richter beschraenkt. Auch ich rede 
zunaechst nur von dem Bucheder Richter”’ (Septuaginta Studien, 3). 
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The question as to whether the results obtained in the discussion 
of the book of Judges may be considered generally valid for 
these two manuscripts, or are applicable to this particular 
Biblical book only, has thus been left open. We, therefore, wish 
to take up this problem now. As a basis for our discussion we 
bring a few examples, which are taken at random from different 
parts of the Bible: 


1. Codex B has the Hexaplaric readings under O’; 
Codex A those under al ex: 


Hos 1 2: ywoina: O’: ev wone (=B); al ex: tpos wone (=A). 
Hos 1 7: orpiwa: O’: ovde ev errors (=B); al ex: praemittit: ovde 
ev apyaow (=A). 

Hos 2 25: mona xd nx enon: O': Kat ayarnow THY ovK nYaTN- 
pevnv (=B); al ex: kau eXenow THv ovK eenuevnv (=A). 
Hos 6 6: nat 81: O': 7 dvavay (=B); al ex: kat ov Pvaoray (=A). 
Hos 13 3: ma"Nd wy): O’: kat ws aTpts ato daxpuwy (=B); al 

ex: KAL WS aTpLS EK KaTVOOOXNS (=A). 


This last example is highly instructive. According to the text 
common to O’ and B, the verse reads: ‘‘and like smoke from 
tears.’’ This is sheer nonsense! It is quite possible that tears 
come as a result of smoke, but never does smoke originate in 
tears. daxpvwy is an obvious error for axpidwy (cf. the reading | 
noted in Field under alia: amo axptéwv), which goes back toa 
pronunciation of the basic Hebrew word 727K as M3789; cf. 
JBL, 1935, 82, paragraph II. The fact that O’ and B share 
this error proves their interdependence. 


Ezek 35: wb 22) mew poy: O': BaduvyAwooov (=B); al 
ex: Baduxetrov kar BapvyAwagov (=A). 

I Sam 11: op: O': o.ga (=B); al ex: owpip (=A). 

I Sam 11: anv: O': vepewend (=B); al ex: vepoay (=A). 

I Sam 11: nx: O': egpatu (=B); al ex: egpadtavos (=A). 

I Sam 13: sian wen: O’:0 avdpwros (=B); al ex: 0 avd pwros 
exervos (=A).3 

I Sam 14: rman mma $951: O': Kae rors viots avrns (=B); al 
ex: KQL TOUS ULOLS aUTNS KaL Tats Dvyarpacw auTns (=A). 
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I Sam 113: mney pr: O’: xae Ta xedn avrns (=B); al ex: 
wARY Ta XEtAn avTns (=A). 

Ps 103 2: ybwi: O': ras awveces (=B); al ex: ras avramosoces 
(=A). 

Ps 10418: owh: O': rows xotpoypvAd\ors (=B); al ex: rots 
Aarywous (=A). On the unique importance of this passage 
cf. Festschrift Kahle, 43 ff. 


2. Words missing in O’ and B, but quoted under al ex and 
contained in A: 

Ezek 3 9: 4x *nni: O’: Vacat. (missing in B); al ex: dedwxa To 
vixos gov (=A). 

Ezek 6 9: wy “wx myrn bs: O’: Vacat. (missing in’ B); al ex: 
TEPL TWY KAKLWY wy eTotnoay < (=A). 

I Sam 1 9: mnv ->nmi: O’: Vacat. (missing in B); al ex: xae pera 
To mie (=A). 

I Sam 1 11: nox nx nown xb: O’: Vacat. (missing in B); al ex: 
Kat un ertdadn tys SovAns cov (=A). 


These examples seem to suggest that the results at which we 
arrived in the preceding chapter with regard to B and A on 
Judges, may well be applied in general to the interrelation of 
these two manuscripts as such. We can not base any final 
theories on our findings; in order to arrive at well-founded con- 
clusions, we should have to make first a thorough examination 
of each book separately; and this we did not do. We therefore 
stress the tentative nature of our suggestion, namely: that after 
having investigated considerable portions of the Bible we find 
a striking interrelation between the obelus type of the Hexap- 
laric LXX and Codex B on one side, and between the aster- 
isk type and Codex A on the other side. Further examina- 
tion makes it plausible that here, too, the later adjustment of 
the basic texts of these manuscripts followed a tendency of dis- 
carding the asterisk type of Codex A, in order to bring it under 
the influence of the obelus type, by eliminating asterisk readings 
and substituting readings from the obelus group in their stead. 
This procedure thus leads to an agreement between the readings 
under O’, B and A, as against the respective al ex readings: 
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Hos 14: sv: O': wvda (=B and A); al ex: enov. 

Hos 44:91: O’: 0 dé Aaos pov (=B and A); al ex: o de Aaos gov. 

Hos 4 5: Joy: O’: wera gov (=B and A); al ex: wer avtouv. 

Hos 5 13: xp: O': cavagdac (=B and A); al ex: pucacdat. 

Ezek 3 18: nya: O’: Tn adtxta avtov (=B and A); al ex: Tn avo- 
pa avrou. 

Ezek 42: %$p: O’: xapaxa (=B and A); al ex: ragpov. 


In conclusion we may, therefore, say that taking the codices 
B and A as entities, the divergencies displayed therein largely 
reflect similar variant readings of the two types of the Hexap- 
laric LXX; thus, B shows close affinity to the obelus type, and 
A to the asterisk type. Neither of them can be regarded as 
representing their respective basic textual type in all its details; 
the very fact that the text of either manuscript is of a mixed 
type, precludes any such assumption. Byt, still, though no 
absolute classification of these manuscripts is possible, we may 
say that relatively speaking B has better preserved its original 
characteristics of the obelus type than A its of the asterisk type, 
since we saw a tendency of bringing B and A into agreement at 
the expense of A. 

Cautiously as these conclusions are phrased, they are of the 
utmost significance for the solution of our problem. Until now 
we had merely evidence for the former existence of an obelus 
type of the LXX, but no coherent text of it to point to. We 
could establish certain characteristics of this text, but its very 
existence was a matter of conjecture, since it was based on 
fragmentary quotations only. Now we have in Codex B a 
coherent manuscript, covering nearly all of the Bible, which 
may rightly be classified as a direct offspring of the obelus type, 
exhibiting the readings of this type to an extraordinarily large 
extent. 

We are now confronted with the problem: Can we prove in the 
same or in some similar way the existence of a coherent text of 
the asterisk type, evidence for which we possess up to now solely 
in the form of citations? The next chapter will deal with the 
solution of this problem. 
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D. THE CHURCH FATHERS AND 
VETUS LATINA 


XV. THE MINOR PROPHETS IN GREEK. 


What we have attained thus far in our search for coherent 
Bible texts in Greek as representatives of either of the two 
Hexaplaric types of the LXX shows that while Codex B might 
be considered as a witness for the obelus type, the undoubtedly 
asterisk character underlying Codex A has already undergone 
too great changes for that MS to be rated a genuine asterisk 
text now. We therefore turn to the Early Christian writers in 
the hope of finding some pertinent information in their com- 
mentaries on the Bible. It is good to remind ourselves at the 
very outset that our expectations must not be too high; for the 
same levelling hand which we noticed at work in Codex A, busy 
to substitute the more authoritative obelus text for its former 
asterisk readings, no doubt extended its influence even beyond 
this manuscript, so as to include Church Father commentaries, 
too. In those early centuries the Church Fathers’ works exercized 
a great influence in the religious life of Christendom; what good 
was it, then, to copy such commentaries with references toa Bible 
text which did not fully agree with the authoritative Bible of 
the Church? The readings had to be changed, and actually were 
changed. Corrections of this kind are surely bona fide emenda- 
tions; but the resulting readings are worthless for us. For we 
realize that any such agreement in the Church Fathers’ com- 
mentaries with the obelus text might possibly be — though it 
certainly is not always—the outgrowth of scribal changes. 
Consequently, we shall value so much higher those deviations 
from the obelus text in the Church Father literature which 
obviously escaped the attention of their respective copyists, 
and remained uncorrected. Evidence of this kind cannot be 
properly appreciated by merely counting the number of the 
text-witnesses for a certain reading; but each instance has to 
be taken by weight and not by count. 
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We have further to bear in mind that, since we established 
two textual types for the Hexaplaric LX X, we now always need 
two deviating texts of the same Biblical passage, so as to assign 
even one of them to the asterisk or obelus type. Now the criteria 
by which we proceed are very scarce. If we are about to estab- 
lish the basic type of a given text we must look in Field’s Hexapla 
for quotations from the same Biblical book listed both under O’ 
and al ex. A mere O’ quotation —as is the vast majority of 
cases in Field’s work — is of no avail; in the agreement between 
our text and such O’ quotations we can not see a proof for the 
obelus type of our text so long as we have no evidence that the 
asterisk type had this same passage in a different phrasing. We 
therefore can base our investigation solely upon a comparison 
of two divergent readings: be they represented by an O’ quota- 
tion and a corresponding al ex variant reading, as was our pro- 
cedure till now, or else by two other different coherent texts 
covering a substantial part of a Biblical book, provided the 
differences are genuine (cf. our characterizations in X §9 and 
XII §11) and not the apparent result of later inner Greek 
textual development (cf. below under V). 

We can point to one case which meets with these require- 
ments: the Minor Prophets, as commented upon by Cyril of 
Alexandria and by Theodoret of Kyros. In an article ‘The 
Problems of the Septuagint Recensions,”’ JBL, 1935, 73-92, I 
published the results of an examination of the Greek Bible texts, 
which served these Fathers as bases for their commentaries. 
The variant readings are grouped and classified; they prove 
that these two Fathers used two different Bible texts in Greek, 
which in turn go back to two independent translations of the 
Hebrew Minor Prophets into Greek. This is demonstrated by 
referring to variant readings which cannot be explained other- 
wise but as reflecting a different approach to the basic Hebrew 
text. Differences of such a type may be seen in a translation 
which is based upon a mispronunciation of the Hebrew word or 
a mistake on account of the similarity in the script of certain 
Hebrew letters. They may be used as evidence for the fact that 
the translator was rather poorly equipped for his task, and thus 
account for so many other errors. But they are, from the view- 
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point of the philologian, the most trustworthy evidence for an 
assertion that this text with all its mistakes is really an inde- 
pendent translation, based upon a Hebrew original, and not a 
mere stylistic revision of an already existent Greek translation. 

We thus have very large portions of the Minor Prophets in 
Greek in a twofold shape: that of Cyril and that of Theodoret. 
How do they compare with our division into asterisk and 
obelus type? 

This question can best be answered by referring to the vari- 
ants themselves. I follow the order of my article in JBL, refer- 
ring even to the respective headings; but I must leave out those 
instances for which we have no corresponding citations from 
the Hexapla. The Church Fathers I quote according to Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca; Cyril’s commentary (here abbreviated into 
Cy) appears in vols. 71 and 72; that of Theodoret (here shortened 
to Th) in volume 81. In Migne’s edition, every page is divided 
into four sections, which are indicated by the letters A, B, C, D. 
I use these with the page citation. 


I. The Hebrew word is incorrectly spelled. 


Hos 8 1: 15w Jon dx: O’: ets KoATOY avTw ws yn =Cy (p. 197 B); 
al ex: emt gapuyyt avtwy ws yn aBatos ws cadmyé= 
Th (p. 1592 D). 

Al ex contains this reading in addition to the O’ reading; 
this means that it is a doublet, combining the O’ reading and 
the Theodoret-text. Hence the text of Th appears to be older 
and better preserved than that of al ex. 

Obadiah 16: 1yb1: O’: kat karaBnoovrar=Cy (p. 592 B); al ex: 
Kat Katamvovrar = Th (p. 1716 B). 

Hab 3 12: aysn: O’: od\vywoets =Cy (p. 932 A); al ex: oupma- 
thoes = Th (p. 1832 B). 


II. The Hebrew word is incorrectly vocalized. 


Hos 133: mano ywys1: O': Kae ws atuis amo daxpywy=Th 
(p. 1621 D: amo axptéwyv); al ex: Kat ws aTuts €k KaTvo- 
doxns = Th (p. 300 D: azo). On the inner Greek corruption 
of axptdwv as offered by Th, into daxpuwy in O’, cf. XIV 1. 
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Am 62: mb> way: O': dsaBnre mavres=Cy (p. 513 D); al ex: 
Svante evs xaXavnv=Th (p. 1693 B). Here again, al ex 
has this reading in addition to the O’ reading; cf. our 
remark above on Hos 81. 

Zeph 15: nbn: O': xara Tov ‘Baoiews avtwy=Cy (p. 949 
D); xara Tov weAxou=Th (p. 1840 C). 


IV. Doublets in Theodoret. 


Zech 67: wpa: O': kat emeBXewov =Cy (p. 88 B); al ex: kau 
efnrovy kat ereBXerrov = Th (p. 1905 A). 

Zech 7 3: 1m: O': To aytaoua=Cy (p. 100 C); al ex: To aytac- 
pa 1 vnorevaw=Th (p. 1908 B/C). The two translations 


are connected by 7; cf. in X § 8a the instance from II 
Kg 130. 


V. Greek corruptions in Theodoret. 


Hos 4 19: mms: O': ov es =Cy (p. 137 D); al ex: ovptee=Th (p. 
1576 D). The original translator of ov e. read the Hebrew 
word as MAN; but no connection can be traced between 
mms and ovpre (from cupi{w=to whistle). It is very likely 
that the preceding mvevyaros misled the copyist to seek in 
ov «. a verb which expresses some of the doings of the 
“wind,” and thus guessed ovptet for it. 

Hos 9 10:73:33 : O’: ws oxoTmov = Th (p. 1601 B); al ex: ws cuxov = 
Cy (p. 229 B). Similarly in Nah 3 12: on: in rendered by 
Theodoret (p. 1805 B/C): oxomouvs; how the same mistake 
could occur in both passages, I am unable to explain. 


The last two examples do not count at all when we try to 
establish the textual types of Cyril’s and Theodoret’s Bibles. 
For they do not represent two independent translations (our 
main requirement), but only one, which appears correctly in 
one text but corrupt in the other. These corruptions must have 
been widespread, as becomes evident from the number of texts 
which have these readings; cf. Field a. 1. Of course, this does 
not give additional importance to them; they remain corrup- 
tions, still. But it proves the interrelation of the texts which 
have these errors in common. 
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Similarly the two examples of doublets carry only little 
weight. They belong to that group which we would term “doub- 
lets of which one reading is traceable”; cf. X §8a6 and XII 
§2a. They are the result of a combination of the O’ reading 
(which is identical with Cyril’s text) with the reading of another 
genuine translation, which still remains to be discovered, and 
which, it may safely be assumed, preserved much better the 
basic textual type of al ex (i. e. Theodoret’s text). 

Speaking of doublets, mention must be made of the passages 
Hos 81 and Am 62 which are listed above. Here Cyril and 
Theodoret offer different readings, which prove the genuineness 
of their respective translation. Under al ex a.1. Field quotes 
readings, which are a combination of these two renderings. 
These doublets belong to the same type which we discussed in 
X §8aa. They prove that here the texts of Cyril and Theo- 
doret are better preserved than that of al ex, since they still 
offer the original sources for the doublets of al ex. But they can 
not be used as evidence to determine the textual type of either 
of these Church Fathers. 

But from the remaining examples it becomes clear that we 
may assign Cyril’s text to the obelus type, and Theodoret’s 
text to the asterisk type. We again emphasize that our con- 
clusions concern themselves only with the basic character of the 
two texts in question, and do not preclude the existence of 
sporadic exceptions. Hos 133 seems to be such an exception; 
but the textual tradition is here confused to such an extent 
(cf. Field, where Theodoret’s reading is listed as a third pos- 
sibility under alia) that we prefer to refrain from commenting 
on this passage. 

Cyril contains all of the Minor Prophets in Greek, Theodoret 
approximately one-third of the text, but as a more or less coherent 
text, and not as mere abrupt fragments of senténces, like the 
quotations in Field’s collection. While Cyril is thus a welcome 
addition to our textual witnesses for the obelus group, we have 
in Theodoret now the first real text of the asterisk group, cover- 
ing considerable portions of Biblical books. For further wit- 
nesses for the asterisk group we shall have to turn to indirect 
evidence, namely, the Latin translations of the LXX. 
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XVI. THe LXX In Latin. 


Augustinus in his De doctrina christiana 2,11 (quoted by 
Friedrich Stummer, Einfuehrung in die lateinische Bibel, Pader- 
born 1928, 51) states that the Latin translations of the Bible — 
scil. in the period prior to Jerome — were based upon Greek 
originals: ‘“‘qui scripturas ex Hebraea lingua in Graecam ver- 
terunt, numerari possunt, Latini autem interpretes nullo modo; 
ut enim cuique primis fidei temporibus in manus venit codex 
Graecus et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque linguae habere 
videbatur, ausus est interpretari.’’ This statement clearly refers 
to those Latin Bible texts which were executed by Christians 
and meant for Christians, or at least for prospective Christians; 
the problem raised by D. S. Blondheim in his Les parlers judéo- 
romans et la Vetus Latina (Paris, 1925) whether the Latin speak- 
ing Jews of Gaul had a Bible of their own or not, will not concern 
us here. ; 

Since the Latin Bible translations were based upon Greek 
originals, they might be used in restoring these originals by 
retroverting them into Greek. Such a procedure might help us 
regain an otherwise lost Greek text of the Bible, or at least of 
portions of it. Accordingly, in MGWJ, 1937, 55-65 I published 
a translation into Greek of an Old Latin text of the book of 
Ruth. As a result of this procedure I arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘‘Durch die vorangehende Rueckuebersetzung erhalten wir 
nicht eine neue griechische Handschrifit des Buches Ruth — der 
Gewinn waere nicht gar so gross, wenn man bedenkt, dass schon 
Holmes and Parsons, und spaeter Brooke and McLean 50 
Handschriften fuer ihre Ausgaben kollationierten!—, sondern 
eine neue, bisher sonst unbekannte griechische Textgestalt dieses 
Buches, die auf eine von der landlaeufigen Septuaginta unab- 
haengige Uebersetgung des Buches Ruth ins Griechische gurueck- 
geht’’ (ib. 63). 

Weare thus building upon the foundation laid out by Augustin 
that these Old Latin texts go back to respective Greek texts, 
and reflect only indirectly a Hebrew text. Can we prove the 
correctness of Augustin’s statement from the very Latin texts 
themselves? Inner evidence deserves more credence than mere 
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tradition handed down by early authors, as we could see in our 
analysis of Origen’s work on the fifth column of the Hexapla. 

Variant readings, which do or do not coincide with MT, are 
not conclusive at all. For such variants might just as well be 
explained as having their origin in a corresponding Greek pro- 
totype of the Latin text, as in a basic Hebrew text; since they 
lend themselves to a retroversion into both languages, it could 
be argued either way. ‘Ich glaube nun, dass dies Problem auf 
Grund solcher Stellen zu loesen ist, die in ihrem Zusammen- 
hange sinnlos sind, aber durch Vornahme einer kleinen Korrek- 
tur verstaendlich werden” (MGW/J, 1937, 64). As long as we 
have to go back to the Hebrew text in order to explain such a 
mistake, we shall consider this Hebrew text to be the direct 
original of the translation in question. But in case the Hebrew 
phrase could by no errors in its pronunciation or etymology 
lead to the confusion in the Latin text, while the equivalent 
Greek phrase could, we shall see herein a proof of the dependence 
of the Latin text upon this Greek text as its basic original. In 
my article in MGWJ I demonstrated this by referring to 
Ruth 3 10: ‘“‘ut inires post tubenes steht in offenem Widerspruch 
zu 221: cum puellis meis adiunge te: ib. 22: quod existi cum puellis 
eius; und ib. 23: et adiunxisti te cum puellis booz. Was Boaz also 
in 310 im Sinne hatte, war: me inires post iubenes. Der Fehler 
erklaert sich aus einer griechischen Vorlage, in der in der Phrase: 
TOU wn Topevdnvat ce das wn ausgefallen war. Das verbleibende 
Tov jwopevdnvat oe musste Lat. durch ut inires wiedergeben”’ 
(ib. 64). 

A few more examples will make this point clearer: In Ruth 
12 this Latin text reads: et nomina erat duobus filiis eius; the 
subject is a meutrum pluralis, the predicate a singular. This is 
a grammatical rule in Greek syntax only, not in Latin; con- 
sequently, the translator must have had: xat ovouara nv before 
him, and imitated this original exactly (cf. similar cases in the 
Aramaic Bible Version, ZA W, 1927, 279, paragraph XXI). In 
Ruth 111 we read: redite filie mee ut quid uenistis mecum. The 
corresponding Hebrew text has *»y mabn mob: future tense. For 
this speech was delivered before Naomi set out to return to 
Bethlehem in Judaea, and was meant to prevent her daughters- 
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in-law from joining her. Her advice was accepted by Orfa; cf. 
verse 14: et osculata est orfa socrum suam et habit; but Ruth 
stood firm in her decision to follow her mother-in-law; cf. verse 
16: ne obuiaberis mici ut relinquam te, ut revertar depost te. Both 
women were thus advised in verse 11, from now on to part from 
their mother-in-law; the perfect tense of uwenistis is, therefore, 
an apparent mistake for the corresponding future-form. By 
referring to a Greek original, the explanation is quite simple: 
wva Te mopeveode was misunderstood in wa Te eropeverve. 

Thus inner criteria, as offered by this Latin text itself, sub- 
stantiate the correctness of Augustin’s assertion to the effect 
that the Vetus Latina is based upon Greek originals. Here the 
question arises: what textual type did these Greek originals 
represent? The Vetus Latina is said to originate in the second 
century C.E., this means about the time of Origen; consequently, 
the translators had the LXX before them in a twofold form: as 
the obelus and the asterisk types. Which of them was taken as 
the basis for their work? This problem is of importance from 
many points of view: if preference was consistently given by 
the translators to one and the same Greek type, it may be taken 
as an indication of its wider circulation and higher authority. 
In addition: by establishing relation of an interdependence 
between a Greek type and the Vetus Latina, we might here- 
after utilize this Latin translation as a text witness for that 
Greek type upon which it is based. 

Our procedure in such a case, based upon a comparison of two 
texts, is outlined in chapter XV. We need two parallel Latin 
texts and corresponding evidence from Origen in order to deal 
with this problem. Ernest Ranke published under the title 
Par Palimpsestorum Wirceburgensium (Vienna, 1871) fragments 
of original manuscripts containing Vetus Latina texts, for con- 
siderable portions of which he could bring in a parallel column 
another Old Latin version, referred to as ‘‘apud Augustinum, 
Hieronymum aliosve obvia.” Jerome’s ‘“‘Vulgata_ nova,” 
which Ranke publishes in a third column, does not interest us, 
since it is based on the Hebrew text. We thus have quite a num- 
ber of chapters of various Biblical books in two Old Latin trans- 
lations. A mere cursory examination reveals the existence of 
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many variants between them. Do these variants represent two 
Latin possibilities of rendering one and the same Greek text 
into Latin (e. g. synonyms, stylistic polish), or do they reflect 
two corresponding Greek texts? Here, too, a seemingly hopeless 
confusion will furnish us with the clue. 

Hos 419 mmx mo “x: the Vetus Latina according to the 
Wuerzburg fragment reads: haec conuersio spiritus tu es, thus 
reading or interpreting AMS as MHS tu es (we purposely refer 
first to the Hebrew text as prototype as long as feasible). But 
the translation in the parallel column has: turbo spiritus sibilabit 
(Ranke, 249). Here the Hebrew word mms is of no use; for the 
way from mmx to pw or 303 is too long! Fortunately, we possess 
this passage in quotations from both types of the Hexaplaric 
LXX: cf. the preceding chapter sub V. Latin tu es could never 
be confused into sibilabit; but Greek ov e& into ovptet could. 
Thus, al ex and the second Old Latin text share this mistake, 
which could originate only in Greek. We may, therefore, say: 
both the obelus and the asterisk types of the LXX were used 
as basic texts for retroversion into Latin, the so-called Vetus 


Latina; and a minute comparison of a given Old Latin text 
with the extant Greek material of the two LXX types is required, 
before we assign this Old Latin text to one type or the other. 

We shall demonstrate this first on the book of Ruth in the 
Old Latin version: 


a. Readings both under O’ and under alia exemplaria. 

11: Dw m3: O’: ev Tw Kpivery (=B); al ex: Ev Tats nuEpats TOU 
Kptvery =in diebus iudicis. 

15: men mtd» wo: O’: aro Tov avdpos aurns kat amo Tw 
dvo vuwy avtns (=B); al ex: aro twy dvo viwy auTys Kat 
amo Tov avdpos avrns =a duobus filiis suis et a uiro suo. 

3 15:72 INNM 7a uN: O’: Kae exparnoev avto (=B); al ex: kat 
KpaTnoov avTo Kat expatynoev avTo=et tene eam et tenuit 
illam. 

3 16: "na MX °D TwONM: O': 7 be ecrev auTn Duyatep (=B); al ex: 
n Se eve Te eore Yuyarep =et dixit quid est filia. 

316: m9 sam: O': kat ecrev autn (=B); al ex: xae amnyyedev 
auTn =et indicabit ei. 
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b. Readings sub asterisco. 


11: y22 "22%: O': Kat or XX Svo <.vioe avrov =et duo filii eius; cf. B: 
KQL Ot ULOL aUTOU. 

1 22: may mnd> : O': n vumgn auTns XX wer avTns < =nurus eius cum — 
ea; cf. B: 7 vuugn avrns. 

2 23: oN xpi: O': kat XX Tov Vepiouov < Twv Tupwv =et mes- 
sem frumentariam; cf. B: kat Twv Tupwv. 

3 7:nw tya bow: O': Kae egarye Boot > Kau eve X = et mandu- 
cabit booz et bibit; cf. B: at epayev Boos. 

3 7:29vm: O’: Vacat. (missing in B, too) ; al ex: 3X Kat exouundy X 
=et dormibit. 


We thus see that this Old Latin text belongs to the asterisk 
type; the agreement between the Hexaplaric asterisk type and 
this Old Latin version of Ruth includes: the actual amount of 
text (which on the other hand is missing in the obelus type), the 
choice of words, the word-order and the transliteration of Heb- 
rew; on this last item (Boof — booz, as against Boos in B), cf. 
TRL, paragraph XXIII under t. By way of retroversion of this 


Latin text into Greek (MGW/J, 1937, 55 seq.) I restored the 
asterisk type of the LXX on Ruth, which together with B, 
representing the obelus type, make a complete Hexaplaric book 
of Ruth in Greek. 

We shall now examine the two forms of Old Latin Bible 
translation as published in Ranke’s book, with Field’s Hexapla 
at hand, in order to note any interconnection. In parenthesis I 
indicate the page in Ranke, so as to make easy the locating of 
the passages. The first quotation in Latin refers to the Wuerz- 
burg fragment; the second to the parallel source, according to 
Ranke. 


a. Hexaplaric readings both under O’ and al ex 
traceable in the Vetus Latina. 


(p. 181): Ex 3319: mim ova: nomine meo dms=O’: To ovopate 
pov * Kuptos; nomine Domini=al ex: Tw ovowate Kuptov. 

(p. 207) Lev 5 19: ows’ ov: negligentia =O’: wAnupedeta; delicto 
delictum =al ex: wAnupedAera tANUMEANCL. 
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(p. 241) Hos 12: yea: in osee=O’: ev wone; ad osee=al ex: 
TpOs wWone. 

(p. 253) Hos 6 4: 99 mwyx m0: quid tibi faciam =O’ : rt oot townow; 
quid faciam tibi=al ex: Te Tornow oot. 

(p. 253) Hos 66: nar xb): quam sacrificium =O’: 9 dvotay; et non 
sacrificium =al ex: kat ov dvarar. 

(p. 321) Thr 323: onpad owin: et noua in matutinum=O’: 
Kawa €ls Tas 7pweas; renovabit illas sicut lux matutina = 
al ex: avaxatyigov avTous ws optpov mpwtpov. 

(p. 335) Ezek 3427: oby mun nx: torquam eorum =O’: tov {uyov 
avTwy; furcas iugi eorum=al ex: Tous kNatous Tov fuyou 
auTwr. 

On the reading: tov {vyov tov kXatov avtwv, which Field also 
lists under al ex, cf. G on Ex 32: ev mupt gAoyos, quoted in Acts 
7 30 as: €v pAoye Tupos; also G on Jer 186: 0 mos Tov KEepa- 
Mews, quoted in Rom 9 21, as: 0 Kepapeus Tov mndov. 


b. Readings sub asterisco, traceable with and 
without the asteriscized words. 

(p. 258) Is 29 7: nbv*-> :—-nocte =O’:  vuxtos *. 

(p. 261) Is 29 13: rpa:—; cf. O’: Vacabat; ore suo= XX ev Tw 
oTou“arte auTou ~*. 

(p. 296) Jer 22 28: 1y1n NIn:—; ipse et semen eius=O’: 3% avros 
Kat TO OTEpya auTou ~*. 

(p. 325) Ezek 24 9: nom Vy "N:—; cf. O’: Vacat.; vae civitas 
sanguinum = X ovat ToNts Twv atpatwr X. 

(p. 332) Ezek 34 16: mown ne :—; cf. O’: Vacat.; et quod pingue 
est = XX Kae To Tov X. 

These observations may, therefore, lead to a conclusion that 
the Wuerzburg fragment of the Vetus Latina is closely related 
to the obelus type, while the other evidence for the Vetus Latina 
is in a similar way dependant on the asterisk type of the LXX. 
Thus we do not exclude the possibility that either text might 
at certain passages offer readings which reverse this relation- 
ship; for we already noticed that all the texts we had to deal 
with present themselves as belonging to an already mixed type. 
A few examples will show that the same is the case with the two 
Vetus Latina texts under examination: 
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(p. 177) Ex 32 24: 25wm: et misi illud =O’: xa eppupa > avra; 
et misi. 

(p. 183) Ex 347: on: et facies misericordiam =al ex: kat Towwv 
€Xeos ; et misericordiam =O’: Kat €Xeos. 

(p. 293) Jer 22 14: toNT:—; cf. O’: Vacat;—; but cf. 0 Aeywr X. 

(p. 302) Jer 23 22: yam oD710:—; —; but cf. % ex rns odou avTwr 
TNS Tovnpas Kat X. 


The difficulty which I experienced in trying to find these few 
instances to prove the mixed type of these two Latin texts, may 
also be taken as an indication that their basic character as 
representing the obelus and asterisk types, respectively, is still 
by far predominant. 

We have thus succeeded in proving the existence of the two 
Hexaplaric LXX types also as coherent Bible texts, represented 
both in the Greek originals and in their Latin translations. 
The textual evidence for each one of these types as far as we 
could now trace them are: 


1. The obelus type: Hexaplaric quotations under O’ and sub 
obelo; Codex B of the LXX; Cyril of Alexandria on the Minor 
Prophets, the Vetus Latina according to the Wuerzburg fragment. 


.2. The asterisk type: Hexaplaric quotations under al ex and 
sub asterisco; Codex A of the LXX (to a certain extent only!); 
Theodoret of Kyros on the Minor Prophets; the book of Ruth 
according to the Vetus Latina, and one tradition within the 
Vetus Latina generally. 


E. CONCLUSIONS 
XVII. THe NT AND THE Two LXX Types. 


The starting point of our investigation was the stressing of 
the apparent incongruities between certain OT passages as 
quoted in the NT and the way they are worded at their res- 
pective places within the OT itself. These discrepancies resulted 
from a comparison of both, OT and NT according to one and 
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the same manuscript, Codex B. Our presupposition here was 
that since this manuscript combines both Testaments into one 
complete Bible, we should be able to verify easily text-quota- 
tions from the OT in the NT, just as cross-references in one 
volume must refer to passages actually to be found there. But 
in the course of our re-examination of the ancient sources for 
our knowledge of the OT in Greek, we realized that there is no 
basis for the theory of Lagarde of an Archetypal LXX, implying 
that the OT in Greek was originally known and published in a 
single uniform type which only later developed into different 
recensions. On the contrary, we saw that as late as in the days 
of Origen two different translations of the OT into Greek were 
known as LXX. In combining their variant readings in the 
fifth column of his Hexapla he indicated the source, from which 
these variants came, by marking them with an obelus or asterisk, 
respectively. But the very fact that he incorporated these read- 
ings in the fifth column proves that he considered the two 
translations as genuine LXX. 

We said that as late as the days of Origen the LX X was so to 
say the common denominator for two translations. This means 
that we have evidence to prove the existence of these trans- 
lations at a period prior to that of Origen. To be exact, we have 
to limit ourselves to proving the existence of the asterisk type 
only (the obelus type was well represented throughout the 
centuries in codex B; cf. XIV towards the end); this translation 
must have been withdrawn from circulation not long after 
Origen and was then forgotten. We shall do this on the basis of 
the OT quotations in the NT, which differ from the text offered 
in Codex B. The number of all these passages combined repre- 
sents merely a fraction of the total references to the OT as found 
in the NT, since their vast majority fully agree with Codex B. 
This in itself is a proof that the LXX type of Codex B, which 
as we said before is the obelus type, originates in a pre-Origenian 
period, since the authors of the NT quoted from it. But our 
concern here is only the asterisk type, the former existence of 
which has to be proven from the NT. 
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1. OT quotations in the NT identical with 
readings under al ex. 


Rom 9 17: ets avro rou e&nyerpa o¢ omws evderEwuat ev Gor TH 
Suvapev pou; cf. Ex 916: n> ne: O': Thy wx 
pov; al ex: tnv duvapey pov. 

Rom 114: xareXerrov eyavTw erraxtoxidcovs avdpas otrives 
ovk exapwav yovu tm Baad; cf. 1 Kg 1918: 
wo xd: O': ovx wxdAacay yoru; al ex: ovx exayav yovu. 

Rom 9 33: wou Tidyue ev orwy AWov mpooKou“paTos Kat TeTpay 
oxavdadov Kat O FLOTEVWY ET AUTW OV 
katacxuvdnoerat; cf. Is 28 16: poxon: O': Kat o TicTEVWY; 
al ex: Kal O TLOTEVWY ET AUTW. 

Luke 34,5: gwvn BowvTos...xat eorar Ta oKOALA «Ss 
evtderay kat ac Tpaxerar evs odous Aas; cf. Is 404: 
apyn: O’: + mavraX ta oxowa; mypad: O': es media; 
al ex: ets odous devas. 


Here the close affinity between the NT and the asterisk type 
of the OT becomes even more obvious by the fact that the obelus 
reading + mavra < is not included in this lengthy quotations; 
cf. similarly Matth 12 17, 18: Wov o mats wou ...0 ayamnros pou, 
compared with Is 421: * na... ay 17: O’: + caxwB X< o rats 
pov... =~ topand< o exXexTos pov. Here, too, the two words 
sub obelo ~ vaxwB < and ~ topand X are not contained in the 
NT quotation; cf. on the importance of this variant reading 
above III a 4. 

Rom 3 10, 16, 17: ovK eoTuv Suxatos .. . cUVTPLULA KaL TAAQLTWpPLA 
€v Tals Od0LS GUTWY KaL OCdoY EL_pNYnSs OVK EYVwWoOaY 
cf. Is 59 s:1y7? Nb: O': ovk ovdacr; al ex: ovk eyvwoar. 

Matth 9 13 and 12 7:eAXeos Vedkw Kat ov Buarar; cf. Hos 
66: mardi: O': » Buovay; al ex: kat ov varav. See the 
discussion of this passage above III c. 

Hebr 126: ov yap ayama xuptos tmatdevet; cf. Prov 312: 
roy: O’: eXeyxet; al ex: mavdever. 


Perhaps not quite as convincing as these passages, but still 
not less important for the establishing of a chronology of the 
texts involved, is: 
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Matth 2631: trarakw rov mrotpeva kat btackop- 
wricdynoovrat ta mpoBara ns rors; cf. 
Zech 137: jxxm PM Ayn nx qT: O': warakare tous rot- 
pevas Kat exowacare ta mpoBara; al ex: raratoy tov 
moweva, kat Stacxopmicdnoovrat ta mpoBara. The agree- 
ment between Matthew and al ex in the choice of the verb 
dvacxopmicdnoovrat (as against exomacare of O’) suggests 
an interdependence of these two texts. 


2. NT quotations from the Minor Prophets 
identical with Theodoret’s readings. 


Matth 913 and 127: eXeos PeAXw kate ov Bvctaprp; 
cf. Hos 6 6 according to Th (p. 1584 C) : xat ov Pvorar, while 
Cy (p. 165 D) has: 7 #vovay. On the variant Th: eXeov — 
Cy: eXeos cf. JBL, 1935, 86, paragraph VIII. 

Luke 2330: rore aptovrat Neyetv ToLs Opeoiy TEGETE EY NAS KaL 
tots Bouvots kaduare nuas; cf. Hos 108 according to Th 
(p. 1608 A/B); in Cy (p. 248 C) the word-order is changed. 


Acts 2 18: Kawye emt Tous dovdous pou Kat ert Tas Sovdas pou; cf. 
Joel 3 2 in Th (p. 1653 A), while in Cy (p. 376 C) the second 
pov is missing. 

Heb 10 38: 0 d¢€ duxauos pou ex miarews (noerar; cf. Hab 2 4 accord- 
ing to Th (p. 1820 B); in Cy (p. 869 D) pov is missing. 
John 1937: opovrat evs ov e€exevrnoar; cf. Zech 12 10 in Th (p. 
1945 A); Cy (p. 221-3) offers here: ert BAevovrat...KaTwpxn- 

gavto. See the discussion of this passage above III a 5. 


In these five instances the quotations of the NT are the actual 
textual readings of Theodoret. This is in keeping with our 
statement at the end of XV that Theodoret’s text belongs 
basically to the asterisk type. Of course we do not assume that 
the text preserved these characteristics throughout; the follow- 
ing example (I could find no more) will show a confusion of the 
readings, suggestive of an already mixed type of these texts: 


Acts 219: kat dwow TepaTa ev TW OVpavW avw KaL oOnpeELa ETL 
Tns yns Katw; cf. Joel 33 in Cy (p. 381 C); in Th (p. 1653 
C) the words avw, onuera and kaTw are missing. 
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3. OT quotations in the NT and the Vetus Latina. 


Matth 15 7, s and similarly Mark 7 6: 0 Aaos ovros Tos XEtAeEot 
pe Tia; cf. Is 29 13 according to B: o Naos ouTos...€v Tots 
XEtAEow avTwY Tiyuwow pe. The main difference lies in the 
treatment of the collective noun Aaos as a singular (Tia in 
the NT passages), or as a plural (Tywworv in B, corresponding 
to MT *n725). The same difference is reflected in the two 
Old Latin translations of this verse in Is; cf. Ranke, p. 261: 
honorant me (pl.) — glorificat me (sing.). 


Phil 210, 11: wa ev TW OvomaTt LnGOU Tay youu Kap Wn... Kat Taca 
yAwooa eEopodoynoerat. These phrases are borrowed from 
Is 45 23, a passage which reads in B: or euor kaye trav 
yovu Kat ouertar Taca,yAwooa. These two readings e£ouodo- 
ynoerat and owerrat are combined into a doublet in one 
tradition within the Vetus Latina; cf. Ranke, p. 265: et 
iurauit omnis lingua (=B)—et iurabit et confitebitur 
omnis lingua (=B and NT). 

Matth 913, 127: eXeos PeAw kar ov Buorav; cf. Hos 66 in B: 
€Xeos PeAw 1 Pvorav. Similarly Ranke, p. 253: misericordiam 
uolo quam sacrificium (=B) — misericordiam volo et non 
sacrificium (= NT). 


In these three instances we are fortunate to have parallel 
evidence from two Old Latin translations; the fact in itself that 
they reflect a Greek Bible text according to the NT and the 
LXX, respectively, proves them to be independent translations, 
without any inner interdependence. 


I Cor 5 13: e€apare Tov rovnpov e& Yuwy avTwy is obviously a quo- 
tation from Dt 17 7; cf. B: e£apets rov rovnpov e& vpwviauTwr. 
The plural form of the verb e€apare (NT) is evidenced by: 
auferetis malignum ex uobis ipsis (Ulysse Robert, Hepta- 
teucht Versio Latina Antiquissima, Lyon 1900, 13). 

Acts 7 30: wotn auTw...ayyedos Kuptlou €v PAOYL TVPOS; 
this narrative is based upon Ex 3 2, which reads in B: wod'y 
de avTw ayyedos Kuptov €v tupt grovyos. The word- 
order and construction of this verse according to the NT 
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are corroborated in the Old Latin translation: paruit autem 
ei angelus domini im flamma ignis (Ulysse Robert, Penta- 
teuchi Versio Latina Antiquissima, Paris 1881, 167). 


In chapter V we stated that the aim of this study was to 
identify the ‘‘Bible of the Apostles”; cf. our definition of this 
term there. Summing up the results of our discussion in this 
chapter we may now say that the “Bible of the Apostles” is 
identical with the asterisk type of the Hexaplaric LXX, which thus 
antedates by centuries the days of Origen. 


XVIII. Tae Frnar REDACTION OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 


In the MT of the Hebrew Bible the history of the Kingdom 
of Judah and the House of David is narrated twice: in the 
Former Prophets (from 1 Sam 31 on) and in Chronicles (from 
1 Chron 10 on). We entirely disregard here those paraphrases 
and other additions of the respective redactors; they are meant 
to form the “prophetic” background for the narrative of historic 
events, and reflect in their language and ideology the relatively 
late period of the compilers of these books. We must concern 
ourselves solely with the approximately 470 verses of strictly 
historic character, which we would call the Annales, and which 
are included in almost the identical wording in these two sources. 
With the slight differences, which show that they are two recen- 
sions of one original, and which are either differences in dialect 
(cf. TRL, paragraph X XXIII) — including differences in the 
vocabulary, morphology and syntax — or merely the result of 
scribal errors, I have dealt exhaustively in HPT, by grouping 
and classifying them together with related source-material. 
Here I should like to take up another aspect of this problem. 
Since these Annales are common to both historic sources (the 
Former Prophets and Chronicles), can we still trace any indica- 
tion of the period when the one recension was finally assigned 
to the Former Prophets, while the other was incorporated in 
Chronicles? In other words: can we fix an approximate date 
for the final redaction of these Biblical books? Here, too, 
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Origen’s Hexapla proves very helpful, as the following items 
will demonstrate. I derive the material from quotations of 
passages of the Former Prophets which have their parallel in 
Chronicles, and vice versa; while quoting ome historic book, 
Origen’s quotation reflects not the recension of this book, but 
that of the other book. This clearly points to the fact that at 
the time when Origen’s sources, the asterisk and the obelus 
texts, were composed, a time which may of course have been 
considerably earlier than his own, the two recensions of the 
Annales were not yet finally assigned to the respective Biblical 
book; the final redaction of these books must have taken place 
at a later period. 


A. O’ REFLECTS THE PARALLEL TEXT INSTEAD OF MT. 
I. O’ offers a translation of the variant Parallel Text. 


§ 1. NO EVIDENCE IS PRESERVED OF A 
TRANSLATION OF MT. 


a. O' on the Former Prophets. 


Sam 106: 1112: O’: o Aaos david. The translator had before 
him 1 Chron 196: °}J OY, which he read: 7°17 OY. This 
difference in the pronunciation is explained by the fact 
that the Hebrew Bible at that early period consisted of 
consonants only, without vowel signs, cf. TRL, paragraph 
XV. 

2 Sam 523: oman bx aon: O': amogrpegou ar avrwv. Cf. 1 
Chron 14 14: o-byn aon. 

2 Sam 813: ym ond: O': avAapxar noav. Cf. 1 Chron 1817: 
qbon > onwean. 


b. O' on Chronicles. 


1 Chron 111: 1sap: O': cae nAde. Cf. 2 Sam 51: 183%. 

1 Chron 17 5: bax bs Saxo: O': ev oxnvn. Cf. 2 Sam 76: dra. 
For an explanation of the Hebrew variant see HPT § 12. 

1 Chron 17 5: ]>won1: O': kat ev Kadvumart. Cf. 2 Sam 76: }DW021; 
see also HPT, § 12. 
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1 Chron 176: yaw: O’: guAnv. Cf. 2 Sam 77: wav. See also 
HPT, §13. Similarly cf. Micah 4 14: vv, which appears 
in Cyril of Alexandria’s commentary as guAas, and which in 
turn was misunderstood by codex B for ruAas (JBL, 1935, 
81). 

1 Chron 21 20:4xbo7 ns. O’ rov BaordXea. Cf. 2 Sam 24 20: 7907 me. 
See also HPT, § 38 a, especially the instance from 2 Sam 
111— 1 Chron 201. 


§ 2. UNDER AL EX MT IS GIVEN. 
a. O' on the Former Prophets. 


2 Sam 6 11:12 53 nw O78 Jay nN: O': odov Tov orxov aBeddapa 
KQl TavTa Ta avTov; al ex: Tov aBeddapa Kat odov Tov oLKoV 
avtov. On O’ cf. 1 Chron 134:15 sw 52 nm O78 Tay m3 ORE. 
Thus, oAov remains without a corresponding equivalent in 
the Hebrew text. Whether the translator really had 55> nx 
ma before him, or whether oAov was merely inserted under 
the influence of the following wavra, remains in doubt. 
On odos as equivalent to b> cf. Dt 6 22: 1a b531: O': Kae 
ev X odw < Tw OLKW aUTOV. 

2 Sam 7 21: 47297 Naya: O': kat 61a Tov dovAov gov; al ex: dra 
tov Aoyov gov. On O’ cf. 1 Chron 17 19: Fray “nays. 

1 Kg 10 29: onxnn maD70: O': €& auyuTTov apya; al ex: appara 
e£ avyuttov. On O’ cf. 2 Chron 1 17: 729790 o¥DD; see also 
HPT, §121, 10. The difference in the interpretation of 
7299 as a singular or plural reflects-.a similar divergent 
conception of collective nouns in the Hebrew text, cf. 
HPT, §$91. 


b. O’ on Chronicles. 


1 Chron 101: pm: O': Kae epuyov; al ex: kat epuyev. On O’ cf. 
1 Sam 311: 103; see also HPT, § 92 and note 313 there. 

1 Chron 114: 5sw $2) 77: O’: o BaotXevs Kat avdpes avrou; al 
ex: 0 Baowdevs david kar ras wopanr. On O’ cf. 2 Sam Se: 
yor) 7907; al ex reflect a combination of both reports: q9a7// 
v1; cf. similar cases of doublets under c. 
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1 Chron 115: 775 ma °ae~ oN: O': exrav Tw david; al ex: 
evtav d€ ov KaTouxouvtTes Thv enBovs Tw david. On O’ cf. 2 
Sam 56: 715 oN"; see also HPT, § 122 a. 

1 Chron 11 23: 779: O’: oparov; al ex: evunxyn. On O’ cf. 2 Sam 
23 21: NW: see also HPT, § 21. 

1 Chron 147: yrbyan: O’: kat edcade; al ex: ka Baadtada. On 
O’ cf. 2 Sam 516: yr. 

1 Chron 17 14: wentpym: O': Kat TigTwWow avToV; al ex: Kat 
oTnow avtov. On O’ cf. 2 Sam 7 16: }oRn. 

1 Chron 17 21:49: O': wénynoev autor; al ex: exopevtn. On O’ 
cf. 2 Sam 723: 1957, read as 1994; on the change in the 
pronunciation involved cf. above in § 1 a the instance from 
2 Sam 106. 

2 Chron 13 2: won: O': waaxa; al ex: utxara. On O’ cf. 1 Kg 
15 2: mDyD. 

2 Chron 1516: Jhon Non oN: O': tTyv wNTEpa avTou; al ex: THY 
bnrepa aca Tov Bacivews. On O’ cf. 1 Kg 1513: 10K. 


c. Doublets. 


2 Sam 62: mbynb: O': ev avaBace // Tov avayayev. The first 
translation corresponds to 1 Chron 13 6: m?ya, interpreted 
as mm >ya, cf. HPT, note 441; tov avayayev =MT. 

2 Chron 5 9:71987 yD: O': ex TwY ayuwr; al ex: aro Tns KtBwTov // 
ex Twv aywwv. On O’ cf. 1 Kg 88: wtpn jp; al ex combines 
this reading with MT; cf. above in b the instance from 1 
Chron 11 4. 


II. O’ omits words and phrases of MT, which 
are not included in the Parallel Text. 


§ 3. Sub asterisco MT is given. 


2 Sam 814: ovay) ow: O’: Vacat. X ednxev eotndwpevous <. 
Cf. 1 Chron 18 13. 

1 Kg 12 16: 1297: O’: & Aoyov X. Cf. 2 Chron 10 16; for an expla- 
nation of the Hebrew insertion see HPT, § 124 a1. 

1 Kg 14 31: mapyn my) wx om: O': Vacat. XX Kat ovoua THs UNTpOS 
aurov vaayua 7 appavris X. Cf. 2 Chron 12 16. 
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1 Kg 224: bxiw 750 bs: O’: Vacat. % apos Baothea topand ~. 
Cf. 2 Chron 183. 

1 Kg 22 15: vox: O’: X% mpos avrov X. Cf. 2 Chron 18 14; see also 
HPT, §117c. 

2 Kg 819: 1b: O’: % avtw X. Cf. 2 Chron 217; see also HPT, 
$117. 

2 Kg 829: prom: O': XX ot cvpor X. Cf. 2 Chron 22 6; see also 
HPT, §122a. 

2 Kg 1117: oyna par qbon par (2°): O': & Kat avapeoor Tov Baat- 
ews Kat avapegor Tov Aaov X<. Cf. 2 Chron 23 16. The Hebrew 
text of this Kg-passage offers an obvious doublet. Further 
instances for identifying Hebrew doublets by means of 
asterisk quotations in Origen, cf. 2 Sam 63-4: map RON 
mMyaia Wwe atyvas; Dt 17 5: 7wen ne ww... wy we; 1 Kg 25: 
mondo vot yn odwa; ib. 413: tydia awe aw ja pw mn; 
ib. 5 4: 37am Tay °Dbp S22 ary ty monn. The O’-translations 
of these passages are quoted sub asterisco in Field’s Hexapla. 

2 Kg 15 34: mwy (2°): O': & emounoev X. Cf. 2 Chron 27 2. 


§ 4. Under al ex MT is given. 


1 Sam 31 1: yds: O': Vacat. al ex: wept avrov. On O’ cf. 1 Chron 
10 11. 

1 Kg 1215: mr 727: O’: eXaAngoer; al ex: eXadyoev kuptos. On O’ 
cf. 2 Chron 1015. 

1 Chron 13 14: waa: O’: Vacat. al ex: €v Tw o1xw avTov. On O’ 
cf. 2 Sam 6 11. 

1 Chron 1314: o7% ay ma ne: O': aBeddapa; al ex: Tov orxov 
aBeddapa. On O’ cf. 2 Sam 611. 


B. O’ TRANSLATES MT, BUT AL EX THE PARALLEL TEXT. 


a. O' on the Former Prophets. 


2 Sam 5 21: pws: O': kat ov avdpes ot wer avtou; al ex: Kat ov 
avdpes avTov. Kau eve KaTaKavoat avTous ev Tupt. On al ex 
cf. 1 Chron 14 12: 82 3D IY") TIT DON; on the difference 
between the passive construction of the Hebrew verb in 
Chron and its active form in al ex, cf. HPT, § 61a a. 
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2 Sam 10 8: yen nnp: O’: rapa tn Supa Tys TUANs; al ex: Tapa 
Tov TuAWVa THS Toews. On al ex cf. 1 Chron 19 9: ym mne. 

2 Sam 12 31: ow: O': Kae ednxev; al ex: kar dterpicev. On al 
ex cf. 1 Chron 203: Ww; see also HPT, § 19. 


2 Sam 23 13: yxp bx: O': es kagwy; al ex: es THY TeTpav. On 
al ex cf. 1 Chron 1115. The rendering ets seems to reflect 
a Hebrew preposition 5x; on the interchangeability of by 
and bx in Hebrew, cf. HPT, § 120. O’ transliterates the 
1 in Yxp with N (in xaowyv), cf. HPT, § 19. 
2 Sam 2410: "Mwy ws: O': o erounoa; al ex: ToLnoas TO pnua 
tovto. On al ex cf. 1 Chron 21 8: 77 7277 AR CNW WR. 
- 2 Sam 2417: *mmym °omm *nxwn DIN: O': eyw exe nduxnoa; al ex: 
€YW NMApTHKa Kal EW Ely O TOLmNY ExaxoToLnoa. On al ex 
cf. 1 Chron 2117: NY YW), translated as: *NYW AYN, 
with dittography of the 7, cf. HPT, § 358. As to the 
difference in the pronunciation of the word in question, cf. 
our remark on 2 Sam 106 above in § 1 a. On the difficulty 
of the Greek construction under O’: e:uu with a verb in the 
aorist tense (yduxnoa), cf. X, § 5 d, and the cross-references 
marked there. 


b. O' on Chronicles. 


1 Chron 10 11: ays: war: O': ot Karouxouvtes yadaad; al ex: ot 
KaTouxouvtes caBis Tys yadaad. On al ex cf. 1 Sam 31 11: 
syd) wa aw’. Under O’ the Hebrew wz is obviously trans- 
lated as aw’ or "aw, cf. HPT, §91. On metathesis in the 
Hebrew Bible see HPT, § 36. 


1 Chron 1113: ony: O': xpudwy; al ex: gaxov. On al ex cf. 
2 Sam 2311: owty. The interrelation between these two 
Hebrew readings is explained in HPT, § 36 8. 

1 Chron 136: ow: O': ovoua avrou; al ex: ovoua avtou exer. On 
al ex cf. 2 Sam 62: OW OW, read here as: OW OW. As to the 
change in the pronunciation, cf. our remark on 2 Sam 106 
above §1a. 
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1 Chron 182: yim: O': kat noav; al ex: xac eyerndn. On the 
singular in al ex cf. 2 Sam 82: mm. For the difference in 
the gender of these Hebrew verbal forms, see HPT, § 88 y. 

2 Chron 69:3: O’: ort; al ex: aX 9. On al ex cf. 1 Kg 819: 
ox °D; see also HPT, §124b3. 

2 Chron 7 7: wabna nm: O': kat Ta oreata; al ex: Kat Ta oTEaTA 
Twv epnvikwv. On al ex cf. 1 Kg 8 6: oben adn nm. 

2 Chron 132: myai yo Sees na: O': dvyarnp ovpindr aro yaBawv; 
ai ex Suyarnp aBeooadwy. On al ex cf. 1 Kg 15 2: mbwar na. 
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INDEX OF PASSAGES FROM THE OT AND NT WHICH ARE 
QUOTED HERE IN GREEK OR LATIN: 


Genesis 4423 224 1426 212 28 30 

453 232. 154 228,250 322 

a Po 46s 212 1s 212 33 
9 253 21 212 is 254 34 

36 251 47 5 214 25 252 29 28 
wu 251 4816 253 230 42 


48s 242 
1s 252 49 6 254 10 221 30 8 


7 254 236 10 
Gu aa 50 5 221 7 246 32 2 
isu 235,251 * 719 14 254 33 2 


253 5 


13 254 
16 6 254 Exodus 217 . 


9 254 19 253 a a 
18 1 236 19 252 
253 34 7 
10 251 26 219 2 
230 11 243 
254 15 
229, 250 282 35 6 253 
254 4 221 240 = 
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252 241 ss 
251 67 254 228,250 Leviticus 
251 13 239 256 232 
250 1s 211 235 251 
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252 82 256 253 233 
254 5 242 255 276 
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247 252 225, 251 251 
252 252 242 224 
246 255 253 224 
246 219 228, 252 256 
246 231 253 256 
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254 199 253 225 
255 é 250 253 
251 221 256 192 243 
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241 
230 
247 
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Numbers 


1 44 
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Joshua 
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216 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Histoire d’Israel; 1, Des origines a l’exil, by G. Ricciotti, traduction francaise 
par Paul Auvray, Paris, Auguste Picard, 1939. 

By this French translation, based on the third edition of the original, 
the history of Israel by the learned canon of San Giovanni di Laterano is 
made available to a much wider circle of readers than could make use of 
the work in Italian. It is thus virtually a new book for many, and for that 
reason the present review will consider the merits of the book itself as well 
as the translation. The latter involves a number of changes. The bibliography 
has been adapted to the needs of French readers. (It is strange to note that 
in doing this the translator has referred repeatedly to “P. Dhorme’”’— he 
should certainly know that Dhorme is no longer a pére, and that his name is 
Edouard.) The maps in color which appeared in the Italian editions are 
replaced by line-maps, inserted in the text or between the chapters. The 
illustrations have been changed somewhat, and duplication of those used in 
Barrois’ L’archéologie biblique has been avoided. Even so the illustrations 
are abundant, though very small and not too well reproduced. The printing 
is well done, with very few typographical errors. The translation reads 
smoothly and is idiomatic. How faithfully it follows the original the reviewer 
cannot say, since he tried in vain to find a copy of the Italian work. 

As for the plan of the book itself, the account of Hebrew history is preceded 
by a series of very good summaries of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
history. This enables the author to refer back to these chapters instead of 
giving details later in the course of his main narrative, but the approach to 
the primary subject of the book is long delayed, and the value of such a 
procedure is questionable. The Biblical story is repeated rather fully, and 
this is done very skilfully, with incidental explanations where they are needed. 
For example, after saying that the story of Joseph is so perfect that to touch 
it is to profane it, the author nevertheless proceeds to retell it effectively, 


weaving in bits of explanation regarding Egyptian customs and the like. 
295 
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Only occasionally, as in the story of Jacob’s wrestling with God, does the 
tone become distinctly homiletical. The book is hardly of a popular character; 
it has about the degree of thoroughness that we should expect in this country 
in a textbook for undergraduates or theological students. 

The ground covered is far too great to allow exhaustive discussions of 
historical and critical questions. Perhaps this explains in part the frequency 
with which a noncommittal attitude appears. On the chronology of the fall 
of Jericho, for example, after presenting the views of those who put the 
event at about 1400 3.C. and those who put it at about 1200, the author 
concludes that at any rate it was somewhere about 1400-1200. Often such 
expressions as “‘it has sometimes been conjectured” are used, or several 
theories are stated without any indication of preference. The question of 
the historicity of the patriarchs is raised, the principal theories are stated, 
and the conclusion is that archaeology is gradually clearing up the problem 
and dissolving the mist which promotes theorizing. The discussion of Yahweh's 
meeting Moses and trying to kill him leads to the result, ‘In short, the epi- 
sode is far from being clear.” Regarding the conquest of Ai the author says 
that the account presents grave difficulties, arising from differences between 
the LXX and the MT as well as very improbable figures, but the outcome 
is clear. On the question whether David or Elhanan killed Goliath no clear 
conclusion is stated. The statement of the evidence and the hypotheses 
leaves an impression that it was Elhanan, yet the narrative goes ahead on 
the assumption that it was David. 

At least it cannot be said that critical and historical problems are ignored. 
Even though clear inferences are not drawn, the facts are stated. This is 
especially conspicuous with regard to the frequent doublets in the early 
traditions. The repetition at Gerar of what had happened to Sarah in Egypt 
evokes no comment, but when the same thing happens again in the story of 
Isaac, the author, while noting that the parallelism includes even the names 
of places and persons, holds that the relation between the traditions “escapes 
today any control which is unwilling to be purely arbitrary.” On the two 
stories of Jacob at Bethel he says that there is certainly some relation between 
them, but we cannot tell whether they deal with the same or analogous facts. 

Historical difficulties are often met by simply pointing out that the Biblical 
writer’s view of the event is clear. Rationalization of miracles in particular 
is avoided in this way. The difficulty of Sarah’s sex-appeal at the age of 
sixty-five is resolved by the remark that, like her late maternity, it is evidently 
meant to be regarded as a special divine gift. The prevalent rationalization 
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of the plagues in Egypt and the manna and quails are cited, but the author 
reminds us, quite rightly, that the Bible presents these phenomena as wonders. 
As to the sun and moon standing still for Joshua, the cryptic statement is 
made that exegetically we must take the record as literal, but scientifically 
all theories agree that there was no real astronomical abnormality. Sometimes 
a reader can hardly avoid the impression that the erudite author has his 
tongue in his cheek. Perhaps it is sound pedagogically, however, in dealing 
with very conservative people, to point out the undeniable facts and the 
alternative explanations, leaving readers to draw their own conclusions. 

Not that we are left wholly in the dark regarding the author’s own position 
on major problems of criticism. He is both a scholar and a loyal Roman 
Catholic. With regard to the school of Wellhausen in general he makes the 
decidedly pertinent observation that equally competent scholars using the 
same methods have reached different conclusions because of the different 
philosophical views with which they began. Agreeing on details, they can 
never come to an agreement on the foundations. All admit, he says, the use 
of sources in the Pentateuch: the question is the age and historical value of 
the sources. Wellhausen’s position has been attacked, especially by independ- 
ent scholars interested in archaeology, but criticism has not returned en 
masse to conservative views; it is at present going through a period of transi- 
tion and uncertainty. Ricciotti recognizes the use of oral tradition as well 
as documents. But Moses himself codified the laws and wrote Deuteronomy 
in the plains of Moab. Later glossing and redacting, including the omission 
of material which would solve many problems for us, are not denied. Folk- 
etymologies and errors in such matters as numbers are freely admitted. 

A crucial question at present regarding any book on OT history is the use 
made of archaeological evidence. An industrious effort to utilize such material 
is evident throughout the work before us. Astonishing gaps occur, however, 
and the translator has done little to bring the archaeological data up to date: 
though occasional footnotes show that at least he reads his Revue Biblique. 
Ras Shamrah is mentioned in a footnote apparently added by the translator. 
The Persian temple of Tell ed-Duweir and the artist’s reconstruction of the 
city in the Persian period appear in cuts, but the excavation itself barely 
gets into a footnote. The account of the last years of the kingdom of Judah, 
which is especially good, would have gained by some reference to the Lachish 
Letters. Some of the important material omitted is old enough to have been 
available for the Italian original. Only the pre-war excavation of Samaria is 
noted, and only nine levels are said to have been uncovered at Beisan. 
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The Babylonian and Assyrian sources are used to very good effect — this 
is one of the book’s strongest points. Egyptian materials also receive con- 
siderable attention. The Babylonian creation and flood stories are quoted 
in extenso. Comparison of these with the Biblical narratives leads to the 
conclusion that the latter come from the fund of tradition brought by the 
family of Terah from Ur, but that they have passed through a religious filter, 
whereas the Babylonian traditions were corrupted by polytheistic ideas. 

Special attention is given to topographical identifications, though again 
the most recent research is not always taken into account. Chronological 
problems are not neglected, and the impossibility of constructing a chrono- 
logical system on the Biblical data is fully recognized. Some recent Protes- 
tant writers might profit by Ricciotti’s treatment of this subject. 

Protestant and Jewish students and teachers, especially those unacquainted 
with Roman Catholic scholarship in this field, will find the book both interest- 
ing and rewarding at many points, though of course they will frequently 
disagree with the views stated. It is to be hoped that the war will not prevent 
the prompt appearance of the second volume. 


MILLAR BurRROWws 


The Hebrew Union College Annual, XII-XIII, Cincinnati, 1937-1938, pp. 839, 
and XIV, Cincinnati, 1939, pp. 623, $3.00 each. 


Nowhere else in the whole field of scholarly literature can so much valuable 
scholarly material be purchased for so low a price. With the 1500 pages of 
these two volumes the Annual has established itself as by far the most impor- 
tant periodical organ for Judaica in the world. The whole Jewish world, 
European, Near-Eastern and American, non-religious, reformed and orthodox, 
is represented in its pages. Two non-Jewish scholars, Kahle and Obbink, 
also appear. To President Morgenstern and his colleagues on its Board of 
Editors go our heartiest thanks for the wealth of Biblical and Jewish learning 
which they have so lavishly, yet so discriminatingly, heaped up for our 
instruction. For lack of space and for want of competence the reviewer will 
abstain from discussing the contributions which lie mainly in the field of 
rabbinics or of post-Biblical literature and will describe only the more 
significant Biblical studies. 

President Morgenstern contributes two interesting monographs: ‘Amos 
Studies, II—: The Sin of Uzziah, the Festival of Jeroboam, and the Date 
of Amos” (XII-XIII, 1-53); “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82’, 
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(XIV, 29-126). As usual, these studies are full of original ideas, are carefully 
worked into a well-knit whole, and represent building stones which will find 
their designated place in the elaborate reconstruction of Biblical history and 
literature which the author has long been preparing. This structure is already 
most imposing. Whether we agree or not in details, we must confess that 
Morgenstern has succeeded in accomplishing a task of synthesis in which he 
has few rivals and perhaps only one superior — Julius Wellhausen. If it 
lacks the simplicity characteristic of the results of the latter, it makes up 
for this lack by including a much more extensive body of material. Se non 2 
vero é@ ben trovato. 

In the second instalment of his ‘Amos Studies” (at least two more of 


which are announced) Morgenstern fixes the date of the prophecy of Amos 
about the year 751 B.C., i.e., in the year in which Uzziah’s sole reign came 


to an end and Jotham became coregent. This conclusion is derived by a 
series of extraordinarily ingenious deductions and arguments from analogy. 
He identifies the episode of the unknown prophet who came to Bethel in 
the reign of Jeroboam I (I Kings 13 1f.) with the episode described in Amos 
(7 10f.), attributing both of them to the New Year’s festival (Succoth) 
which he finds to be mentioned in connection with Uzziah (II Chron 26 16 #.). 
From the tenor of Amos 9 1f. he concludes that the earthquake of Uzziah’s 
reign is referred to. The demonstration is so ingenious and so well rounded 
off that one is strongly tempted to accept it im toto. However, since no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link and no single link of Morgenstern’s argu- 
ment may be considered as certain, one cannot help doubting the validity 
of the result. It is rather dangerous to postulate the existence of a custom, 
common to both South and North, according to which the king officiated as 
priest and offered incense at the New Year's festival. There does not appear 
to be any serious objection to this assumption, but its basis is much too 
insecure to permit us to accept it as demonstrated merely because it fits 
into the reconstructed picture so neatly. 

In his study of Psalm 82 Morgenstern gives a very elaborate treatment 
of the mythological background of the wording and imagery of verses 1, 6, 7 
which he interprets by the aid of Ugaritic and later Phoenician parallels, 
together with the mythological passages in Gen 6 and Isa 14 12-14, etc. Into 
this picture he brings rabbinic and pseudepigraphic myths regarding the 
fallen angels and the fall of Satan, to which he thinks that verse 7 (drastic- 
ally emended to bring in Hélél ben Shahar) refers. The psalm he dates 
about 500 B.C. and connects with the celebration of the New Year’s festival, 
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during which YHWH was believed (so Morgenstern) to pronounce judgment 
upon Israel and mankind. As a whole this study is both stimulating and 
instructive. There can be no doubt that he is right in regarding Psalm 82 
as a judaized Canaanite hymn and we may observe that ’*léhim in v. 7 must 
have been substituted for the head of the Canaanite pantheon, Baal. More- 
over, the entire poem is so Canaanite in wording and imagery that Jewish 
additions and changes are probably fewer and less significant than Morgen- 
stern thinks. The reviewer feels that he simplifies and synthesizes too much 
and that the picture is much too compact and harmonious. There may have 
been many different myths regarding fallen deities. One could naturally 
make many observations in detail, but this is hardly the place for them 
A startling note is sounded on p. 94, note, where the J document in Gen 1-11 
is actually dated mainly to the post-exilic age, cir. 516-485 B.C., i.e., before 
the hitherto unknown fall of Jerusalem which Morgenstern has discovered. 
Readers of the reviewer’s controversy with Mowinckel over the date of J 
in these chapters (Jour. Bib. Lit., 1939, 87-103) must concede to the latter 
a degree of conservatism of which neither he nor his critic was aware. 
These volumes contain two valuable monographs by A. Sperber of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York: ‘“‘Hebrew based upon Greek and 
Latin Transliterations’” (XII-XIII, 103-274) and ‘‘Hebrew based upon 
Biblical Passages in Parallel Transmission’ (XiV, 153-249). In these two 
studies, which are based upon a vast amount of arduous work, Sperber gives 
us exceedingly valuable collections of material for the use of future students 
of the language, as well as for various ancillary, but none the less useful, 
purposes. The proof seems to have been carefully read and mistakes of 
spelling and citation are few. The editors should have eliminated some 
strange forms and expressions due to the author’s lack of command of English: 
e.g., “sybillant” for “‘sibilant’” (p. 114, etc.) is disconcerting. However, 
most of them are Schénheitsfehler and do no real harm. It is fortunate that 
Sperber has refrained from going into phonological details, since occasional 
remarks show that phonology is not his forte. A future student will have 
the task (for which the time may not yet have come) of differentiating sharply 
between transcriptions which go back to the third and second centuries B.C. 
and others which are hexaplaric or later in date. The gap of over three 
centuries, into which fell the events of 66-135 A.D. and the concomitant 
dispersion of Jewish scholarship, unquestionably resulted in much modifica- 
tion of the morphological and phonological tradition of Hebrew. The easiest 
way in which to see this is to study the transcriptions of place-names in 
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Joshua in the two main Septuagintal recensions as conveniently analyzed 
by Margolis. The parade example is the name of the Jordan, which the 
Greek heard as Yordén in the fourth-third centuries B.C., but which appears 
some centuries later as Yardén, properly an aramaized development of stand- 
ard Canaanite Yardén, which appears in Egyptian transliterations from the 
late second millennium B.C. (Albright, Vocalisation of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography, 1934, 36, IV. 6). — In his second monograph Sperber under- 
takes the useful task of confronting Biblical forms and orthographies which 
differ in parallel transmission, e. g., when the Hebrew Pentateuch is com- 
pared with"the’Samaritan and when Hebrew Samuel-Kings is compared with 
Chronicles. Though many interesting coincidences are thereby revealed, the 
reviewer regrets that the author insisted on bringing in textual variants 
recorded in the Kethib-Qeré and related systems. Such material might have 
been given in footnotes, since its inclusion extends the chronological scope 
of Sperber’s material to at least a thousand years. The data given under 
heads A-C are largely of very questionable value, but there is much of real 
importance and interest collected under D-H. 

Professor Julius Lewy of Cincinnati has contributed two remarkably inter- 
esting articles to Vol. XIV: ‘‘The Feast of the 14th Day of Adar” (pp. 127- 
151) and “Habiri and Hebrew’”’ (pp. 587-623). The former is a new discus- 
sion of the vexed subject of the origin and character of Purim. The treatment 
of the Old-Persian calendar and the relation of the Farvardigan festival to 
‘Purim is very striking and certainly represents a marked advance over 
preceding discussions. The author’s explanation of Accadian péru, “‘lot’’ 
(for purlul’um) and its role in the festival is convincing. On the other hand, 
his analysis of the elements of the Esther story and his attempt to recon- 
struct the original mythical sources are too ingenious and too artificial to be 
convincing, though they are both more learned and more elaborate than any 
preceding effort. One serious weakness is his acceptance of Jensen’s identifi- 
cation of Vashti with a supposed Elamite goddess Mashti (whose name is 
now read Parti, which can hardly be wrong, especially in view of the attested 
Elamite divine name Pa-ar-ti-ki-ra). The reviewer formerly accepted the 
mythological explanation of the origin of the Esther story, but it seems to 
him now that it falls rather into the category of an historical romance with 
possible jhistorical nucleus. Estér is a strange form for Babylonian or Elamite 
I§tar and can hardly reflect Assyrian Istar; moreover, it has a long known 
and quite satisfactory Iranian etymology as “star.” Similarly, Hiising’s 
explanation of the consonantal frame W3ty as an Iranian word meaning 
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“best” is linguistically adequate. However, we must be grateful to Lewy 
for his incisive study and for the rich new material which he has brought 
together. — In his second article Lewy subjects the Nuzian material bearing 
on the question of the Habiru to a searching examination, in the course of 
which he improves considerably on Chiera’s interpretation of several passages. 
He also considers the Amarna and other data briefly, and reaches the con- 
clusion that the term Habiru is an appellative connected with Hebrew ‘Jbrim 
and meaning ‘foreigners, belonging to the foreigners.”” As a rule, he thinks, 
it denotes ‘people who served as mercenaries, skilled workers or untrained 
laborers in the various parts of the former Hyksos state.” He further deduces 
that the Biblical ‘Ibrim ‘‘were mainly Western Semites and Hurrians.” 
Unfortunately, the latest discoveries at Ugarit have conclusively established 
the Canaanite form ‘Apiru=Egyptian ‘Apiru (Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., 
No. 77, pp. 32 f.), so the word cannot well be derived from the stem ‘br, 
“to cross, pass,” and the proposed basic meaning ‘“‘foreigner’’ becomes highly 
improbable. None the less, we are greatly indebted to the author for the 
valuable material which he gives us. His study marks an important forward 


step in the solution of this knotty problem. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Work of the Chronicler, its Purpose and Date, by Adam C. Welch, The 
Schweich Lectures for 1938, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 163, $3.00. 


The thesis of this volume is a development of the author's earlier stated 
opinion in his Post-Exilic Judaism (1935), to the effect, following Von Rad, 
that ‘Chronicles contains a double strand, and that one of these is Deuter- 
onomic, while the other agrees with the later law’’ (p. 243). The final chapter 
of the present book expands that earlier statement. According to it, the 


primary writer “can only have belonged to the community which had never 
been in exile’ (p. 157), while “the annotator belonged to the generation 
which followed the Return from the Exile” (p. 155). The former based him- 
self upon Deuteronomy, while “the reviser appealed to the late Law and 
ignored Deuteronomy” (p. 157). For that earlier element the author agrees 
with Torrey, that the temple-site continued to be the centre of the ancestral 
cult throughout the ‘Exile,’ which was by no means a deportation of all the 
nation. The later annotator is in line with the book of Ezra, which itself 
connects with the P tradition of the Law. The essay at detection of these 
two strands is made at length throughout the volume, following the varying 
attitudes towards priests and Levites, ark and tabernacle, etc. A weakness 
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in presentation lies in the absence of a table of the suggested ‘annotations,’ 
which are very scattered and for the most part brief. The writer does estab- 
lish the fact that, like its more historical predecessors, Samuel and Kings, 
Chronicles was itself extensively supplemented in a dark period, in which we 
can but darkly see from surviving scant sources very composite elements — 
hierarchical (priestly and levitical), prophetic and messianic, purely national- 
istic, of and for the demos. As for the character of Chronicles the author 
holds that “the Chronicler was not writing history,” but his defence of the 
latter that “his method was no novelty in the life and literature of Israel” 
(p. 54) is hardly correct in comparison with the real historical books. After 
the Exile and until the Maccabaean age Judaism had no history, and so 
wrote none; Chronicles is an ideological reconstruction of the past, as it 
should have been acted. Finally a word may be uttered in behalf of some 
attempt at the critical recovery of traditions and documents lying behind 
Chronicles, now in very disguised condition, but having an authenticity for 
secular history at least that is increasingly approved by current archaeology. 
The Euhemerist Philo of Byblos has long appeared to historical criticism as 
a weak authority for Sanchuniathon’s existence; but the latter is to-day 
coming into his own. 


James A. MONTGOMERY 


Higré migra: bé’trim h*daSim b*migra@’ét: Y*Sa‘yaha (Biblical Researches: 
New Interpretations in Biblical Passages: Isaiah), by David Yellin, Jerusalem, 
Darom, 5698 (1937-8), pp. iv, 123, $1.00. 

K*tavtm nivhdrim I1: I*térat ham-m‘lisah bat-tanakh w*haS-Strah ha‘ivrit 
b*S*fardd (Selected Writings II: On the Principles of Style in the Bible and 
Hebrew Poetry in Spain), by David Yellin, Jerusalem, Kirjath Sepher, 
5698 (1937-8), pp. viii, 352, 300 mils (6 shillings). 

In the first of these, as in its predecessor which dealt with Job, Dr. Yellin 
shows the same profound feeling for Hebrew style that marks all his Biblical 
research. It is futile to look here for ingenious but hazardous emendations, 
or for tortuous attempts to reinterpret the Massoretic text by enriching the 
Hebrew lexicon. One will find, however, common sense and pedagogical 
experience combined to deepen our appreciation of the words of the prophet. 
The book is written in the author's well-known style, which successive gener- 
ations of Jewish students have imitated to the great advantage of modern 
literary Hebrew. In other words, his Hebrew is a never-ceasing aesthetic 
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treat and the author’s meaning is never obscure. The book may ‘be recom- 
mended particularly to Christian Biblical scholars who wish to polish their 
modern Hebrew at the same time that they get helpful suggestions for the 
interpretation of the text. 


The second volume was issued in connection with the celebration of David 
Yellin’s seventy-fifth birthday. It is entirely devoted to essays and lectures 
of the author, mostly unpublished, dealing with Hebrew rhetorical style and 
poetic art; the first and shorter half is Biblical while the second and longer 


one treats style and verse-forms among the Hebrew poets of Spain in the 
Arab period. The latter is Dr. Yellin’s special field, which he has taught at 
the Hebrew University almost since the opening of the Institute of Jewish 
Studies. Our attention must, however, be limited to the first, Biblical part. 
The reviewer knows of no comparable treatment of the subject and wishes 
to call attention to it as earnestly as possible. Eleven principal types of 
stylistic ornament are described and classified in detail. Most significant are 
the first eight chapters, which deal successively with 1. rhetorical devices 
used to open a poem, 2. similar devices employed to close a poem, 3. citation 
of past events or of passages in earlier literature, 4. repetition of words for 
rhetorical or stylistic purposes, 5. similes and metaphors, 6. ellipsis, 7. repeti- 
tion of words or forms with change of meaning, 8. paronomasia. Yellin’s 
treatment is probably the last which can be made without taking extra- 
Biblical literature into account. In Accadian, North-Canaanite (Ugaritic), 
and other Semitic poetry of the period from 2300 to 300 B.C. there are many 
good parallels; as might be expected Ugaritic literature is providing an in- 
creasing number of close analogies, since, like Biblical Hebrew, Ugaritic is 
only a branch of Canaanite. For example, the list of introductory devices 
with which Yellin begins on p. 1 could be further extended from extra-Biblical 
literature. I limit myself to one illustration from Accadian hymnic-epic 
literature (about 1800 B.C.): 
ebrht ussird qurada Sime'a 
O friends, attend! O warriors, hearken! 


The cases cited on p. 37, showing the word pattern abc — abd, have many 
perfect parallels in Ugaritic, as pointed out in 1935 by H. L. Ginsberg. The 
reviewer hopes soon to treat a very remarkable unrecognized example of the 
device described by Yellin under the heading “repetition with change of 
meaning.” 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 111, (The Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, XVIII—-XIX), by Nelson Glueck, New Haven, A.S.O.R., 
1939, pp. xxiv, 288, 22 plates and 8 folding maps, $2.50. 

The third and last volume of Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine 
deals with the 1936-1938 campaigns. The survey may now be considered as 
complete, though the enclosed maps reveal some variations in the density of 
data, owing to the fact that various districts of the country were unequally 
settled and, secondarily, to casual difficulties occurring in field and tent 
work, The reviewer, who took part in the excavation and survey of the 
temple of Allat at ‘Ain Shellaleh, in close connexion with the American School 
expedition of 1934, is aware of such obstacles and experienced more than 
once the tenacity of the author. The archaeological survey of 1936 started 
once again with the southern half of Transjordan, in order to fill the gaps 
of the previous explorations before investigating ancient sites of Ammon and 
Southern Gilead, which have been treated last in the present volume, with 
reference to de Vaux’s similar survey of the es-Salt region, Revue Biblique, 
1938, 398-425. 

The principal aim of Glueck’s exploration was to obtain as much chrono- 
logical information about ancient sites as can be gained by examination of 
superficial remains and sherds. That first decipherment of Transjordan’s 
past will prove helpful for the orientation of further archaeological research 
in those regions and, it is hoped, for the interpretation of future excavations. 
Moreover, the author has been able to draw a number of valuable conclu- 
sions regarding the history of Edom and Moab, as well as of the Nabataean 
kingdom. Let us try to summarize them: 

Since the author has carried out the excavation of Tell Kheleifeh, as 
reported in the Bulletin of the American Schools, there can no longer be reason- 
able doubt about the identification of the mound with Ezion-geber, and 
Sellin’s localisation of the Biblical seaport at the Sebkhat Deffyeh proves 
untenable. The Sebkhah by no means represents the bed of an ancient 
tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, but is caused, like many others, by a sheet 
of brackish water very near the surface and creating rather swampy con- 
ditions. I would be less confident of the author’s attempt to identify Elath 
and Ezion-geber; the general discussion in the Bulletin, No. 72, pp. 2-13, 
points to a strong probability, but does not afford conclusive evidence, and, 
though nothing earlier than Nabataean has yet been found on the site 
of Byzantine Aila, only a systematic excavation of the mound can be 
decisive. 
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The achievement of the survey in the southern half of Transjordan estab- 
lishes the main features of the sedentary kingdoms which ruled the country 
in the Early Iron Age, just as already described in the previous reports. 
Archaeological evidence points to an intensive agricultural civilization in the 
narrow strip of fertile land which extends from the desert to the broken 
country down the western edge of the plateau. Special attention was 
paid to the system of posts which protected the eastern border of Edom and 
Moab against the incursions of nomads. The site of er-Remeil, in the S.E. 
of Moab, is perhaps the best preserved example of a strongly fortified village, 
with central blockhouse, surrounded by an outer wall and a dry moat. The 
row of fortifications is now complete, and the author’s list includes no less 
than 13 strong fortresses from the N.E. end of Edom, on the left bank of 
the W. el-Hesa, to the Neqb esh-Shtar in the S.E., all on the western side of 
the Hedjaz railroad. However, no Edomite outposts were found along the 
old routes of the plain of Hismeh, as might have been expected, for the pro- 
tection of caravans on their way down to the Red Sea or to inner Arabia. 
Glueck’s assumption, that they were accompanied by armed escorts when- 
ever necessary, is probably right. 

Traffic of caravan type ran out from S. to N. along the “‘king’s highway,” 
Num 20 17, Deut 2 27, whose route, owing to topographical conditions, has 
been closely followed by the Nabataean, Roman, and modern roads. The 
cross point of W. el-Hesd was controlled by a huge Iron Age fortress on its 
right bank, called el-Medeiyineh, No. 71 on Map I b, erroneously quoted in 
the text and index as No. 177, which refers to another Medeiyineh, north of 
the Médjib. Likewise, a conspicuous Bronze Age site, unfortunately destroyed, 
overhung the northern slopes of the Médjib, south of Dhiban. 

The settlements of the Iron Age in south Gilead and Ammon are those of 
a people rooted in the soil, who tilled it intensively, and also knew to build 
strongly. Thanks to the associated sherds, Early Iron I-II, Glueck has 
been able to date correctly the numerous rough square buildings, gus#r, and 
the round towers, rudjm melfaf, scattered throughout the country, which had 
been arbitrarily assigned to the Early and Middle Bronze Age. Nevertheless 
I should like to emphasize the fact that few of the Ammonite settlements 
are tell-shaped, and that most of the ruined buildings and towers are country 
watch posts, without much regard to strategical needs, and may not properly 
be called fortified boroughs or towns. I dare not draw any conclusions from 
data which, however, may be of some consequence for a correct interpretation 
of historical events. The author’s assumption that Sihén’s kingdom was 
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located in the loop drawn by the Nahr ez-Zerq4 in its upper course, and that 
the original location of the Ammonites was east of it may be right, but ought 
to be discussed only after a thorough examination of the texts. I am not 
convinced that the results obtained by this exploration of these regions 
throw any adequate light on the details of their history. 

The survey has shown that Transjordan was most intensively peopled in 
the Nabataean-Roman period, where settlements extended east of the ancient 
border of Edom. Though new posts had been founded for strategical purposes, 
most Nabataean sites in the hinterland claim earlier origin, as they were 
already settled in the Early Iron Age. 

The most prominent remains are to be found along caravan roads leading 
from inner Arabia and from the Red Sea to Damascus: the route of the W. 
Yitm, which is but an extension of the ancient “king’s highway” down to 
‘Aqabah, and connecting tracks from Bayir Wells, or, farther south, from 
W. Ramm. The junction of W. Ramm and W. Yitm was controlled by a 
strong post, Qasr el-Kithra, which may be called Roman in type, but was 
probably built by the Nabataeans, or, at least, on an earlier Nabataean site; 
we agree with the author when he rejects Alt’s systematic attribution of all 
these sites to the Romans: the huge blocks of the similar fortress of Kh. 
el-KhAldeh, farther north in the W. Yitm, show marks typical of Nabataean 
tooling, and the assumption that the Romans would have employed local 
masons can hardly be, in such a case, other than an evasion. 

Nowadays, the Nabataean people must be considered no longer as a mere 


guild of nomad caravan-leaders, but as a territorial kingdom, with a strong 


political organisation and sedentary agricultural life, as is shown by the 
remains of enclosures and of irrigation systems in once cultivated areas, 
and by numerous attestations of fertility cults in their temples; here again, 
Glueck’s survey has supplied us with valuable material for the history of 
Nabataean religion and art. I wish to point out here the prominent and 
most original part played by floral decoration, scroll patterns of vine leaves, 
and geometrical arrangements of plants, like the carved door-jamb of Kh. 
Brak, which was similar in design to the architrave of shrine III in Kh. 
Tann@r and to the painted panels of the sanctuary of Ramm. The explora- 
tion of such sites as Kh. Sela‘ 8 kil. S.S.W. of et-Tafileh, and of Sheikh er- 
Rish, east of Feinan on the western edge of the plateau, throw a new light 
on the history of Petra, which ought no longer to be called a “caravan city,” 
but is shown to have been the head of a group of powerful towns, united 
under the rule of their king. By the way, I fear that some readers, unaware 
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of Glueck’s intentions, may allege a rather loose parallel between the grotto 
of Horeb and the sacred cave of Sela‘ as a pretext for broadcasting a new 
identification of Sinai. 

We cannot wonder that many problems remain unsolved. The nature of 
political relations between the Nabataean state and its northern extension in 
Haur4n, up north to Damascus, and the clear-cut limit of Nabataean pottery, 
which has not been found north of M&daba, are still unexplained. But the 
way lies open to new investigations, and further explorers will be indebted 
to the author for having mastered the first steps once for all. 


A. GEorGEs BARROIS 


Der Gott der Makkabéer: Untersuchungen tiber den Sinn und Ursprung der 
makkabdischen Erhebung, by Elias Bickermann, Berlin, Schocken Verlag, 
1937, pp. 182, plates 5, RM 6. 


The thesis of this volume does not appear in the main title — it is not a 
theological study — but in the sub-title. It is an extensive treatment of the 
political conditions in the Maccabaean age of the Jewish state, which in 
itself was in principle a theocracy. The work is exemplary in its full com- 
mand of all the sources, Jewish, hellenistic, Christian, which are fully and 


exactly annotated. To begin with the end of the volume, of particular impor- 
tance for the student of history are the four appendices; these are a survey 
of the sources, a discussion of the chronology from Jewish and pagan author- 
ities (with meticulous criticism of the data), a presentation of the historical 
facts referred to in Daniel’s visions, and, of great usefulness, the collection 
of the several royal Seleucid edicts bearing upon the Jewish nation. The 
author holds pronouncedly, against current criticism, that Antiochos III's 
decree given in Antiquities, xii, 138, is genuine; and this and the other decrees 
in our sources are fully illustrated from external archives. The book is pre- 
faced with a chronology from 332 to 162 B.C., again with annotation of the 
authorities. The work at large is of importance in presenting the attitude of 
the Seleucid dynasty to the innumerable states and cities that made up its 
empire. The author’s thesis runs counter to the general view that in the 
case of Antiochos Epiphanes there was the original desire to destroy the 
Jewish religion (the Jews were persecuted nowhere outside of Judaea), or to 
hellenize the Jewish ethnos; such attempts were not part of the imperial 
policy. Rather the origo mali of the persecution of the Jewish faithful lay in 
the ‘liberalizing’ element among the Jews themselves, who wished to break 
down the barriers between themselves and the world at large. This element, 
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led by the high-priest Menelaos and the aristocracy, priestly and lay, felt 
itself bound politically to the appointing power, and equally was fascinated 
by the charms and profits of Hellenism. The Maccabaean revolt was pri- 
marily directed against this domestic quarter. It is difficult indeed to appraise 
in proportion all the factors in that immortal contest. There was — what 
may not be omitted in the study of history — the personal element in the 
case of Epiphanes, whose vaulting egoism as really ‘God’ proceeded to explo- 
sion against the recalcitrant Jews, while saner monarchs of the same dynasty 
ignored such trifling and local disputes. The mad Nero’s attitude towards 
the Christian Church is parallel. On the other hand there was the obstinacy 
of a racial monotheism, expressing itself, as the world saw it, in ‘barbarous’ 
forms (to use a Latin historian’s adjective), like sabbath-observance, circum- 
cision, food-laws, and the like, keeping the people apart from the world, 
which otherwise appeared to be growing as one in its Greek dress, in its 
assimilation of manners and morals, and its composition of all gods in one, 
or the equally facile distraction of the one God into many. Long ago Epi- 
phanes, for whatever motives and causes, sane or insane, attempted for the 
first time the Totalitarian State — a monstrous outcome of the tradition of 
fair Hellas, and one which has its counterpart in modern world-politics. In 
combat with this the Jewish people, a minority indeed at first, in the name 
of its God and his revelation, stood firm for its rights and defied Epiphanes 
and the world, and in particular the conspiring ‘liberals’— the first perma- 
nent case of the kind in history, and one which the Christian Church in the 
sanctification of the Seven Martyrs and their mother was to emulate for 
exactly the same reasons, even under the more urbane empire of Rome. As 
Bickermann stresses the point, legally the Jewish ethnos received its peculiar 
privileges from the Seleucidan overlord; with equal right the latter might 
withdraw them, and hence the conflict. Under Epiphanes and later under 
the native Hasmonaean dynasty the Jewish church-state experienced the 
problem of existing as part of the secular empire, and yet withal distinct, 
again a classical instance in the whole history of the relations between church 
and state. 
James A. MONTGOMERY 


Ras Schamra und Sanchuniathon, by Otto Eissfeldt, Halle, Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1939, pp. 157. 

This volume has the following graceful dedication: ‘‘Der Britischen Society 
for Old Testament Study und der Amerikanischen Society of Biblical Litera- 
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ture and Exegesis zum Dank fiir die ehrenvolle Aufnahme in ihre Gemein- 
schaft.” It is largely a collection (Part I) of reprints of earlier articles, 18 
in number, extending from 1931 to 1938; Part II contains two fresh articles. 
For the reprints in this handy volume the reviewer is grateful. Both as 
reader and past editor of learned journals he has come to recognize that 
durable materials are too often buried away in learned journals, and that 
they need for merit’s sake independent publication. The present volume is a 
case in point, and deserves for easy and constant reference a place in every 
scholarly library. Its double title presents the most frequent themes of the 
volume: Ras Shamra, the history of the decipherment of the famous texts, 
with several articles in the way of particular interpretation; and Sanchuni- 
athon, for whose authentic and early existence Philo of Byblos’s testimony 
is stoutly maintained ‘and effectively pursued. One of the two articles in 
Part II is a study of the Phoenician tradition as source of the Dionysiaca of 
Nonnos of Panopolis (Sth century A.D.), in which there is presentation of a 
little known authority for Phoenician tradition, now, as the writer shows, 
lining up with Philo and ancient Sanchuniathon. Throughout these several 
essays the author proves himself fully at home in the scattered and frag- 
mentary Greek and Latin sources. Of particular value is the index (pp. 152- 
155), containing reference to all cited sources, Jewish, pagan, and Christian; 
such indices are too rare in learned volumes. To note briefly some of the 
valuable contents: there are studies of the decipherment of the Ras Shamra 
material with full credit to Hans Bauer, and with pious acknowledgment of 
that distinguished scholar’s work (Part I, Nos. 1, 10); original notes on those 
texts, as the discovery of an early tradition of the three alephs in Philo’s 
statement concerning a primitive personage as ‘discoverer of the three letters’; 
a study of ‘Linos and Alijan,’ holding that Philo’s "EX:ody is a late corrup- 
tion of original ’Aliyan (but rather yy is itself antique!); the interesting 
proposal to identify Biblical Baal-gad with Baalbec. In the field of religion 
there are articles on Baal Hammon, Zeue Ammon (as identical with the 
former), ‘Anat and Tanit. Of immediate interest to the Biblical student is 
the article on ‘Eine Einschmelzstelle am Tempel zu Jerusalem,’ accepting 
Torrey’s brilliant thesis in this JouRNAL (1936, 247 ff.), and finding further 
’ confirmation of it in 2 Ki 22 4. The volume presents a scholar of original 
mind and wide knowledge, but withal of sober and careful thought, along 
with the virtue of most readable presentation. 


J. A. M. 
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Catalogue of the Samaritan Manuscripts in The John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, by Edward Robertson, Manchester University Press, 1938, pp. 412, 
5 plates. 

This volume embraces a collection of 26 codices and one paper manuscript, 
acquired by the Library in 1901 from a private collector. They fall into 
four classes: Pentateuchal, Theological, Liturgical, Astronomical. In the first 
class No. I, of date 1211-1212, is the oldest known dated complete Samaritan 
Pentateuch outside of Nablus; but another, no. VII, undated, the author 
regards as antedating No. I by several centuries. Considerable space is given 
to the calligraphy and the text-disposition of these Biblical MSS, with many 
interesting details. As is to be expected, no textual variants are reported. 
In the second group is a commentary on the Arabic Asatir (‘Secrets’), the 
haggadic supplement to the Pentateuch, itself distinct from the commentary 
which the late Moses Gaster published in 1927. The liturgical group is the 
largest, eleven in number; No. XIX, the Service for Circumcision, is noted 
as one of the rarer liturgical MSS known. Six MSS are in the astronomical 
section, the oldest of date 1699. The work is exemplary in its presentation 
of all the data as to script, literary forms, colophons, and personages recorded 
— in the latter class priests, scribes, and many others, the list of their names 
demanding five two-column pages. The mathematics of the astronomical 
group, a painful task for study, is minutely presented and explained. The 
MSS are largely bilingual, Hebrew with Arabic interpolations and additions; 
the astronomical No. XXI, properly astrological, is wholly Arabic. The editor, 
the Rylands Library, and the Manchester University Press are to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for making public these further remains of the oldest 
Jewish sect, interesting as they are in the presentation of the small details 
of that body’s religious, social, and intellectual life. 


J. A. M. 


The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, by Campbell Bonner with the collabo- 
ration of Herbert Youtie, London, Christophers, 1937, pp. viii, 106 and 2 
plates (Studies and Documents, ed. Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, VIII). 
All students of Jewish apocryphal literature and Biblical Greek will be 
grateful to Prof. Bonner and his associates for giving us this admirable edi- 
tion of the recently discovered fragments of the Greek text of Enoch, which 
comprise the last ten chapters, exclusive of chs. 105 and 108, earlier suspected 
of being additions. Since we are dependent solely upon Ethiopic MSS for 
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the greater part of the book (chs. 33 to 104), and the new papyrus texts 
increase our Greek portion by about a third, we are now a little nearer to 
the reconstruction of the lost Hebrew-Aramaic original. 

From Bonner’s careful and detailed Introduction we learn that the present 
find is part of a papyrus codex containing the last part of Enoch and a 
homily of Melito (to be edited separately); the scattered leaves are owned in 
part by the University of Michigan and in part by Mr. Chester Beatty, on 
whose behalf Sir Frederick Kenyon made the Beatty leaves accessible to 
Bonner and assisted him in preparing the work for publication. The hand is 
of the 4th century A.D. and the spelling, punctuation, etc., show defects 
that are not uncommon, even in literary papyri of this period. Two lexicog- 
raphical innovations are found: Aaepyetv “to work in stone” and avadaipety 
“to reject (?).” 

In general the papyrus text agrees with Family I of the Ethiopic Mss., 
but in some important readings it follows Family II against I. ‘Hence,” 
Bonner remarks, ‘‘an eclectic method seems to be required in establishing the 
Ethiopic text.’’ While there seem to be no startling differences between the 
Greek and Ethiopic, we do have an opportunity to attain greater certainty 
in establishing the reading of the Hebrew original in several passages. 

For Bonner’s scholarly reading, translation of, and philological commentary 
on, the text the reviewer has the utmost admiration. There are however 
two general criticisms which he thinks should be made. The first concerns 
the method of printing the text. The editor has wisely put a diplomatic 
transcription of papyri on the one side and a literary transcription on 
the other, with some indication of lacunae, restorations, and the like. He has 
also called attention to emendations and restorations in the footnotes. In 
spite of these precautions, however, the reviewer believes that Bonner should 
have been even more careful in marking the emendations and reconstructions, 
since his transcription will undoubtedly be treated as an editio princeps and 
will be freely quoted by other scholars; hence there is danger that some of 
the admittedly tentative readings will be accepted as final. For example on 
p. 9, 1. 41 the papyrus reads eraurny and the literary transcription reads 
ératvov, with no indication (except in the notes, of course) that the latter 
is an emendation. 

Another criticism concerns the collation of the Ethiopic and Greek texts. 
Not being a Semitist, Bonner has had to rely on the translations, particularly 
Charles’s, for a knowledge of the Ethiopic, and has occasionally consulted his 
colleague Worrell, one of the most competent American scholars in this field 
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The reviewer’s particular criticism is that Bonner has not made enough use 
of Worrell and has failed to give, at least in transcription, the reading of 
the Ethiopic original where it seems to differ from the Greek. The result is 
that some of the notes are misleading, or at best, inadequate. For example 
in 1005 the Greek has éxvoy #5tv; Bonner compares the Ethiopic “long 
sleep” as rendered by Charles; but Ethiopic mawaf may also mean “deep,” 
and so it is possible that it had the same reading in the Greek Vorlage as 
does the papyrus. A slightly more significant passage is 100 6, where the 
Greek reads éx.oro\js; Bonner compares the Ethiopic “book” as rendered 
by Charles, but Ethiopic mashaf may render éxvoroAy as well as BcBXlov. 
Moreover a note would have been in place here to inform the non-Semitist 
that Hebrew séfer, undoubtedly the original reading, can mean either “‘book” 
or “‘letter.” 


RaLtpH Marcus 


The Tell el-Amarna Tablets, edited by Samuel A. B. Mercer, with the Assist- 
ance of Professor Frank Hudson Hallock in the final Revision of the Manu- 
script, Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1939, pp. xxiv, 909 in 
two volumes, $17.50. 


More than twenty years ago the late A. T. Clay of Yale University organ- 
ized an undertaking which he called “Library of Semitic Inscriptions.” This 
series was to include transcriptions and English translations of all important 
cuneiform inscriptions, as well as of documents in West Semitic and South 
Semitic. Only one volume ever appeared and the plan was given up. Professor 
Mercer, to whom the task of editing the Amarna Tablets had been entrusted, 
had his manuscript nearly ready for printing and the late Raymond P. Dough- 
erty of Yale University had revised the transcription of nearly all the tablets 
when the plan was finally abandoned. The author refrains from mentioning 
these rather discouraging details in his preface, but it is clear that the task 
of obtaining financial backing for his impressive volumes must have been 
exceedingly difficult. All honor to the generosity of these friends, whose 
interest in the advancement of scholarship is far too rare in our day! 

It is with deep reluctance that we must stamp the result as practically 
worthless. The reviewer has gone cursorily through the entire work, has 
sampled transcriptions and translations here and there with care and has 
read a number of letters with close attention to detail. The transliteration is 
fairly correct, thanks to the unparalleled accuracy of Knudtzon’s edition, 
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with which it was collated by Dougherty. However, there is virtually no 
improvement over Knudtzon in this respect and many errors of the latter 
have been perpetuated, though they were corrected either by Knudtzon 
himself, by Ebeling, or by others subsequently. Thus BE-ru-na is read as 
Beruna throughout in the text and as Batruna in the index, disregarding the 
fact that the true reading Batruna, still unknown to Knudtzon, had been 
adopted by Weber in the notes to the Knudtzon edition! The reading Batruna 
would presumably not have got into Mercer's index at all if Ebeling had not 
already incorporated it into the index of Knudtzon’s work. If the correct 
Batruna had slipped into Mercer’s text once or twice it would not be quite 
so bad, but every one of the ten occurrences which are listed in the index 
under Batruna appears in the text as Beruna. In other words, the book is 
little more than a sloppy reproduction of Knudtzon’s edition, with the addi- 
tion of texts subsequently discovered and published and with occasional 
corrections of Knudtzon’s translation on the basis of specific observations of 
more recent students of the letters. If Mercer had systematically and accu- 
rately changed the method of transcription used (that of Keiser) into the 
now dominant method of Thureau-Dangin, his work would have had a little 
more value. The translation is considerably inferior to Knudtzon’s in almost 
every place examined by the reviewer in detail. The errors are mostly gram- 
matical (tenses, persons, use of pronouns and particles, etc.), but a discon- 
certingly large proportion is due to hasty paraphrase or even direct misunder- 
standing of Knudtzon’s rendering without intelligent collation with the aid 
of the original on the opposite page. Sometimes the errors are due to deliber- 
ate deviation from Knudtzon for a reason generally as patent as it is futile. 
Examples could be multiplied, but there is no purpose served by listing them 
here. 

If we turn to the historical and geographical excursuses, nine in number 
(pp. 816-851), our disillusionment becomes complete. It is hard to imagine 
a more useless farrago of well-known commonplaces strewn thickly with 
errors and misunderstandings (in 1939!). By far the best are two on the 
Habiru and the Hurrians which have been contributed by Hallock, who 
shows no little acquaintance with recent literature. The rest represent at 
best the state of the author’s knowledge not long after 1920 (with a few 
more recent works cited in footnotes but not utilized in the text). What he 
writes about the Hittite language on p. 832 and the Hittite religion on pp. 832 f. 
beggars description. 

In short, students and scholars cannot be warned too strongly against 
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uncritical use of Mercer’s work. As a convenient book of reference for students 
whose German is defective and as an occasional source of useful bibliographic 
indications it will serve a certain purpose. Otherwise its greatest service 
will be as a warning to students and investigators that nothing can replace 
patient, conscientious attention to detail. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi, interpreted by Albrecht Goetze in cooperation 
with E. H. Sturtevant (American Oriental Series, XIV), New Haven, AOS, 
1938, pp. xii, 129, $2.00 (bound in cloth). 


Professor Goetze of Yale University is unquestionably one of the three or 
four foremost living Hittitologists. Since he entered the field nearly twenty 
years ago, he has made many substantial contributions to our knowledge of 
the subject, and his elaborate account of Anatolian civilization in the second 
millennium B.C. which appeared seven years ago in the Munich Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft is standard; comparable treatments by others have 
paraphrased it or have at least drawn heavily from its treasures. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the monograph before us shows his competence as 
Hittitologist and Assyriologist to the best advantage; in linguistic and Indo- 
European matters he has also availed himself of the expert knowledge of 
his colleague, E. H. Sturtevant. The translation, commentary (which covers 
70 closely printed pages), and glossary are thus full of new material for 
both Indo-European and cuneiform studies. However, this is not the place 
in which to discuss philological matters which are so far removed from the 
bailiwick of the average Biblical scholar. 

Of direct value to the Biblical scholar as an historian of religion is Goetze’s 
interpretation of the ritual in question, which increases the number of trans- 
lated Hittite rituals to about six, without beginning to exhaust the rich 
pertinent material from Bogaz-kéy. The Hittite rituals are not only much 
older in their preserved form than most Accadian rituals, but they keep an 
earthy, archaic flavor which considerably enhances their significance. In the 
document before us, concerned with the removal of physical ‘‘uncleanness” 
which prevents procreation, i.e., with the cure of sexual or venereal disease, 
dynamistic conceptions play so dominant a role that almost every intelligible 
act can be explained in simple terms of sympathetic magic. Though com- 
paratively few clear cases of sympathetic magic have survived the antipa- 
thetic attitude of the religious leaders of Israel and repeated reformations of 
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cultic practice and recognized religious usage, enough comparative material 
is available to make every important addition to it interesting. Two illus- 
trations of the significance of this Hittite ritual for OT scholars may be 
given. The ritual is said to have been dictated by the ‘‘old woman,” Tunnawi. 
As Goetze points out, “old woman” is the regular designation of a class of 
female priestesses among the Hittites; the name is a (Luwian?) gentilic 
from the name of the city Tunna, Greek Tynna (not Tyana) in southern 
Cappadocia. The widespread use of ‘old women” as experts in ancient 
ritual and divinatory lore is characteristically Anatolian; it seems to have 
been unknown or little practiced in Mesopotamia. It is likely that in this 
as in many other things, Canaanite culture resembled Anatolian more closely 
than it did Sumero-Accadian; the “witch of Endor’’ is an excellent Biblical 
parallel. The reviewer hopes elsewhere to show North-Canaanite parallels 
to certain details of the Endor episode. A second, more remote, parallel is 
in the ritual division of the body of the patient into twelve parts (I, 32): 
cf. the cutting up of the body of the Levite’s concubine into twelve parts 
after she had died (Jud 19 29). The stated motivation attaches this story to 
that of I Sam 11 7, but it is significant that there is no mention of the number 
of pieces in that passage. 


W. F. A. 


The Bible of the World, edited by Robert O. Ballou, in collaboration with 
Friedrich Spiegelberg and Horace L. Friess, New York, The Viking Press, 
1939, pp. xxi, 1415, $5.00. 


A book for popular sale which may well be a convenience in teaching 
the History of Religion. An excellent body of selections is presented from 
Hindu, Buddhist, Confucianist, Taoist, Zoroastrian, Judaeo-Christian, and 
Mohammedan sources. The least interesting sections for Biblical specialists 
are, of course, the selections from OT and NT since these are merely reprints 
of passages from the AV. Specialists in other fields would undoubtedly feel 
the same way about the selections there. One is surprised that Egypt and 
Classical Antiquity are wholly unrepresented. But for what it is and has the 
book may be useful on occasion. Certainly it contains many beautiful pages, 
and few will find them all familiar. 


E. R. GOODENOUGH 











